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OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTEiNl), 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBEK 1780 and 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted Xorember 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arch.eoi.ogt, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corre- 
sponding Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission a.s Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two ^Members of the Council. Admission shall be by 
ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 
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5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archseology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the 
same way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of 
admission or annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows 
shall not exceed twenty-five. 

6. Corresponding ^Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology 
may be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates 
shall not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council, 
and balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not he liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, 
such person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as 
an entrance fee and One Guinea for the current year’s subscription, 
or may compound for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions 
Ijy the payment of Twenty Guineas at tlie time of admission. 
Fellows may compound for future annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of Fifteen Guineas after having paid five annual subscriptions ; 
or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten annual subscrii)tiuns. 

9. The sub.sci'iption of One Guinea shall become due on the 30tb 
November in each year for the year then commencing; and if any 
Fellow' who has not compounded .shall fail to pay the subscription for 
three .successive years, due application having been made for payment, 
the Trea.suter shall report the .same to the Council, by whose authority 
the name of the defaulter may be erased from the List of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 
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12. Subject to tlie Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
elected and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five ^lembers of the 
Council shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearer.s of the Society .shall consist of a President, 
three Yice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secre- 
taries for Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the 
Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall 
be elected for a period of five j'ears, and the Yice-Presidents for a 
period of three years. One of the Yice-Presidents shall retire annually 
by rotation and shall not again be eligible for the same office until after 
the lapse of one year. All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected 
for one year and shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreements subsi.sting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members 
(being Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The 
Treasury shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Piemembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

1.5. The Council shall consist of the tlffice-Bearers, the three 
representative Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by 
the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Yacancies among the elected jlembers of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled bv 
election at the Annual General fleeting. The election shall be by 
Ballot, upon a list issued by the Council for that purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourteen days before the ^Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 
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LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall 
cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of , and I direct 

that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereljy leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used for 
the general purposes of the Society] [or, to he used for the special purpose, or object, 
of ], and 1 direct that the said sum may be paid to the said 

Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 



LIST OF THE FELLOWS 




OP THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

NOVEMBER 30, 1909. 


PATRON. 

HIS MAJES'rY THE IvING. 


1879. Abercromby, The Hou. John, 62 
Palmerston Place. 

1896.*Adam, Frank, c/o The Straits Trad- 
ing Co., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
Fc-tlerated Malay States, Straits 
Settlements. 

1898. Adam, Stephen, 16S Bath Street, 

Glasgow. 

1889. Agnew, Alexander, Procurator - 
Fiscal, Court House Buildings, 
Dundee. 

1899. Agnew, Sir Andrew X., Bart., 

Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer, 

1884. Agnew, Sir Stair, K.C.B., M.A., 22 
Buckingham Terrace. 

1892. Ailsa. The Most Hon. The Marquis of, 
Culzean Castle, Maybole. 

1906. Aitken, John, LL.D., F.R.S., Arden- 
lea, Falkirk. 

1905. Alexander, R. S., Grant Lodge, 18 
Lomond Road, Trinity. 

1886. Alexander, W. Lindsay. Pinkiebum, 
Musselburgh. 


1909. Alison, James Pearson, Architect, 
Ladylaw, Hawick. 

1897. Allan, Rev. Archibald, Chaunelkirk 
Manse, O.xton, Berwickshire. 

1908. Allingham, Hugh, M.R.I.A., Pro- 
vincial Bank House, Ballyshannon, 
Co Donegal, Irelaml. 

1864. ‘Anderson, Archibald. 30 Oxford 
Square, London, W. 

1884. Anderson, Charles M., Gardeuhur.st, 
Sedgeley Park.Pi'estwich, Manchester. 

1907. Anderson, James Lawson, Secre- 
tary of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, 45 Northumberland Street. 

1897. Anderson, Major John Hamilton, 2ud 
East Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs 
Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cross, London. 

1902.‘Anderson, Major Robert Douglas, 
c/o The Manager, Lloyd’s Bank, 
Paignton, Devon. 

1871. ‘Anderson, Sir Robert Rowand, 
LL.D., H.R.S.A., Architect. 16 Rut- 
land Square. 


An asterisk {*) denotes Life Members who have compounded for their Annual Contributions 
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1887. A>*derson - Berry, David, M.D., 
LL.D , F.R.S.E. , Brow, St 

Leoiianls-on-Sea. 

1894. A>'GUS, Robert, Craigstou House, ! 
Lugar, Old Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1900. A>'Struther, Sir Ralph AV., Bart., of 

Balcaskie, Pittenweem. 

1897. A^'STRUTHER-GRAY, WlLLIAM, M.P., 
Major, Royal Horae Guards, Kil- 
niany, Fife. 

1885. Ardwall, The Hon. Lord, LL.D., 14 
Moray Place. 

1901. Argyle, His Grace The Duke of, K.T., 

LL.D., RoaiieatU, Dumbartonshire. 
1878.*Ar.mstro>’G, Robert Bhuce, 6 Rau- 
doli'h Clitf- 

1904. Ab>'OTT, Brigade Surgeon Lieut.-Col. 

James, M.D., 8 Rothesay Place. i 
1901. Arthur, Alex.\kder Tho.msox, 
Physician, Blair Devenick, Cults, 
Aberdeen. 

1904. Arthur, Sir M.vtthew, Bart., ot Car- 
lung, Fullarton, Troon. 

1889. Atholl. His Grace The Duke ot, K.T., 
Blair Castle, Blair Atholl. 


1868.*Bai.\, Joseph, Bryn Dewi, St DavhVs, 
S. Wales. 


1892. Bain, 
Oban. 

William, 

Lochiiiaddy, 

'n- 

1900.*Baird, 

John G. 

Alexandku, 

of 


AVelhvood, Aluirkirk, Ayrshire. 

1891. Baiuu, AVilliam, Clydesilale Bank, 
Portobello. 

]901.*Balcarre;s, The Right Hon. Lord, 
ALP., 74 Brook Street, London. 

1883. Balfour, Charles Barrington, 
of Newton Don, Kelso. 

1908. Balfour, John Alexander, F.R. 
Hist. Soc., Kelvindare, 73 Cambridge 
Drive, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1890. rLvNNEK.MAN, AVilliam, M.A., M.D,, 
AVest Park, 30 Pohvartli Terrare. 

1896. Barbour, James, Architect, St 

Christojdier's, Dumfries. 

1897. Barclay-Allardice. Robert, M.A., 

Rosehill, Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


1909. Barcl.\y, Oswald, 17 Gayfield 
Scjuare. 

1899. Barnard, Francis Pierrepont, M.A. 
OxoiL, F.S.A., Professor of Aledieval 
Archeology in the University of 
Liverpool, Bilsby House, near Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

1897. Barnett, Rev. T. R,, St Andrew's 
AI au^e. Bo’neps, 

1907. Barr, Kev. Robert Littlejohn, 

Manse of Kinellar, Aberdeen. 

1908. Barrett, J.ames A. S., 12 Egliutou 

Crescent. 

1380. Barron, James, Editor of Inverness 
Courier, Inverness. 

1907. Baskco.mb, Rev. C. G. H., B.D., 

7 Murlborougli Street, Batli 
ISOI.^Bayne, Thomas, 69 West Cumberland 
Street, Glasgow. 

18Sl.*BE-iTuN, Cajd. Angus J., Bayfield, 
Kortli Kessock, Inverness. 

1877. Beaumont, Charles G., M.D. 
(no address). 

1907. Beck, Egerton, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, 2 Pinfold Road, Streatham, 
London. 

1903. Bedford, J. G. Hawksley, 5 Belvoir 
Terrace, Scarborough. 

1903. Bell, Walter Leonard, M.D. , 123 
London Road, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
1877. Bell, William, Brhlge House, 181 
Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. 

1890. *Beveridoe, Erskine, LL.D., St 

Leonard’s Hill, Dimtenuline. 
1SS6.*Beveridge, Henry', Pitreavie House, 
Dunfermline. 

1906. Beveridge, Hugh, 33 Duudas 
Street. 

1891. Beveridge, James, Sunnyside, 

Fossoway. 

1895.*Bilsland, Sir William, Bart., LL.D., 
Loril Provost of Glasgow, 45 Hyde- 
I park Street, Glasgow. 

I 1877.'^Bilton, Lewis, W.S., 5 Abiiiger 

I Gardens. 

I 1891. Bird, George, 33 Howard Place. 

1909. Bishop, Andrew Henderson, Thorn- 
ton Hall, Lanarkshire. 
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1906. Bisset, ALEX.A.XDEK M., Charlotte 1887. Browx, Geoege, 2 Spottiswoode 

• Place, Bathgate. Street. 

1882. Bl.^ck, William George, Ranioyle, | 1884. Browx, G. B.lldwin, ll.A., Pro- 
Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. lessor of Fine Art, Univer- 

1907. Blackie, Rev. Eexest Mobell, B.A., ' sity of Edinburgh, 50 George 

19 Abercromby Place. . Sipiare. 

1885. Blaikie, W.alter Biggab, 6 Belgrave 1902. Brown', P, Heme, 11. A , LL.D. . 

Crescent. ' Fraser Professor of Ancient {Scot- 

1891. Blair, Rev. William, M.A., 1».I)., ' tKh) History and Palieography, 

Leighton Manse, Dunblane. University of Edinburgh ; Historio- 

1879. Blan'C, Hippolyte J., R.S.A., Avchi- | grapher for Scotland: 20 Corrennie 

tect, 25 Rutland Square. Gaidens, 

1909. Blundell, Rev. Odo, O.S.B., The ■ 1897. Brown. Richard, C.A., 22 Chester 
Abbey, Fort Augustus. I Street. 

1887. Bogie, Alexander, Banker, 48 Lauder 1907. Brown, William, Bookseller and 
Road. ; Publisher, 22 Cluny Drive. 

1885. Bompas, Charles S. II., 121 West- 1884. Browne, Ri^ht Rev. G. F., DD,. 
bourne Terrace, London. ! Bishop of Bristol, The Palace, Red- 

1880. *Bonar, Horatius, W.S., 3 St Mar- ; land Gieeii, Bristol. 

garet’s Road. 1882 Bkowne, George Washington. 

1904. *Bontein, James Shelley, J.P., of ' R S A,, Architect, 24 Charlotte 

Glencnutten, Ohan. Square. 

1905. Booker, Robert P. Lee, Eton ! 1882. Bruce, James, W.S., 59 Great King 

College, 'Windsor, | Street. 

1898. Borland, Rev. K., D.D., Minister of ! 1893. Bruce, John, Inverallaii, Helens- 
Yarrow, Selkirkshire. I burgh. 

1903. Borthwick, Henry, Borthwick ; 1907. Bruce, Mrs Mary Dalziel, of Sum- 

Castle, Jlidlothian. ; burgh, Shetland. 

1893. Boyle, The Hon. Robert E., Colonel, 1896. Bruce, William B.alfour, Allan 
95 Onslow Square, London. View, Dunblane. 

1884. Boynton, Thomas, N'ornian House. 1908. Bryce, Peter Boss, Searcher of 
Bridlington Quay, Hull. j Records, 1 Lady Road. 

1884.'’Breadalbane, Tlie Most Hon. The j 1902. Bryce, Thomas H., M.A., M.D,, 
Maniuess of, K.G., Tayniouth j Profe.ssor of Anatomy, The Uni- 

Castle. I lersity, Glasgow. 

1904. Brook, Edward J., of Hoddom I 1889. Bryce, William Moir, 11 Blackford 

Castle, Eccleleclian, Road. 

1908. Brook, William, Goldsmith, 21 1SS5.*Buch anan, Thomas Ryburn, M.A., 
Chalmers Street. M.P., 12 South Street, Park Lane, 

1907. Brooke, Joshua W., Architect, Boss- London, W. 

lyn, Marlborough, Wilts. 1905. Burgess, Francis, Secretary of the 

1908. Brotchie, Theodore C. F., 6 Ibrox Church Cratts League, 3 Kelfield 

Place Govan. Gardens, North Kensington, London, 

1878. Broun - Mobison, John Broun, of IV. 

Finderlie, Murie House, Errol. 1887.'*BuRGE33, Pei'er, Craven Estates Office, 

1906. *Brown, Adayi, Netherby, Gala- Coventry. 

shiels. 18S'2. Burnet, John James, A.R.S. A., 

1902. Brown, Charles, Dundas Lodge, i Architect, 18 University Avenue, 

Kerse, Falkirk. I Hillhead, Glasgow. 
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1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., B.D., The Manse, 
Fetteresso, Stonehaven. 

1897. Burn - Murdoch, W. G.. Arthur 

Lodge, 60 Dalkeith Road. 

1887. Burns, Rev. Thomas, D.D., C’roston 
Lodge, Chalnier-s Crescent. i 

1905. Burr, Rev. G. F., Mus.D., J.P., High- | 
fields Park, Halesowen, Worcester- 
shire. 

1901.*Bute, The Most Hon. The Marquess 
of, Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1901. Butler, C. M'Arthur, Secretary of the 

Society of Architects, Staple Inu 
Buildings, South Holboni, London, 
W,C. 

1908. Cadell, Henry M., B.Sc.. F.R.S.E., 
of Grange, Bo'iies.s. 

189S.*Cadenhead, James, A.R.S.A., 
E.S.W., 15 Iiiverleith Terrace. 

1898. Callander, John Graham. Beiiachie 

Distillery, by Iiisoli, Aberdeenshire. 

1908. Cameron, Rev. Allan T., .\I.A., 1 

Burgess Terrace. 

1887. Cameron, J. A., M.D., Firhall, 

Nairn. 

1905. Cameron-Swan, Donaid, F.R.P.S., 

CraiglJi.an, Ma> field Ro.id, Saiider- 
stead, Surrey. 

1902. Campbell, The Right Hoii. Lord 

Archibald, J. P., D.L., CoombeHill 
Farm, Kiiigston-on-Tluanies. 

1899. Campbell, Archibald, Park Lodge, 

62 All'cit Drive, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 

1906. Campbell, Donald Graham, M.B., 

C.M., 28 North Street, Elgin. 

1886. Campbell, Sir Duncan Alexander 
Dundas, jlart., of Barcaldine and 
Gleuiire, 16 Rid.geway Pl.ace,Wimlde- 
doii. 

1865.*Campbei.l, Rev. JaME.s, D.D., Sea- 
craig, Newport, Fife. 

1909. Ca.mpbei.l, Mis M J. C. Burnley, of 

Ormidale, Colintraive. 

1901. Campbell, Lieut. -Col. John, West- 
Avood, Cupar, Fife. 

18S2.*Ca.mpbell, Patrick W., W.S., 25 
Moray Place. 


' 1883. Campbell, Walter J. Douglas, of 
' Innis Chonain, Loch Aavo. 

I 1901. Carfrae, George, 77 George 
! Street. 

1906. Carmichael, Evelyn G. M.,Barrister- 

at-Law, JO King's Bench Walk, 
London. 

1891. Carmichael, James, of Arthiirstone, 
Ardler, Meigle. 

1888. *Caemichael, Sir Thomas D. Gibson, 

Bart., Governor of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

1901.*Carnegie, Andrew, LL.D., of Skibo, 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch. 

1905. Carnegie, Major D. C. S. Lindsay, 
of Kiiiblethmont, Arbroath. 

1871. ‘Cartwright, Thomas Leslie Mel- 
ville, -Melville House, Collessie, 
Fite. 

1907. Caverhill, Thomas F. S., M.B., 

F.R.C.P.E.. 6 Manor Place. 

1896. Caw, James L., Director of the 
National Gallerie.s of Scotland. 

1901. C.awdor, The Right Hon. Earl, Stack- 
pole Court, Pembroke. 

1890. Chalmers, P. Macghegor, Architect, 
95 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

1909. Charters, A. H., M.A., LL.B., i 
Queen Margaret Crescent, Gla.sgow. 
1895. Chishol.m, A. W., Goldsmith, 7 Clare- 
i niont Cre.sceiit. 

i 1903. Chisholm, Edward A., 40 Great 
j King Street. 

I 1901. Chiiisiie, Miss Ella R., Cowdeu, 

I Dollar. 

1 1898. Christie, Rev. J. G., B.D., Minister 
I of Helensbitrgli. 

: 1882. Christison, David, M.D., LL.D., 

■ 20 Magdala Crescent, — Viee-Presi- 

denf, 

. 1902. Clark, Archibald Brown, M.A., 

I University Lecturer on Political 

I Economy, 16 Comely Bank Street. 

1889. Clark, David R., M.A., 8 Park 

1 Drive West, Glasgow. 

I 1885. Clark, George Bennet, W.S., 15 
! Douglas Cre.scent. 

1905. Clark. James, Advocate, 10 Drum- 
sheiigh Gardens. 
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1871. ♦Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
LL.D., of TiUypronie, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

1896. Clark, Thomas Bennet, C.A., New- 
milns House, Balerno. 

1908. Clay, Alexander Thomson, W.S., 
18 South Learnionth Gardens. 

1879. Cleland, John, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus 

Professor of Anatomy, University of 
Gla.sgow. 

1903. Clephan, Robert Colt.man, Marine 
House, Tynenioutli. 

1908. Clinch, George, F.G.S., 3 Meadow- 
croft, Sutton, Surrey. 

1880. Clocston, Thomas S., M.D.,LL.D., 

26 Heriot Sow. 

1905. Clyde, James Avon, K.C., 27 Moray 
Place. 

1891. Coats, Sir Thojias Glen, Bart., 
of Ferguslie, Paisley. 

1905.*Cochb.\ne, Kenneth, Xewfaan, 
Galashiels. 

1901.*Coche.an-Patbick, Mrs Ella A. K., 
IVoodside, Beith. 

1898. Cochran-Patrick, Nf.il J. Kennedy, 

of IVoodside, Advocate, 34 Heriot 
Row. 

1908. Collins, Major Hugh Brown, Aucli- 

inbothie, Kilnialcolin. 

1909. COMRIE, John D., M.A., B.Sc.. M.B., 

F. K.C.P.E., Lecturer on the History 
of Medicine, University of Edin- 
burgh, 7 South-East Circus Place. 
1901. Courtney, Charles J., Libr.ariau, 
Minet Public Library, Kn.atclibiill 
Road, Loudon, S.E. 

1891. CouTTS, Rev. Alfred, B.D., U.F.C. 

Maii.se, Wick, Caithness. 
1879.*CoWAN, Rev. Charles J., B.D., 
Morebattle, Kelso. 

1887. Cowan, John, W S , 'St Roiiiie, 

Grange Loan. 

1888. Cowan, IViLLiAM, 47 Biaid Avenue. 
1893.*Cox, Alfred W., Gleiidoick, Glen- 

carse, Perthshire. 

1899. Cox, Benjamin C., Largo House, 

Largo, Fife. 

1901. ♦Cox, Douglas H., 10 Druinsheugh 
Place. 


1882. Crabbie, George, 8 Rothesay Ter- 
race. 

1892. Craig-Brown, T., Woodburn, Sel- 

kirk. 

1900. C'ran, John, Backhill House, Mussel- 
burgh. 

1880. ♦Cran, John, Kirkton, Iiiverne.ss. 

1903. Crawford, Donald, K.C., LL.D., 
Sheriff of Aberdeen, Kincardine and 
Banff, 35 Chester Street. 

1909. Crawford, Robert, Oohilton, 36 
Hamilton Drive, Maxwell Park, 
Glasgow. 

1908. Crawford, Rev. Thomas, B.D., of 
Orchil], Braco, Perthshire. 

1905. C'REE, James Edward, Tusculuni, 
North Berwick. 

1907. Crichton, Douglas, 3 New Square, 
Lincoln’.s Inn, London. 

1889. Crombie, Rev. James M., The Manse, 
Cote des Neiges, Montreal, Canada. 
1886. Cross, Robert, 13 Moray Place. 

1891. Cullen, Alexander, Architect, 3 
Blytliswood Square, Glasgow. 

1907. Gumming, Alexander D., Head- 
master, Public Scliool, Callander, 
1903. Cunningham, Henry .1., Worcester 
College, O.xford, 

1891. Cunningham, James Henry, C.E., 2 
K.avelstou Place. 

1893. Cunnington, B. Howard, Devizes. 
1893. CuRLE, Alexander 0., W.S., South 

Learnionth Gardens, — SecrHary. 
1S89.*Curle, .Tames, jun., Prionvood, 
Melro.se . — -Curutor of Moseu/ti. 
1886.*CuiiRiE, James, Larktield, W.ardie 
Road. 

1879.*CursITkr. James Walls. .Albert St., 
Kirkwall. 


1879. Dalgleish, J. J , Brankston Grange, 

! Stirling. 

I 1901. D.alkkith, The Right Hon. Earl of, 
j Eildon Hall, St Boswells. 

1893. Dalrymplk, The Right Hon. Sir 
j Charles, Bart., Newhailes. Mussel- 

burgh. 
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1883. Dalrymple, The Hon. Hew 
Hamilton, Lochinch, Wigtownshire. 
1886.*Davidson, James, Solicitor, Kirrie- 
muir. 

1909. Davidson, John Mark, Braedale, 
Lanai k. 

1901. Dewar, T. W., of Harperlield, Sandi- 
laiids, Lanarkshire. 

1901. Dick, Rev. James, Blackwood, Auld- 
girth, Dumfriesshire. 

1898. Dick, Rev. Robert, Coliusbiirgh, 
Fite. 

1906. Dickson, LEo^ARD AValter, C.A., 

45 Manor Place. 

1895. Dickson, William K., Advocate, S 
Gloucester Place , — Lihrai mn, 
18S2.'*Dickson, William Tr.-vqoair, W.S., 

11 Hill Street. 

1886.*Dixon, John Henry, Dundarach, 
Pitlochry, 

1907. Dobbie, James Johnston, M.A., ^ 

LL.D., D.Sc., F.PuS., Diiector of the ' 
Royal Soottl^h Museum, 27 Polwarth ; 
Terrace. | 

1899. Dobie, William Fraser, 47 Grange 
Road. 

1895. Donaldson, Henry T., Biitish Linen 
Bank, Xairn. 

1905. Donaldson, Hcgh, 101 Main Street, 
Canielon, Falkirk. 

1867 ’'Donaldson, Sir Ja.mes, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of St 
Andiews, 

1908. DouolaS'Campbfxl, Col. Monta<;ue, 

D.S O.. 34 Aherciomhy Place. 
1861.*DouglaS, Davu>, 10 Castle Street. ' 

1895. Douglas, Sir George, Bait., Spring* j 
wooil Paik, Kelso. ! 

1902. Dougl\s, R. Smeaton, Art and Writ- j 
ing Master, Ayr Academy. 
18S1.*Douglas, W, D. Robinson, Orchardton, | 

Castle-Donglus. 

1893. Dowden, The Right Rev. John, D.D., ' 
LL. D., Bishop ot the Episcopal j 
Church ill Edinburgh, 13 Learmonth 
Terrace,— Vice-Prcbident. 

1895. Downie, Lieut.-Col. Kenneth Mac- I 
KENZIE, M.D., Peiitland Cottage, i 
Gillespie Road, Cohnton. 


1900.*Drummond-, James AV., AA^esterlahds, 
Stirling. 

1S96.*Drummond, Robert, C.E., Fairfield, 
Paisley. 

1878. Drummond, William. 4 Learmontli 
Terrace. 

1895.*Drummond-AIoray, Capt. AV. H., of 
Abercairney, Crieff. 

1891. Duff. Thomas Gordon, of Drummuir 
Keith. 

1902. Duff-Dunbar, Mrs L., of Ackergill, 
Ackergill Tower, Caithness. 

187‘2.*Duke, Rev.AViLLiAM, D.D.,St A'igeans, 
Arbroath. 

1878. Dunbar, Sir Archibald Hamilton, 
Bart., of Northheld, Diiffus House, 
Elgin. 

1909. Duncan, Rev. David, MinGter ot St 
Thomas'jj Parish, 1 Beechwood Drive, 
Tollcros>, Glasgow. 

1837- Duncan, G. S. , J.P., Dunmore A’illa, 
Blairgowrie. 

1909. Duncan, James, Librarian, 22 Airlie 
Place, Dundee. 

1877.*Dunpas, Ralph, C S., 16 St Andrew 
Scjuare. 

1904. Dyer, Edmund Eustace, M.B., C.M. 
Gladstone Hou^ie, Alloa. 

1892.*Edwards, John, 4 Great Western 
Terrace, Glasgow. 

1904. Eeles, Francis Carolus, 1 Strath- 
fillan Road. 

1885.*ELDEii, William Nicol, Al.D., 6 
Torphicheu Street. 

1901. Elgin ami Kincardine, The Right 
Hou. The Earl of. K.G., G.C.S.L, 
LIjD., Broomhall, Duiitermline. 

1889. Erskine, David C. E., ALP., of Liii- 
lathen, Linlatheu Hou'ie, Broughty 
Feiry. 

1909. Ewen-Wat^on, George J., W,S., 
Pembroke Lodge, Murrayficld. 

1895. Farquharson, Major James, Cale- 
donian United Service Club, Ediu- 
burgh. 

i880.*FAULDS, A, Wilson, Knockbuckle 
House, Beith 
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1904. FERGfsox, James Archibald, Banker, 

19 Stirling Road, Trinity. 

1890. Pergcsun, Prof. John, LL.D., Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. 

1890. Fehgcsux, Rev. John, B.1>., Manse of 
Alierdalgie, Pertlisliire. 

1908. Ferguson, Rev. John, D.D., The 

Manse, Linlithgow. 

1892. Ferguson, John, Writer, Buns. 

1875. Fergusson, Sir James R., Bart., of 
Spitalhaugh, West Linton. 
1899.*Findlat, James Leslie, Architect, 10 | 
Eton Terrace. j 

1892. *FiNDLAy, John R., 27 Brumsheiigh j 

Gardens. 

1905. Findlay, Robert de Cardonnel, 19 

Grosieiiov Street. 

1885. Fleming, D. Hay, LL.I).,! Chamber- 
lain Road. 

1909. Fleming, Rev, D. W. B. , The 

Sanctuary, Culross. 

1895. Fi.eming, James Stark, Inverleny 
House, Callander. 

1893. *Fle.ming, Rev. Ja.mes, M.A., Minister 

of Kettiiis. 

1905. Fleming, John, 1 Lynedoch Terrace, 

Glasgow. 

1908. Fletcher, Edwin W., Ivydeiie, 

Heudham Road, Itpper Tooting, 
London, S. W. 

1875.*Foote, Alexander (no aihlress). 

1906. For-shaw, Charles F., 1,L.D., B.C'.L., 

4 Hustler Terrace, Bradtord. 

1909. Fortune, George, Architect, Kilmeiiy 

House. Duns. 

1906. Foulkes- Roberts, Arthur, Solici- 
tor, 47 Vale Street, Denbigh, X. 
Wales. 

1883. Fox, Charles Henry, M.D., 3r> 
Heriot Row. 

1902. Fr.aser, Edw.ahd D., c/o J. & T. 

Scott, 10 George Street 
1898. Fraser, Hugh Ernest, M.A., M.D., 
Jledical Superintendent, Royal In- 
iirniary, Dundee. 

1890. Garden, F.vrquharsoxT., 4 Kuhislaw 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 


1908. Gardner, Alexander, Publisher, 

Dunroil, Pai.sley. 

1891.*Garson, William, W.S.. 60 Palmerston 
Place. 

1891.*Gai{STIN, John Ribion, D.L., M.A., 
Bragairstown, CastlebeUinghaiu, Co. 
j Louth, Ireland. 

! 1898. Gaythoupe, Harper, Prospect Road 

' Baiiow-iii-Furuess, 

1909. Gemmell, William, M.B., C..M., 

A\oca, Victoiia Drive, Scot.stouii- 
hill. Glasgow. 

1877. Gibb, John S,, 8 Cobden Cres- 
cent 

1907. Gibson, Rev. John George, M.A., 

B. D,. LL.D.. Rector of Ebchester, 
Westwood House, Ebchester, S.O., 
Newca.stle-i>n-Tyiie. 

1897. Gibson, Rev. John M.vckexzie, M.A., 
22 Regent Terrace. 

1903. Gibson, William, M.A,, 9 Danube 
Street. 

1896. Gillies, Patrick Hunter, M.D., 
Dunmore House, Easrtale, Argyll- 
shire. 

1901. Gladstone, Sir John R., Bart., of 
Fasque, Lameneekirk. 

1885. Glen, Robert, 32 Dublin Street. 

1834. Gordon, James, W.S., 8 Ea^t Castle 
Road. Mercliiston. 

I 1909. Gordon, James Tennant, Chief Con- 
stable of Fife and Kinross, Bellbrae, 
Cupar, Fite. 

1901. Gordon, The Hou. John E.. 44 Albert 
Court, Prince's Ctate, Loudon. 

1839. Gordon. Wili.ia.m, of T'arvie, 60 South 
Street. St Andrews. 

1883. Gokdon-Gilmour, Lt.-Col, Robe:rt, 

C. B., D S.O., of Craigiiiillar, The 
Inch, Liberton. 

1869.*Goudie, Gilbert, 31 tJreat King 
Street. 

1893. Godrlie, James, Lieut. Central India 
Hoise, c/o Messrs Gniidlay & Co., 
Bombay, India. 

18SS. Grant, F. J., W.S.. Lyon Office, H.M. 

General Register House. 

1905. Grant, James, L.R.C.P. and S., 
Seafield House, Stromiiess. 
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1903. Grant, Sir John Macpherson, Bart., 

Ballindallocli Castle, Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

1902. Grant, P. A. H , of Druniinnor, 

Rhyiiie, Aberdeenshire. 

1904. Gray, Baxter, Springbank, Broughty 

Ferry. 

1904. Gray, Rev. John, St Peter’s, Falcon 
Avenue, Morningside Road. | 

1891. Green, Charles E., The Hollies, | 
Gordon Terrace. 1 

1903. Greenwood, William de R., LL.D., [ 

Barrister-at-Law, Croj lands, Spring ! 
Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex. ! 

1887. Greig, Andrew, C. K, 3 Duntrune 

I 

Terrace, Broughty Fen-y. ! 

1886.*GRErG, T. Watson, of Glencarse, ; 

Perthshire. I 

1899. Grewar, David S., Dalnasaught, j 
Gleuisla, Alyth. 

1880. Grieve, Symington, 11 Lauder ' 
Road. I 

1871.*Grub, Very Rev. George, Dunmore i 
Par.NOiiage, Larbert. | 

1909, Gri’NDv-Xbw'man, S. A., F.E. 

Hi^t. Soc , Littleton Place, WaPall. 
1909. Gcnn, Neil Ballingal, F.I.A., 
F.F.A., Manager and Actuary of the : 
Scottish WidowV Fund and Life 
Assurance Society, 5 Druinsheugh 
Garilens. 

1907.*Guthrie, Charles, W.S., 15 Ann 
Street. 

1884.*Guthrie, Tlie Hon. Lord, 13 Royal 
Circus. 

1904. Guthrie. Sir James. LL.D., President 

of the Royal Scottish Academy, 41 
Moray Place. 

1899. Guthrie, John, Solicitor, Town Clerk 
of Crail. 

1905. Guthrie, Thomas .Maule, Solicitor, 

Brechin. 

1907. Guy, John C., Advocate, Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of tile Lotliians and Peeble.s- 
shire, 7 Darnaway Street. 


1861. ADDINGTON, The Right Hoii.Tlie Earl 
of, K T., Tyninghanie, Prestonkirk. 


1904. Haldane, R. C., of Lochend, 011a- 

berry, Lerwick, Shetland. 
1901.*Hamilton of Dalzell, The Right 
Hon. Lord, K.T., C.V.O., Dalzell, 
Motherwell. 

1898. Hampton, Rev. David Machardy, 
The Manse, Culross. 

1903. Harris, Walter B., Tangier, 
Morocco. 

1887 Harrison, John, Rockville, Napier 
Road. 

1886. Hart, George, Procurator- Fiscal of 
Renfrewshire at Paisley. 

1905. Harvey, William, 4 Gowvie Street, 

Dundee. 

1906. Hatch, Rev. J. Edgar, M.A., St 

Paul’.s Vicarage, Southampton. 

1874. Hay, J. T.. Blackball Castle, Ban- 
cliojy. 

1865.*Hay, Robert J. A. (no address). 

1895. Heiton, Andrew Granger, Architect, 

Perth. 

1889.*Henderson, James Stewart, 1 
Pond Street, Hampstead, London, 
N.W. 

1907. Henderson, John Alexander, Avon- 

dale, Cults, Aberdeen. 

1886. Henry, David, Architect, Estherville, 
Hepburn Gardens, St Andrew.s. 

1891. Herkies, Major Willi.im D., yr. ot 
Spottes, Dalbeattie. 

1908. Hewat, Archibald, F.F.A., F.R.S.E., 

Actuary, 13 Eton Terrace. 

1897. Hewat, Rev. Kirkwood, M.A., North 
Manse, Prestwick, Ayrshire. 

1887- Hewison, Rev. J. King, M.A., D.D.. 
The Manse, Rothe.say. 

1896. Higgin, j. Walter (no address). 

1881. Hill, George W. , 6 Princes Terrace, 

Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1907- Hodges, H. W., 89 Hyndland Road, 
Kelvin.side, Glasgow. 

1904. Holden, Lieut.-Col. Robert Mac- 
kenzie, 4th Bn. The Canieronians, 
United Service Club, London. 
1877.*Home-Drummond, Col. H. S., of Blair 
Drummond, Stirling. 

1874.*Hope, Henry W., of Luffness, 
Aberlady. 
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1896. Horsbuegh, James, 21 Campden Hill 
Gardens, Kensington, London. 

1904. Horton - Smith, Lionel Graham 
Horton, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
.0.3 Queen’s G.'irdens, Lancaster 
Gate, London. 

1901. Hogldsworth, Sir William Henry, 
Bart., Coodham, Kilmarnock. 

1892. Houston, Rev. A. M'Neill, M.A., 
B. D.. The Manse, Anchterderran, 
Cardenden, Fife. 

1889.*Howden, Charles R. A., Advocate, 
27 Drummond Place. 

1886. Howdbn, John M., C.A., 11 Eton 
Terrace. 

1891. Hunter, Rev. James, Fala Manse, 
Blaok.shiels. 

1898. Hunter, Thomas, W.S., Town Clerk 
of Edinburgh, Inverarbour, 54 Inver- 
leith Place. 

1882. Hutcheson, Alkx.vnder, Architect, 
Herschel House, Brought)' Ferry. 

1895. Hutchison, James T.. of Moreland, 12 
Douglas Crescent. 

1871.*Hutchison, John, R.S .-t., 2 Carlton 
Street. 

1909. Hyde, The Hon. John, F.R.G.S., etc., 
Lamer Heights, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 


1899. iMRiE, Rev. David, St Andrew’s U.F. 
Church, Diinieriiiliiie. 

1891. iNGLis, Alk.nandbr Wood, 30 Aber- 
cromby Place. 

1908. Ingi,is,’alan, Art Master, Arbroath 
High School, Beaufort. Montrose 
Road, Aibroatli. 

1904. iNGLis, Francis Caird, Rock House, 

( 'altoii Hill. 

1906.*Inglis, John A., Advoc.ate, 1-3 Ran- 
dolph Crescent. 

1887. INGLIS, Rev. W. Mason, M.A., 
Aucliterhouse. 

1901. Jackson, Richard C., c/o C. A. 
Bradley, Esq., 39 Garthland Drive, 
Glasgow. 


1908. Jeffrey, Peter, 15 Coates Gardens. 

1902. ‘Johnston, Alfred Wintle, Architect, 

29 Ashburnhani Mansions, Chelsea, 
London , 

1892. Johnston, David, 24 Huutly Gardens, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1905. Johnston, C. N., K.C., LL.D.. Sheriff 
of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 4 
Heriot Row. 

1908. Johnston, George Harvey, 22 
Garscube Terrace. 

1900. Johnston, William, G.B., LL.D., 
M.D., Colonel (retired). Army Medi- 
cal Staff of Newton Dee, Murtle. 

1907. Johnston, William Campbell, W.S., 
19 Walker Street. 

1903. Johnstone. Rev. David, Minister of 

Qiiarif, Shetland. 

1892. JoHNsroNE, Henry. M.A. O-xon. 
(Edinburgh Academy), 69 Nortluim- 
berlaml Street. 

1898. Jonas, Alfred Charles, Uch C.ae, 
Melfort Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


! 1908. Kay, John Smith, jnn., 12 Glengyle 
Terrace. 

; 1893. Kaye, Walter Jenkinson, B.A., 
Pembroke College, Harrogate. 

1870.*Keltie, John S., LL.D., Secretary, 

. Royal Geogi-aphical Society. 1 St 

! John’.s Wood Park, London, N.W. 

I 1880. ‘Kennedy, John, .M.A., 25 Abingdon 
I Street, IVestnunster. 

I 1907. Kent, Benjamin William John, 
Tatetield Hall, Beckwitlnshaw, Harro- 
gate. 

1907. Kent, Bramley Benjamin, Tatetield 
Hall, Beckwithshaw, Harrogate. 

1S89.*Kermode. Philip M. C., Advocate, 
Claughbane, Ramsey, Isle of .Man. 

' 1889. Kerr, Andrew William, F.RS.E., 
Royal Bank House, St Andrew 
Sijuare. 

1896. Kerr, Henry F., A.R.I.B.A., 62 
Hanover Street. 

1878. King, Sir James, Bart., LL.D., 115 
Wellington Road, Glasgow. 
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1884. Kinloch, Sir John G. S., Bart., 
Kinloch House, 

1892. Kinross, John, K.S.A.. Architect- 
Seven Gables, 33 Mortonhall EoaJ. 

1900. *Kintore. The Right Hon. The Earl 

of, GC.M.G., LL.D., Keith Hall, 
Inverurie. 

1S96. Kirkpatrick, John G., W.S-, 32 
Morningside Park, Ediiihingh. 

1906. Knowles, ■\Villia:m Hfnry, F.S.A., 
Little Bridge, Go'^forth, Kewcastle- 
on-T} lie. 

1903 Laidlaw, 'Walter, .A-hhey Cottage, 
Jedburgh. 

1890. Laing. Jami-s H. W., B.Sc , 

M.B.. 9 Tay S(piare, 

Dundee. 

1899. Lamb, Ja.mes, Leabrae, Jnverary Ter- 

race, Dundee. 

1901. Lamington, The Riglit Hon. Lord, 

G.C.-M.G.jLaniington House, Laniing- 
ton 

1901. *Lamont, Norman, M. P.,oI Knockdow, 

Toward, Argyleshire. 

1900. Lang, Andrew, M.A., LL.D., 

D.C.L., 1 Mailoe.s Ib>acL Kt'iisington, 
London. 

1892, ’‘Lang, Lieut. -Col. James, 9 Crown 

Gardens, Dowanliill. Glasgow. 

1893. Langwill, Robert lb, 7 St Leonard’s 

Bank, Perth. 

1S82."'Leadbetter, Th(»mas Greenshields, 
Architect, Swiuton House, Duns. 
1907. Leighkin, Joneph Mackenzie, 
Librarian, Public Library, Greenock. 
1904. Leitch, Colin. Ar(lri>haig. 

1907. Lennox, David, M. D., F.K.A.S., 
Taysi<le House, 162 Nethergate, 
Dundee. 

1884.*Lennox. James, Eden Bank, Dumfries. 
1857.’'Leslie, Chari, es Stephen, of 
Balquhain, 11 Chanonry, Aberdeen. 

1902. *Leveson-Goweu, F. S., Travellers’ 

Club, Pall Mall, London, 

1907. Lind, George Jame.s, 121 Kua do 
Golgotha, Oporto, Portugal. 

1890. Lindsay, Leonard C., 23 Belgrave 
Road, London. 


1873.*Lindsat, Rev. Thomas M., D.D., 
Professor of Divinity, U.F. Church 
College, Glasgow. 

1892. Linton, Simon, Oakwood, Selkirk. 

1881. *Little, Robert, Ardenlea, North 

wood, Middlesex. 

1898. Livingstone, Duncan Paul, New- 

bank, Gitlnock. 

1901. Livingstone, Matthew, 32 Hernii- 
tage Gardens. 

1904. Lockhart, Sir Simon Macdonald, 

Bart., of Lee and Carnwatli, The 
Lee, Lanark. 

1908. Logan, George, 9 Calton Road. 

1901. Lonev, John W. • M.. 6 Carlton 

Street. 

1882. Lori'ier, George, Durri.sdeer, Gills- 

land Road. 

1905. Low, Edward Bruce, M.A,, B.L,, 

S.S.C , 6 Gordon Terrace. 

1899. Low, ilev. Gkouge Puncan, M.A., 65 

Moiningsule Drive. 

1902. Low, George M., Actuary, 11 Moray 

Place. 

1907. Lowber, Chancellor J. W. , Ph.D., 
113 East 18th Street, Austin, Texas, 
U.S.A. 

2903. Lowe, P. F., M.A., LL.D., 19 George 
S'luare. 

1904. Lowson, George, LL.I)., Rector of 

the Ilich School, 14 Park Place, 
Stirling. 

1873.*Lumsden, Lt.-Col. Henry William, 
Langley Paik, Montrose. 
1873.*Ll'm.sden, Hugh Gordon, of Clova, 
Lufusden. Aberdeenshire. 
1880.*Lu.msden. Ja.mes, Arden House, Arden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

1905. Lusk, David Colville, Dunavon. 

Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 

1906. Lyle, James, Waverley, Queen’s 

Crescent. 

1892. Mac.vDam, Joseph IL, 38 Shoe Lane, 
London. 

1885. M‘Bain, James M., Tay view, Arbroath. 
1904. MacBride, Mackenzie, 4 Pitt 
Street, Portobello. 
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1908. M'Conachie, Eev. William, Tlie 
jran.se, Lauder. 

1889. JIacCohmick, Rev. Frederick H. J., 
Wrockwardiue Wood Rectory, Wel- 
lington, Salop. 

1904. JIacdoxald, Charle.s, Uunglass 
Castle, Bowling. 

1885. JIacdoxald, Coll Reginald, JI.D., 
Ardautrae, Ayr. 

1900. JIacdoxald, George, JI.A., LL.D., 
17 North Learmonth Gardens, — 
C'l/futor uf Coins. 

1879. JIacdox-ald, James, W.S , 21 TliGtle 
Street. 

1908. Jl-ACDOXALD, James, J.P., Dellilour 

House, Kiiigu.ssie. 

1909. MacDonald, John, Sutlieiland Arms 

Hotel, Golspie. 

1890.*JlAtDoXALD, John JLithlson, 95 
Halley Street. London, W. 

1882. JIacdoxald, Kenneth, Town Clerk of 
Inverness. 

1890. JI.icuoXALD. WII.LIA.M Rae, Neidpatli, 
Wester Coates .Avenue 

1896. Macdui-oall, James Fatten. C.B., 
Keeper ot the Records of Scotland 
and llegistrai - Geiiei.d, 39 Heriot 
Row. and Galhuiach, Ohan. 

1872.*JI‘Dowall, Thomas W., M.D., East 
Cottingwood, Jlorpeth. 

1908. JDElnev, Rev. Robert, JI.A., The 
Manse, Downpatrick, Ireland. 

1860. JIacewex, John Cochrane, Traflord 
Bank, Inveiness. 

1892. JREwex, Rev. John, Dyke, Forres. 

1903. JREwex, JJ’. C., JI.A., JV.S., 9 
South Charlotte Street. 

1899. Macfarlane-Guieve, W. A., JI.A. 
.and S.C.L. O.-son. , JI A. C.antah., 
Iinpington Park, Canihridgeshhe. 

1902. JI'Gilchrist, Charles R. B., 14 
Westminster Road, Liscird, Clieshire. 

1898.*JI‘GiLLivRAr Axgcs, C.JL, JI.D., 
23 Tay Street, Dundee. 

1878. JIacgillivrav, JJTlliam, JV.S., 32 
Charlotte Square. 

1901. JIacGregor, Alasdaik K., of Jlac- 
gregor. The Hermitage, Kothesav, 
Isle of Bute. 


1889. J[‘Hardt, Lt.-Col. A. B., C.B., 

3 Ravelston Park. 

1906. JMxxes, Johx A., JI.A., F.E.I.S., 

Laurelbank, Leven, Fife. 

1898. .Jl.AclxTOSH, Rev. Charles Douglas, 
JI.A., Jlinister of St Grants Church, 
Connel, Argyllshire. 

1897.*JIacixtvre, P. Jl., Advocate, 12 India 
Street. 

1907. JIackaix, Rev. William James, of 

Aiduamurclian, Claremont, Harro- 
gate. 

1876.*JIackay, -Exeas .1. G., I.L.D,, K.C.. 

7 Alhyn Place. 

1903. JI.VCKAV, George, JI.D., F. R.C.S.E., 
20 Dniiusheugh Gardens, 

1903. JIackay. George G., Jlelness, Hoylake, 
Cheshire 

1890. JIackay. James, Seend JIanor, Jlelks- 
ham, Wilts. 

1888. JIackay, J. P., JJ’’.S., Wliitehonse, 
Ciainond Bridge, Jlidlothiau. 

1897. JIackay, Tho.m-as A . 9 St J'lncent 
Street, 

1882. JIackay, William, Solicitor, Inver- 
ness. 

1909. JIackean, Normax JR, 7 King Street, 
Paisley. 

1909. JI.rcKEc'HNiE, Johx JIaclellan, 
Solieitor, 6 VJ^esthourne Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

1887. JIackexzie, D.avid J., Sheritl'-Suhsti- 
tute. Crookedholm House. Hurlford, 
Ayrshire 

1906. JI.vckkxzie, Evax N. Burtox, yr. 
of Kilcoy, Kilcoy Castle, Killearnan, 
j Uo.ss-shire. 

! 1S91.*M.vckenzie, James, 2 Rillhaiik Cres. 
j 1872.*jr.\CKEXziE, Rev. James B.. Kenmore, 
j Aherteldy. 

I 1900. JIackexzie, Sir Kexxeth J., Bart., 
King’.s .and Lord Treasurer’s Ke- 
I niembraiicer, 10 Jloray Place. 

I 1882. JIackexzie, R. JV. R., Stormoiitfield, 

I Perth. 

I 1870.*J1ackenzie, Tho.mas, Sheriff-Substi- 
I tide. Tain. 

! 1904. JIackexzie, JJDlliam Cook, 38 Jloiint 
Ararat Road, RicIiiiioiid-on-TIiames. 
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1904. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A., 34 IVilton 
Gardens, Gla.sgo\v. ' 

1901. M'Killop, James, jtin., Scottish Con- 
servative Club, Princes Street. 
1888.*Mackinlat, J. 51., 5I.A., The Lee, 

18 Colinton Eoad, Merchi.-ton. 

1893. Mackintosh, William Fyfe, Town 

Chamberlain, 107 High St., Ar- 
broath. 

1878. Macl.agax, Robert Cr.aig, M.D., 5 
Coates Crescent. 

1903. 5I‘Lacchlan, James J., P.F.A., 

19 Coates Gardens. 

1896.*5IacLba>', j. A., Union Bank House, 
Forfar. 

1903. M‘Lean, Rev. John, 5Iini5ter of 
Grantully, Pitilie, Aberfeldy. 

1885. *5IacLehose, Ja.mes J., M.A., 61 St 

Vincent Street, Gla.sgow. 
1890.*Maoleod, Sir Reginald. K.C.B., 
5'inters, Maidstone, Kent. 

1907. hlACLEOD, Rev. William H., B.A. 

Cantal)., 5Ianse of Buchanan, Drj- 
men 

1875. Macmath, William, 16 St Andrew 
3c|uare. 

1905. SIaC-MILLan, H. P., Advocate, 23 
Northumbeiland Street. 

1886. Macpmbrson, Archibald, Architect, 

7 Young Street. 

1878. 5IACPHEHSON, Norman, LL.D., 6 
Buckingham Terrace. 

1909. MacRab, Capt. Colin, 23 Rutland 
Court, Rutland Gardens. London, 

S.W. 

1908. 5IacraE, Rev. Donald, B.D., The 

hlanse, Eilderton, Ross-shire. 
1882.*5 IacRitchie, David, C.A., 4 Archi- 
liald Place. 

1909. Malcolm, John, Teacher, Alexandra 

Cottage, Monitieth, Foilarshire. 

1896. Malloch, James, M.A., Dudhope 
Villa, Dundee. 

1899. Mann, John, C.A., Hill.side, Bridge of 
IVeir, 

1901. Mann, Ludovic 5I‘Lellan, Garth, 
Bridge of Weir. 

1909. Man.son, William, Searcher of 
Records, 18 Esslemont Road. 


1906 Marshall, Henry B,, of Rachan, 
Broughton, Peeblesshire. 

1835. Marshall, William Hinter, of 
Callander, Perthshire. 

1902. 5IARTIN, F. J., W.S., 17 Rothesay 
Place. 

1909. SIartin, Rev. John, LhF.C. 5Ianse, 
Callander. 

1908. SIastin, John, F.L.S., F.C.S., Wood- 

leigh House, Totley Brook, Sheffield. 
1892. hlATHESON, Augustus A.. M.D., 41 
George Square. 

1884. 5IAXWELL, The Right Hon. Sir Her- 

bert Eustace. Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., 
of -Moiireitli, Wigtownshire, — Presi- 
dent. 

1892.*5[axwell, Sir John Stirling, Bart.’. 
LL.D., Pollok House, Pollok- 
shaw.s. 

1904. May, Thomas. F.E.LS,, Loniiiay, 
Lower Walton. Warrington. 

1887. hlELDRUM, Rev. A., 51. A., Logierait, 
Balliiiluig. 

1900. Menzies, W. D. Graham, of Pit- 
eiir, Hallyhiirton Hoii.se, Coiipar 
Angus. 

1878. Mercer, 5Iajor William Lindsay, of 
Huntiiigtower, Pertli. 

1885. hiBTCALKE, Rev. W. .M., D.D., South 

Manse, Paisley. 

1882. 5I1LLAB, Alexander H., LL.D., 
Kosslynn House, Clepingtoii Road, 
Dundee. 

1909. 5I1LLAB, Rev. David Alexander, 20 

Airlie Place, Dundee. 

1896. Miller, Alexander C., M.D., Craig 
Linnhe, Fort- William. 

1878.*.Miller, George Andbrson, W.S., 
Knowehead, Pertli. 

1904. 5IILLER, John Charles, Agent, Com- 
mercial Bank, 133 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

1907.*Milleb, Robert Schaw. W.S., 14 
Rosebery Crescent. 

1906. hliTCHELL, Rev. Canon Anthony, 
M.A., B.D., Principal of the Theologi- 
cal College of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, Coates Hall, Rosebery 
Ciescent, Edinburgh. 
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1888. ;Mitchell, Charles, C.E., 23 Hill 

Street. 

1884 Mitchell, Hugh, Solicitor, Pit- 
lochry. 

1886. *Mitchell, Eichard Blunt, of Pol- 

iDood, 17 Regent Terrace. 

1890. *Mitchi-ll, Sydney, Architect, 34 

Drumniond Place. 

1882.*;Mitchell-Thomson, Sir Mitchell, 
Bart., 6 Charlotte Square, 

1906. Modi, E. M., D.Sc., LL.D., F.C.S., 

etc.. Sleater Road, Bomhay. India. 

1907. Moffatt, Alexander, M. A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Stir- 
lingshire. Arnotdale, Falkirk. 

1908. Montgomerie, John Cunningham, of 

Dalruore, Stair, Ayrshire. 

1895. Moray, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Darnaway Castle, Morayslnre. 

1903. Moray, Anna. Countess Dowager 

of, Tarbat House, Kihlary Ross- 
shire. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1907. Morris, .Joseph, Fern Bank, Clermi- 

ston Road, Corstoiqihine. 

1882. Morrison, Hew, LL.I)., Librarian. 
Edinburgh Public Library. 

1908. Morrison, Rev. William, M.A., 7 

East Mayfield, 

1887. *Moubray, John J., Naenioor, Ruiu- 

hling Bridge. 

1904, MuuNsey, J. L., W.S,, Professor of 

Conveyancing, University of Edin- 
burgh, 24 Gleiicaini Crescent 
1897. Moxon, Charles, 77 George Stieet. 

1889. Muirhead, GfOrge. F.R.SE., Coiii- 

nnssioner for the Duke ot Rich- 
mond and Gordon, Speybaiik, 
Fochabers. 

1891. Munko, Alexander .M., City Cham- 

berlain, Town House, Aberdeen. 

1899. Munro - Ferguson, Ronald Cbau- 
FURD, of Xovar, M.P., Raith, Kirk- 
caldy. 

1897. Munro, John, J.P., Dun Righ, 
Oban. 
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Dr Hass Hildebrasd, Royal Antiquary of Sweden, Stockholm, 
Dr Ernest Chantre, The Mnseniii, Lyons. 


1892. 

5 Professor Loioi Pigorini, Director of the Royal Archaaological Museum, 
Rome. 
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1897. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in University College, London. 

Sir John Ehts, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Celtic, and Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Dr SoPHDS Muller, Secretary of the Royal Society of Xorthern Anti- 
quaries, and Director of the National Museum, Copenhagen. 

Dr Oscar Montelius, Professor at the National Museum, Stockholm. 

1900. 

10 Emile Cartailhac, 5 Rue de la Chaine, Toulouse. 

F. J. Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Oxford. 

Pev. S. Baring Gould, Lew Trenchard, North Devon. 

Robert Burnard, Huccaby House, Princetown, S. Devon. 

Charles W. Dtmond, The Castle, Sawrey, Ambleside. 

1908. 

15 Arthur John Evans, M.A., D.C.L., Keeper of the A.shmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

Salomon Reinach, Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of 
France, St Germain-en-Laye. 

Profes.sor H. Dragendorff, Director of the Romisch Germanischer Kom- 
mission, Frankfort-on-Mam. 

Professor E. Ritterling, Wiesbaden. 

Geheimrath Ludwig Jacobi, Homburg. 

2o Joseph Dechelette, Curator of the Museum, Roanne, Loire, France. 

1909. 

The Hon. Sir Schomberg M‘Donnell,K.C.B.,C.V.O., Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works and Public Buildings, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 



LIST OF THE LADY ASSOCIATES 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOYEMJiEU 30, 1909. 


[According to the Laws, the numher is limited to twenty-five.] 


1874. 

The Dowager Lady Dunbar of Northtiekl, Dutl'iis House, Elgin. 
1888. 

The Right Hoii. The Countess of Selkirk. 

1890. 

Mrs P. H. Chalmers of Avochie. 

1894. 

Mi.'i> Emma Swann, Walton Manor, Oxford. 

1895. 

5 Miss H. J. M. Russell of Ashiestiel, Galashiels. 

Miss Amy Frances Yule of Tarradale, Ross-shire. 

19(X). 

Miss IM. A. Murray, Edwai-ds Library, University College, London. 
8 Mrs E. S. Armitage, Westholm, Bawdon, Leeds. 



SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sijoiety of Antifjnaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, c o R. Cochrane, 7 St Stephens 
Green, Dublin. 

The Cambrian Arolueological Association, c,'o Canon Rupert Morris, D.D , 
4 IVarwiok Square, London, S.W. 

The Royal Arclueological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 20 Hanover 
Square, London, W. 

The British Arclueologic.d Association, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London. 

The Society of Architects, Staple Inn Buildings (South), Holborn, London. 

The Architectural, Archieological, and Historic Society of Chester, Grosvenor 
Mu.seum, Chester. 

The Derbyshire Arohteological and Xatural History Association, c/o Percy H. 
Currey, 3 Market Street, Derby. 

The Essex Archaeological Society, The Museum, The Castle, Colchester. 

The Kent Archieological Society, The Museum, Maid.stone, Kent, 

The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, c/o G. T. Shaw, Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool. 

The Associated Architectural Societie.s of Lincoln and Nottingliani, etc., c/o 
Rev. Canon Maddison, Vicar.-, Court, Lincoln. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-U])on-Tyne, The Castle, Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The Somersetshire Archieological and Xatural History Society, Taunton Castle, 
Taunton, Somersetshire. 

The Surrey Archieological Society, Castle Arch, Guildford, Surrey. 

The Sus.sex Archaeological Society, The Castle, Lewes, Sussex. 

The Geological Society of Edinburgh, India Buildings, George IV. Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

The Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, c'o G. G. Butler, Ewart Park, Wooler. 

The Roval Anthropological Institute, London, 50 Great Rns.-ell Street. London 
W.C. 



The Wiltshire Archteological Society, The Museum, Devizes. 

The Royal Irish Academy, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archseological Society, c,'o Rev. AV. Bazeley, 
Matson Rectory, Gloucester. 

The Numismatic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, London. 

The Shropshire .A.rch<eological Society, c/o G. F. Goyne, Shrewsbury. 

The Dumfriesshiie Natural History and Antiquarian Society, Ewait Public 
Library, Dumfries. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association, 117 George Street, Edinburgh. 

The New Spalding Club, c 'o P. J. Anderson, University Library, Aberdeen. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, c/o Rev. F. G. Walker, 21 St Andrewk 
Street, Cambridge. 

The Royal Historical Society, 7 South Square, Grayk Inn, London, W.C. 

The Literary and Soientiftc Society, The Museum, Elgin. 

The Yorkshire Arclueological Society, c, o E. Kitson Clark, 10 Park Street, Leeds. 

The Perthshire Natural History Society, Natural History Museum, Perth. 

The Thoreshy Society, 10 Park Street, Leeds. 

The Buchan Field Club, c, o J. F. Tocher, Chapel Street, Peterhead. 

The Viking Club, o o A. W. Johnston, 29 Ashburnham Mausion.s, Chelsea, 
Loudon. 

The Glasgow Arclueological Society, c/o A. H. Charlevis, Secretary, 19 Sr 
Vincent Place, Gla.sgow. 

The Stirling Natural History and Arclueological Sodetc, c/o D. B. Morris, 
Town Clerk, Stirling. 

The Hawick Arclueological Society, Hawick. 

The Gaelic Society of Inverness, c o D. F. Mackenzie, Secretary, 42 Union 
Street, Iiiverne.'S. 


Foreign Societies, Universities, Museums, &c. 

The Roval Society of Northern Antiquaries, Priiidsen’s Palace, Copenhagen 
(Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift Selskab). 

La Societe Natioiiale des Antiqiiaires de France (Miisee dii Louvre), Pans. 
Antiquarische Gesellschal’t, Zurich, Stadtbibliothek, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Vereiii vou Alterthumsfreunde iiii Rheinlaiide, Bonn, Germany. 

The Smithsomau Institution, Washington, U.S.A., c o Wm. Wesley & Son, 
28 Essex Street, Strand, London. 

The Canadian Institute, 28 Richmond Stieet Ea.st, Toronto, Canada. 

The Museum, Bergen, Norway. 

Foreningeii til Norske Fortidsmindesinerkers Bevaring, The University, Chris- 
tiania, Norway. 

The Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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The Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, c'o Win. Wesley & Son, 28 Essex • 

Street, Strand, London. 

The Peabody Museum, c o Wm. Wesley & Son, 28 Essex Street, Strand, London. 

Gesellschaft fur Xutzliche Forschungen, Trier, Germany. 

Physic-CEkonomische Gesellschaft, c 'o Dr Otto Tischler, Konigsberg, Prussia. 

Berliner GeselLchaft fur Anthroiiologie, Koniggratzer Strasse, 120, Berlin, S.W. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Burgring, 7, Wien, Austria. 

Societe d’Archeologie de Bruxelles, 14 Rue Ravenstein, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Societe des Bollandists, 14 Rue des Ursulines, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

L’Ecole d’Anthropologie, 15 Rue de L’Ecole-de-Medecine, Pans. 

Societe Archeologique de Namur, c o Adrien Oger, Conservateur, Namur, 

Belgium. 

Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Rome, Italy. 

Der Alterthumsgesellschaft, Prussia, c o Dr A. Bezzenberger, Vesselstrasse, 2, 

Konigsberg, Pru.s.sia. 

Romisch Germanischen Central Museum, Mainz, Germany. 

Romisch Germani.sohe Koiumissiondes Kaiserlichen Archieologischen Institul.s, 

Fraukfuit am Main. 

Stadisohes iluseuiu fur Volkerkunde, Leip-ig, Germany. 

La Societe Archeologique de Moravie, c.’o J. L. Cervinka, Kojetin, iMoravie, 

Austi ia. 

Prahistorischen Kominis.sion der Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, Vienna, Austria. 

Centralblatt fur Anthropologie, c o Dr G. Buschan, Friedrich Carl Strasse, 71, 

Stettin, Prussia. 

Societe Archeologique du ilidi de la France, Toulouse, France. 

L’Acadeinie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Pans, c o Messrs Kegan, Paul, 

Trench, Triibner & Co., Dryden House, 43 Gerrard Street, London. 

La Coiiimis.sione Archeologica Cominunale di Roma, Pres.so il Miiseo Capitolino, 

Rome. 

La Societe d’ Anthropologic de Paris, l.> Rue de L’Ecole de Medecine, Paris. 

La Miisee Guimet, Paris, France. 

La Societe Archeologique de Constantine, Algeria. 

National Museum of Croatia, C;o Dr Jo.s. Briinsmid, Directeiir, Zagreb, Croatie, 
Austria-Hungary. 

The Bosniscli-Herzegovinisch Landes- Museum, Sarajevo, Bosnia. 

Bureau des Schweizerisclies I,andes-Museum, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Nordiska Museet, c/o Dr Arthur Hazeliiis, Director, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Museum of Northern Antiquities, Siegward Petersen, Conservateur, The 
Univeisity, Christiania. 

The Royal Bohemian Museum, c o Dr J. L. Pic, Director, Prague, Austria. 

Societa Romana di Antropologia, 26 Via del Collegio Romano, Rome, Italy. 
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La Societe d’Histoire et d’Archeologie de Gand. Bibliotheque de I’llniversite, 
Fosse d’Othon, Gand, Belgium. 

Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskab, Trondhiem, Norway. 

Historische und Antiquarische Gesellschaft in Basel, c/o Dr J. Schneider, 
Bibliothekar, Basel, Germany. 

La Societe Finlandaise d’Archeologie, c,'o Johani Bonne, Secretaire, Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

La Societe d’Anthropologie de Lyon, an Museum, Palais Saint Pierre, Lyon, 
France. 

La Societe des Antiquaires de I’Ouest, 20 Rue de I’Est, Poitier.-, Vienne, 
France. 

Der Historischer Verein fur Niedersachsen, Hanover, Germany. 

Guteborg och Bohuslans Foruminiiesforening, Stadsbiblioteket, Gdteborg. 

The Archjeological Survey of India, Simla, India. 

Verein fvlr Nassauische Alterthnmskunde, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

The Provincial Museum, c/o David Boyle, Superintendent, Toronto, Canada. 

The British School at Rome, c/o J. F. F. Baker-Peroyne, Secretary, 22 
Albemarle Street, London, W. 

The University of California, Berkeley, United States, c o Win. Wesley & Son, 
28 East George Street, Strand, London. 

Columbia University Library, New York, c/o J. E. Stechert, 2 Star Y'ard, 
Carey Street, Chancery Lane, London. 

From the Publishers. 

The Editor of The Anthiaanj (c o Elliot Slock, 02 Paternoster Row), London. 

The Editor of The Eeliqvarij ami llluArated Archieoloijist [A. Allen & Sons, 
45 Rathbone Place), London, W. 

Porliujalia, Rua do Conde, 21, Oporto, Portugal. 

L’ Anthropologic, Ma.sson & Cie, 120 Boulevard St Germain, Paris. 

Libr.vries, British 

Edinburgh Public Library, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library, I Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow University Library, Glasgow. 

Edinburgh University Library, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen LTniversity Library, Aberdeen. 

St Andrews University Library, St Andrews. 

The United Free Church College Library, The Mound, Edinburgh. 

The Signet Library, Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

The Advocates Library, Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

The British Museum Library, London. 
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The Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The University Library, Cambridge. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

The Boyal Library, Windsor. 

The Liverpool Free Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 

The Athenteiini Chib Library, Waterloo Place, London. 

The Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 

Chetham’s Library, Hunts Bank, Manchester. 

The Librarj’ of the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London. 

The Library, Victoria and Albert Museum, S. Kensington, London 
The Library of the Dean and Chapter, Durham. 

The Mitchell Library, Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

The Library of the Faculty of Procurators, c/o John Muir, Librarian, 62 St 
George’s Place, Glasgow. 

Baillie’s Institution, 153 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Municipal (Central) Public Library, Bristol (c/o E. R. Norri.s ilatthews, City 
Librarian). 


Lier.vries, Foreiox. 

The University Library (Universitet-s Bibliothek), Christiania, Norway. 

The University Library (Universitets Bibliothek), Upsala, Sweden. 

The Royal Library (Kongelige Bibliothek), Stockholm, Sweden. 

The University Library (Universitats Bibliothek), Kiel, Germany. 

The University Library (Universitats Bibliothek), Leipsic, Germany. 

The Royal Library (Konigliche Bibliothek), Dresden, Germany. 

The Rot'al Library (Konigliche Bibliothek), Berlin, Prussia. 

The Imperial Library (Kai-erliche Bibliothek), Vienna, Austria. 

The National Library (Bibliotherpie Nationale), Paris, France. 

The Public Library (Stadt Bibliothek), Hamburg, Germany. 

The University Library (Universitats Bibliothek), Gottingen, Germany. 

The Royal Library (Staati Bibliothek), Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 

The Boyal Library (Kongelige Bibliothek), Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A., c/o Mes.srs Stevens & Brown, 
Trafalgar Si|uare, London. 



PEOCEEDINGS 

OF IHK 

SOCIETY OF ASTKjr.UilES OF SCOTLAUD. 

HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINTH SESSION, 1908-1909. 

Anniversary ^^EETING, '^Oth Noveiuher 1908. 

The Eight Hon. Sir HERBEET MAXWELL, Bart., 
LL.D., D.C.L., President, in the Chiiir. 

Ur Uavid Cliristi.sou and Mr James .J. Maclehose. were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for the election of Office-Bearers. 

Tlie Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows : — 

President. 

The Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L. 

I ~iie-Pri:sidiii1s. 


VOL. XI.III. 


Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D., LL.D. 

Sir Arthur Mitchell. K.C’.B., AI.D., T.L.D. 
Thojias Ross. 


1 
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f'ounciUors. 


the Board 
of Trustees. 


Sir John Stirling \ 7> ,• 

I Kepresenhny 
Maxwell, Bait., ( 

LL.D., 

JOHX R. Fixdlay, 

Sir Kenneth J. Mackenzie. Bait., 
Representing the Treasury. 

CH.ARLES EdW.ARD WhITELAW. 
Ludovic M'Lellan M.ann. 


W^ILLIAII GaRSON, ^V.S. 

The Hon. Lord Guthrie. 

The Hon. Hew H. Dalrymple. 
Sir James Balfour Paul, LL.D. 
George Neilson, LL.D. 
AVilliam G. Scoti-Moncrieff. 
J.AMBS Edward Cree. 


Secretaries. 

Alexander 0. Curle, W.S. | Rouert Scott-Moncrieff, W.S. 


i’or Foreign Correspomhnee. 

The Rev. Prores.<or A. H. S.xyce, M.A., I J. Maitland Thomson, LL.D, 
LL.D., D.D. I 


Treasurer. 

John Notman, F.P.A., 28 St Andrew Square. 

Curators of the Museum. 

Rev. John Duns, D.D. | James Curle, W.S 
tjurator of Coins. 

George Macdonald, M.A,, LL.D. 

Librarian. 

W. K. Dickson. 

A Ballot having been taken, tlie following were duly elected 
Fellows 

Hugh Allingham, M.R.I.A., Piotinciid Bank Hou.se, Bally.shannon, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. 

AValtlr Leonard Bell, M.D., 123 Loudon Roa<l, Lowe.stofc, Suffolk. 
Peter Ross Bryce, Searcher of Records, l Lady Road. 

The Rev. Tho.mas Crawford, B.D., of Orchill, Braeo, Perthshire. 
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Col. iloNTAGUE Douglas-Caiipbell, D.S.O., 34 Aberci'oiiiby Place. 

The Re^-. Robert M'Elkey, M.A., The Manse, Downjmtrick, Ireland. 
Alexander Gardner, Publisher, Dunrod, Paisley. 

Archibald Hewat, F.F.A., F.R.S.E., Actuary, 13 Eton Terrace. 

The Rev. IVilliaji M‘Coxachie, The Manse, Lauder. 

The Rev. Donald Macr.ae, The Manse, Edderton, Ross-shire. 

John Mastin, F.L.S., F.G.S., IVoodleigh House, Totley Brook, Sheffield. 
'VViLLiAii Black Rankin, of Cleddan.-, 9 Laiisdowne Crescent. 

Colin Sinclair, M.A., Architect, 10 Gower Street, Ibrox, Glasgow. 

The Rev. Lacchi.ax ^IacLean M att, !M.A., B.D., The Manse, Alloa. 
Andrew Robertson M'ilson, M.A., M.D., Trafford House, Li.scard, 
Cheshire. 


The Secretary read the following list of Member.s deceased since the 
last Annual Meeting : — 


Homntrtj Fellow. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., etc., Britwell, Herts, 


Elected 

1874 


Fdlov:.-!. 

Professor Thomas Anxandale, M,D,, D.C.L., 34 Charlotte Siiuare, , 1882 

Rev. George Chalmers Baxter, U.F. Man.se, C.irgill, Perthshire, 1891 
R. Fitzroy Bell, Advocate, Teiujile Hall, Coldingham, . . 1903 

The Right Hon. Lord Blythswoop, of Blythswood, Renfrewshire, . 1901 

Sir David Brand, Sheritf of Ayrshire, 42 Coatc.s Gardens. . . . 1883 

Alexander Jame.s Steel Brook, 21 Chalmers Street, . . 1887 

The Rev. Canon Wii.liam Bruce, B. D.. Diinimarle, Cnlro.ss, . 1880 

Richard Cameron, 1 St D.ivnl Street, 1890 

The Right Hon. James Alexander Ca.mi'bei.l, LL.D, of Stracathro, . 1874 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Cami’bei.e-Baxxehm.vn, G.C.B , LL.D., 

Belmont Ca.stle, Meigle, ........ 1877 

Jame.s Dalrymele Gray' Dalrymple, of Woodhead and Meiklewood, . 1880 

Robert Donaldson, M.A., Headmaster, Lochend Public School, . 1891 

Robert Chellas Grah.ym, of Skipness, Argyllshire, . . . 1892 

Rev. hoGEii Rowson Lingard Guthrie, Tayhank House. Dundee, . 1874 

The Right Hon. Lord Herries, Everingham Park, York, . . 1901 

Rev. Ja.me.s Caldkr Maupmail, D.D., Harlaw Hou.se, Prestonpan.s, 1882 

•Sir James David Marwick, LL.D., M’oodside Terrace, Glasgotv, . 1861 

John Lajib Murray, J.P., of Heavt'.side, Biggar, .... 1899 
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Robert Reid, Baiiker, Fiiockheim, Forfarshire, .... 1906 

Rev. Robert Scott, M.A., D.D., Minister of Craig, Montrose, 1900 

Ueorse Seton, M.A., Advocate, Ayton House, Abernetliy, . 1848 

.I.vMEs Irvine Siiith, 20 Great King Street, .... 1874 

James Gibson Hamilton St.arke, of Troqneer Holm, Dumfries, 187.5 

John J. Stevenson, Architect, 4 Porche.ster Gardems, London, . . 1867 

Rev. WiLLi.AM Stevenson, !M.A., Minister of Auchteitool, Kirkcaldy, . 1887 

Maj.-Gen. John Heron M.axm'ell Sh.aw Stewart, R.E., 7 Inverness 

Terrace, London, .......... 1871 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the deaths of these Members. 

Mr W. K. Dickson, Secretary, read the following Report by the Secre- 
taries on the progress and work of the Society during the past year : — 

Memherghip . — Tlie total number of Fellows on the Roll of the Society 
at 30th November 1907 was 704. During tbe past year 44 new Fellows 
have joined, and two who had allowed their menibcvship to lapse have 
been reinstated. Twenty-five have died, 12 have resigned, and 5 have 
allowed their membership to lapse. We thus begin the new Session 
with a total membership of 708, being a net gain of 4 Fellows on the 
year (not including those who have just been elected). M’e may perhaps 
be allowed once more to invite the attention of Fellows to the great 
importance of keeping up the membership of the Society ; and we would 
remind them that the recruiting of even a single new member is a 
substantial and lasting service to Scottish archmology. 

ProceediiKjif . — The forty-seconil volume of the Proceedinga, an advance 
copy of which lies upon the table, contains 23 papers, two more than 
the preceding volume. Of thc.se 12 deal entirely or mainly' with pre- 
historic and protohistoric subjects. In this class perhaps the most 
important contribution is Mr Cole.s’s report on his survey of Stone Circles 
in the north-eastern section of Perthshire, maile under the Gunning 
Fellowship. The remaining 11 ])apers are notable for the somewhat 
unusual variety of matter with rvhich they deal. Two — Lord Guthrie’s 
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paper on “ jNIary Stuart and Roscoff,” and INIr Moir Bryce’s on “ A French 
Mission to Scotland in 1543 ” — are historical monographs, dealing almost 
entirely with docunientarj' material. Bishop Bowden’s study of the 
new photographic facsimiles of Boyaninnd’s Valuation has thrown fresh 
light on the mediieval Church in Scotland and on Scottish place-names. 
The Rev. Angus Mackay contributes a paper on Sutherland and Caith- 
ness in ancient geography and maps — a line of research which is of much 
practical value, and in which much remains to be done throughout the 
country. The Rev. Dr Hewison contributes a jiaper on the Scottish 
Covenants, which includes a list of all the copies of the Covenants 
known to be still in existence, with notes as to their history and condi- 
tion, their bibliography, and their present resting-places — a paper which 
perhaps calls for special recognition as placing on record in our Pro- 
ceedinijs what must be an indispensable working tool of all future 
historians of the Covenanting period. From an account-book of the 
seventeenth century Mr A. O. Carle has evoked the ghosts of ancient 
revellers and the savour of long-forgotten dinners. Mr Alan Reid 
continues his researches in the Lothian kirkyards. Mr "W. L. Bell has 
described an armorial stone in Orkney of much heraldic interest, and 
Mr Dickson has given an account of a media?val manuscript whose value 
is chiefly artistic. Dr George Mackay has brought us into touch with 
the early days of the Highland regiments, and in his paper on Glenure’s 
snuff-mull has recalled one of the most picturesque and mysterious of 
Highland tragedies. 

The Rhind Lectureship . — The Rhind Lecturer for the past year was 
Mr James Curie, who took as his subject the Roman station at Newstead, 
the excavation of which has been conducted under his per-sonal direction. 
The lectureship for the coming session has been undertaken by Dr 
David Murray, who is to deal with the occupation and use of the land 
in Scotland in early times. For the following year the lecturer is 
Professor Baldwin Brown, whose subject i.s to be “ The Art of the 
Period of the Teutonic Migrations.” 
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Ej-carations . — During tlic year the work at New.^teail has been steadily 
continued. Numerous fuitlier finds have been made, the total additions 
to the Museum from Newstead now numbering about 2000. In the 
course of his Rhind Lectures Mr Curie has already placed before the 
Society not onlj' details of the actual work on the ground and its immedi- 
ate results, but an idea of the bearing of tlie Xewstead discoveries on the 
whole subject of Roman archaeology. The question of the most suitable 
form in which to embody the permanent record of these discoveries i.s 
still under the consideration of the Council. 

Aihlition to the Ahiseum Staff . — We have pleasure in reporting that, 
by arrangement with the Hoard of Trustee.s, Mr Ceorge Archibald, who 
has hitherto been in the employment of the Society, has been placed on 
the permanent staff of the Museum. He will undertake the duties of 
Library attendant. Arrangements are under consideration which, it Is 
hoped, will increase the usefulness and accessibility of the Library. 

Mr John Xotman, Treasurer, submitted the Annual Report of the 
.Society’s Fund.s, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the Fellows. 

The Secretary read the following Report with reference to the 
National Museum of Antiquities under the Society’s charge for the 
year 1908 : — 

During the year the iMuseum has lieen o|)en to the public as fortnerly 
till -oth November, when the fee.s of admission [)rcviously charged on 
two days a week were abolished, and there is now no charge for 
admission on any day. 

The number of objoct.s of antifpiity .added to the Museum during the 
year has been 14.50 by donation, and 73 by purchase. The number 
of volumes added to the Library has been 165 by ilonation and 52 
by purchase, and the binding of 264 volumes of continuations has 
been proceeded with. 
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Among the donations to the Museum may be mentioned a large and 
important collection from the Brochs of Caithness presented by the 
representatives of the late Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., Hon. Mem. 
S.A. Scot., amounting to upwards of 1400 objects, chiefly obtained in 
the course of his extensive excavations of the Brochs on his estate of 
Keiss and in the surrounding neighbourhood. 

Among the purchases may be mentioned a hoard of bronze articles 
(22 pieces) ol Roman and late Celtic character, including four paterte, 
one of which has an enamelled handle, three enamelled fibulae, one 
being of the rare double-headed hippocamp tyj)e, four howls of beaten 
bronze, two spiral rings, and a beaded tore or neck-ring of bronze, 
found in Lamherton Moor, Berwickshire, some sixty years ago. 

The very remarkable collection obtained from the Society’s excavation 
of the Roman fort at Xewstead, Melrose, which now numbers about 
2000 objects, lias been provisionally arranged in the two new cases 
provided by H.M. Board of M’orks, and in a third case which has been 
made available by re-arrangeinent. As the excavations are still going 
on, further additions to this collection may be anticipated. 
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Monday, \Mh December 1908. 

Mr THOMAS ROSS, Vice-President, in the Cliair, 

A Ballot having heeii taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

William Brook, 21 Chalmers Street. 

The Rev. John Fergu.sox, D.D., The Manse, Linlithgow. 

The following purchases, acquired by the Purchase Committee during 
the recess, 11th ilay to 30th November, were exhibited : — 

A hoard of Roman and Late Celtic objects of bronze, from Laraberton 
Moor, Berwickshire, consisting of : — F’our Paterae, imperfect, one of which 
has an enamelled handle ; Three Enamelled Fibulae, one being shaped like 
a double-headed hippocamp ; Four Bowls of Beaten Bronze, one having a 
small perforation in the centre of the rounded bottom ; Two Spiral Rings, 
and a Beaded Tore or Neck Ring, all as described in tlie Proceedings, 
vol. xxxix. p. 367. 

Three Pewter Measures, with incised decoration, 3^ to 3|^ inches in 
height, from Kirkcaldy. 

Sheaf-gauge of Iron with wooden handle, total length 3 feet 61 inches, 
the point end sharp, and the blade pierced by two holes in one of which 
is a screw 4| inches long, from Athol. 

Stone Ball of Dark Grey Stone, 3 inches diameter, the surface covered 
with numerous projecting knobs, found early in last century on 
Tom-na-hurich, near Inverness. 

Finely made Arrow-head of Flint, Ij inches in length, with barbs 
and stem, and seriated edges, from Easter Moor, Dolphinton. 

Pin of Bronze, 6y inches in length, with a perforation in the head 
through which a ring J-inch in diameter passes, from Stennis, Orkney. 

Pin of Bronze, 4| inche.s in length, with open, circular [irojecting 
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liead, the lower, flat part of the head having traces of enamel and the 
upper part having three projecting discs, from Birsay, Orkne}’. 

Pin of Bronze, 'll- inches in length, the upper part moulded into six 
rounded bead-like divisions, from Birsay, Orkney. 

Pin of Bronze, 2| inches in length, with crook-shaped head, from 
Birsay, Orkney. 

King of Bronze, 1 J inches diameter, with the ends twisted together, 
from Birsay, Orkney. 

Flat Axe of Bronze, 4^ inches in length by If inches in breadth 
at the cutting edge, locality unknown, but i)robably from Orkney. 

Flanged Axe of Bronze, of inches in length by 21, inches across the 
cutting face, with a well-deflned stop ridge at the liase of the wings, 
locality unknown, but probably from Orkney. 

Socketed Axe of Bronze, 4] inches in length by 1^ inches across the 
cutting face, with a loo[) at the side, and the inside of the socket marked 
with a line, having three other lines impinging upon it obliquely on 
either side, found at Lamaneha, Peeblesshire. 

Xeedle of Bone, 2^ inches in length, from Birsay, Orkney. 

Long-handled AVeaviiig Comb of Bone, 4-J inches in length, the teeth 
badly damaged, from Stromness, Orkney. 

Three Spear-heads of Flint, from 4j inches to .32 inches in length, 
localities unknown. 

Adze of Dull Green Jade-like Stone, 4f inches in length by inches 
across the cutting face, and small axe-like implement of polished basalt 
If inches in length by li inches, localities unknown. 

Axe of Dark Grey Mottled Stone, highly polished, 2f- inches in length 
by 1 inch across the cutting face, with rounded butt, and straight side- 
edges, locality unknown. 

Axe rudely formed from a Grey Sandstone Pebble, 2^ inches in length 
by li inches across the cutting face, from Firth, Orkney. 

Whetstone of Light Grey Quartzite, inche.s in length by I f inches in 
width, by half an inch in thickness, slightly tapering to both ends, and 
with a groove carried out at one end, from Birsay, ( Irkney. 
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Slender Whetstone of Gi'ey Quartzite, 2| inches in length, perforated 
near the tapering end, from Birsay, Orkney. 

Portion of a Half-mould of Steatite, for casting a Bronze flanged Axe, 
locality unknown, but probably from Orkney. 

Lamp of Pieddish Sandstone, 7 by 5^ inches by 2^ inches thick, with a 
large hollow for the oil and a smaller picked hollow on the rever.se side 
of it, from Birsay, Orkney. 

Lamp of Beddish Saiukstone, of the same form, 7 by 5i inches and ' 2 ~ 
inche.s thick, w ith a lid of thin slate, from Birsay, Orkney. 

Oval Implement of Greenstone, 2-^ inches by 2§, perforated by a hole 
I inch in diameter, one edge of the perforation polished by friction. 

Implement of Limestone, convex on one side, flattened on the other, 
3 inohe.s in length, 1/ inches in breadth and inches in greatest 
thickne.ss, with a perforation at each end. 

Stone Ball, 3^ inches in diameter, which has been used as a pounder. 

Eleven Horn Spoons, four of wliicli are ornamented with double rows 
of punctulations, from Sandwick, Orkney. 

A S[) 0 on-ruould of Ash-wood, 13-; inches in length by 2^ inches in 
greate.st width, the two halves joined at the head by strong thongs of 
hide, and the handle ends fitted with a sliding ring of iron to keep the 
mould pressed tight, from Grphir, Orkney. 

Spindle of Wood, 1.0 inches in length, having a rudely notched head, 
and a whorl of sandstone 1^ inches in diameter. 

Crimping Instruments of Beechwood, the pin marked C*B, from 
Stromness. 

Piping Iron on tripod stand, 11.1 inches high. 

The following Book.s for the Library: — 

Transactions of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society, Ito ; The 
Rathen ^lanual, Ito ; Four Scottish Coronations, Ito ; Porteous’s Seals 
of the Town Councils of Scotland, 8vo, 1906 : Currie’s Place-name.s of 
Arran, 8vo, 1908 ; Watson’s Place-names of Ross and Cromarty, 8vo, 
1901: Day’s Enamelling, 8vo, 1907; Holwerda’s Xiederlandische 
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Arcliseologie, 4to, 1907 ; Le Clerc’s ilaiiuel d’Archeologie ChrLdiemie, 
2 vols. 8v(), 1907 ; Gray’s Excavation of Wick Barrow, Somerset, 8vo, 
1908 ; Sanford Terry’s Index to Papers relating to Scotland in tlie 
Reports of the Historical Manuscripts (.’oniniission, 8vn, 1908 ; Records 
of Gla.sgow, 1619-1719 (Burgli Records Society), -tto, 1908 : Charters 
of Trinity College Church, Edinhurgh (Burgh Record.s Society), 4to, 
1908 : Kisa’s Das Glas im Alterthuiner, 3 v’ols. 8vo, 1908 ; Craigie’s 
Skotland’s Rimur, Icelandic Ballads on the Gowrie Consjuracy, 8vo, 
1908; The Old Highlands, Papers read before the Gaelic Society of 
Glasgow, 8vo. 1908; Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
1896-1903, 5 vols. 8vo. 

The following donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 
and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By the Repre.sentatives of the late Sir Francis Tress Barry, 
Bart., of St Leonard’s Hill, Windsor, and Keiss Castle, 
Caithue.ss, F.S..\. London, ami Honorary Fellow of the 
Society of .Antiquaries of Scotland. 

Large collection of upwards of 1400 objects, obtained chielly from the 
excavation of Brochs on hi.s estate of Keiss, and in the neighbouring 
districts of Caithness. 

From the Keiss Broeii. — Weaving comb of deer-horn o inches in length : 
weaving comb of deer-horn 5 inches in length, with indented handle ; six 
pointed tools of bone; 6 bone pins; s[ioon-shaped implement of bone, 4^ 
inches in length ; implement of bone with rounded ends and perforated in 
the centre ; two sheep-shank bones, cacb pierced in the centre bv a small 
round hole ; cylindrical piece of bone. 2] inches in length by | inch in 
diameter, cut straight at the ends : shank bone, 2| inches in length, with 
couiiter.sunk perforation near the thicker end : flat piece of bone (broken), 
4): inches in length, pierced by four small circular holes ; half an armlet 
of bone 21 inches in diameter; portion of rib-bone, 6,‘, indies in length, 
polished by use : triangular piece of bone, 41 by 3 j inches, polished by 
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use, with a central hole, and scratchings on one side ; hammer-head of 
cetacean bone, slightly curved, 9^ inches in length, 2| inches in width, 
and 1| inches in thickness, having an oblong haft-hole l-^ inches in 
length by | inch in width ; three borers made of pointed bones, 6^, 5^, 
and inches in length respectively ; portion of a flat bone spatha 
smoothed by use, 6^ inches in length by If inches in width ; three cut 
segments of tines of deer-horn; squarish piece of bone, 2 inches by Ig 
inches, perforated ; portion of armlet of jet or albertite, 2j inches in 
length; ring of jet, 1|^ inches in diameter, polished; portion of an 
armlet of blue glass or vitreous paste ; cylindrical bead of black glass ; 
three fragments of bowls of red “ Samian ” ware ; three fragments of 
black ware with white “ slip ” decoration ; small crucible of clay ; oval 
pebble of quartzite obliquely grooved on each of its flat faces ; jiiece of 
•slate, about 2i inches .square, having on one face four incised lines 
forming an approximately rectangular figure, and enclosing two circles 
drawn by compas.ses ; small polished di.sc of schist, If inches in diameter; 
rudely-made whorl of slaty stone, 2 inches in diameter; whorl of sand- 
stone ; piece of steatite, perforated ; two small black pebbles used as 
polishers ; two polishers, one of quartzite and the other of mottled stone ; 
cup of greenstone, 4i inches in diameter by 1^ inches deep; lamp of 
sandstone, inches by inches, the hollow roughly picked out: 
lamp of sandstone, 5jj inches by 44 inches and 2| inches in depth ; 
lamp of claystone, broken ; part of an iron implement like those 
with a slot in the upper part from Dunadd (Proceedings, vol. xxxix. 
p. 319, fig. 53). 

Eleven small rounded (piartzite pebbles having spots ami lines painted 
on their surfaces apparently with a brownish pigment. Of these three 
were found in the Wester Broch, one in the Hillhead Broch, four in the 
Road Broch, and three in the Keiss Broch. 

From the Road Broch, Keiss. -Pointed implements of bone, 44 inches 
and 34 inches in length ; weaving comb of bone, 44 inches in length, 
with five wide-set teeth ; sheep-shank bone pierced in the middle ; 
canine tooth of brown bear (Ursns ai'ctos): double-pointed needle of 
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polished bone, inches in lengtli, with a circular hole in the centre ; 
two broken portions of other needles, with the usual eye at one end ; 
eleven pointed tools or borers of bone and deer-horn ; four implements 
of cut and pierced tines of deer-horn ; seven pieces of cut or sawn 
tines ; eleven discs of slaty stone, varying from 7 to 2;^ inches in 
diameter ; cup of greenstone, 4 inches in diameter and 1| inches thick : 
portion of a stone cup, with side handle ; lamp of grey sandstone, 4 
inches by 3^ and 1 J inch.es in depth ; three hammer-stones or pounders 
ahraded at the ends by use ; circular disc of schist, polished, 
inches in diameter ; eight polishers and whetstones of ijuartzite and 
sandstone, from 4 inches to 2 inches in length ; two whorls for the 
spindle, of sandstone, one with radiating lines on one side, and half of a 
whorl of steatite; two stone discs like unpierced whorls, 1| inches in 
diameter; portions of two oval pebbles of quartzite, with oblique 
grooves on both faces ; small fragment of “• Samian ” ware and two 
fragments of brownish pottery ; small bronze ring, | inch in diameter. 
[See also a small disc of sandstone li inches in diameter with illegible 
inscription-like markings on both sides, presented to the ^Museum in 
1895 by Sir F. T. Barry, and figured in the Proceedinys, vol. xxxv. 
p. 138.] 

Frotn the Brock at the ^Vhite Gate . — Fourteen pointed and other 
implements of bone ; portion of a bone needle ; whorl of sandstone, Ijj- 
inches in diameter; roundish pebble, 2 inches in diameter with an 
indented hollow on one face ; four roughly chipped discs of slaty stone, 
from 4i inches to 21 inche.s in diameter : two beads, one of amber, the 
other of stone. [See also a large .jar of clay, which when reconstructed 
measured 17 inches in height by 17| inches in width at the mouth, 
tapering to 7 inches in diameter at tlie base, described in the Proceed- 
injs, vol. xxxv. p. 130, fig. 13, and presented to the Museum in 1893 
by Sir F. T. Barry.] 

From the Wester Brock. — Xeedle of bone, 4 inches in length ; needle 
of bone, 3j: inches in length : two bone pins or borers, 4| inches and 
inche.s in length ; bone pin, 4^ inches in length, with globular head ; 
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two bone jiiiis, imperfect ; part of clavicle, 9-^ indies by 1 1 indies, 
polished by use and flattened to spatula shape at one end ; weaving comb, 
5 j inches long, witli five teeth ; borer of bone, with circular hole in 
centre of the broad part of the handle : three rings cut from tines of 
deer-horn ; whorl of bone for tbe spindle, of truncated conical form ; 
whorl of globular form ; piece of sbank-bone, 3| indies by 1 inch, cut 
square-sided, and the edges deeply notched in four places ; curved piece 
of bone, 4 indies by indi, with oval hole ; narrow flat piece of bone, 4| 
indies by f inch, with one edge cut into a wavy line ; pointed tool, 5 
indies long; four roughly-chipped discs of slaty stone, 44 to 3| inches 
diameter ; rounded oval pebble of sandstone, 34 inches by 2| inches, 
with one side flattened : oblong stone, inches by J inch, with six straight 
grooves on one edge ; round flattish pebble of sandstone, 3J inches by 2-J 
inches, witli a picked hollow on one of its flat faces : pebble of water- 
worn reddi.sh quartzite, 1§ inches in diameter, the ends polished by use; 
cylindrical whetstone of slate, 2| inches in length ; oblong whetstone 
of grey quartzitic stone, broken, 2| inches by inch; whorl of grey 
sandstone, 1^ indies in diameter, ornamented on one face by fifteen 
small circular sinkings : whorl of yellowish sandstone, 1^ inches in 
diameter, semi-globular in shape ; and half of another whorl. 

From Xijhuter Broch. Seven borers of bone, from 6-| indies to 3| 
indies in length ; weaving comb of bone, 3-J inches in length by If inches 
in breadth, the handle ornamented with horizontal and diagonal incised 
lines; weaving coiiil), 3| indies in length by 1;; inches in breadth, the 
handle ornamented with a large incised saltire : weaving comb, 4^ inches 
by 1^ indies, the butt end of the handle deeply notched; flat jiiece of 
bone, 4.4 indies in length by an inch in width, rubbed to a sharji edge on 
one .side ; piece of bone, 3^ indies by 1^ indies, pierced near the ends and 
in the middle by three small circular holes, and with a circular projection 
an inch in diameter on one face : flat thin piece of bone, 2^ indies by ^ 
inch, with a circular perforation at each end ; small bead of bone, I inch 
in diameter; .skull of ox and antlers of red-deer ; half of a small cup or 
lamp of stone ; whorl of sandstone, Ij indies in diameter : circular disc 
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(if sandstone, witli roiiglily-made circular depression in the middle of one 
face : thin and well-shaped disc of slaty stone, of inches in diameter, 
smoothened on both faces ; disc of sandstone, 3|^ inches in diameter, with 
an incomplete perforation f inch wide in centre: whetstone, 2^ inches in 
length by i inch in width, broken; oval vessel of sandstone, 1 1 J inches in 
length by inches in width and inches in depth; roundish vessel of 
sandstone, 8|- inches in length bj- inches in wulth and 3^ inches in 
depth; a fragment of decorated ‘‘Samian’’ ware: portion of a clay mould, 
with a tapering, square-sided hollow : two small cups or crucibles of 
reddish clay ; a sample of grains of oats, jiartially calcined. 

From Ererley Brocti .- — Bone pin, 31, inches in length, the jioint broken 
otf : hone pin, 3^ inches in length : needle of bone, 2} inches in length ; 
needle or bodkin of bone, 3f inches in length, the eye in the widening of 
the head and some distance from the butt end ; pointed im])lement of bone, 
broken; piece of slightly curved bone, with .some notches on one side; 
two rings cut from a tine <if deer-horn : eight tusks of boar : oval ve.ssel 
of stone, 6f by 4 by 2 inches; oval ve.ssel of stone, broken, 6-| by 4^’ 
by 2f inches ; stone cup, 4i inches in diameter and 1 inches in depth, 
with an incised line round the circumference under the rim, and 
remnant of the handle on one side; three fragments of oval stone 
vessels : pounder or hammer-stone of grey' quartzite, 4^ inche.s in length, 
abraded by- use at both ends; polisher of giey <juartzite, cylindrical, 2^^ 
inches in length; portion of whetstone of red sandstone, 2 by 1 by ^7 
inches; broken whetstone of grey sandstone, 2 inches in length ; disc of 
sandstone, 1 inches in diameter : five whorl.s, unouiamented ; four thin 
and roughly-chipped discs of slaty stone, from 4 to 2 inches in diameter : 
six chips of Hint ; six fragments of pottery, of which two are of “ Samian ” 
ware ; fragment of fluted glass of yellowish colour : half of a rough disc 
of jet or albertite, 3J inches in diameter: two small bronze fragments. 

From Aen-t Broeh, Frerwirk . — Bone needle, inches in length, eve 
broken ; curved pin of bone, 3| inches in length, imperfect : jiin of bone, 
3| inches in length, with grooved head ; curved pin of bone, 3^ inches in 
length ; two poli.shed implements of bone : cylindrical bone handle, 
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inches in length, of an implement of iron ; conical object of hone like a 
chess-pawn, inches high, with a hole in the centre of the base as if for a 
peg ; two small circular pebbles, polished by use ; small crucible of clay ; 
bronze pin, inches long with projecting ring head, imperfect ; two 
bronze rings, | inch in diameter ; two small bronze rings, linked together ; 
bar of bronze, 8| inches in length by | inch in width ; piece of thin 
bronze, 2^ inches in length. 

From Freswick Sands Brock.- — Two humeri of the Great Auk (now 
extinct) ; narrow piece of bone, notched on both sides at each end ; pin 
of bone. If inches in length, with globular head ; pin of boTie, 1^ inches 
in length ; needle of bone, 3f inches in length, the eye imperfect ; borer 
of bone, 4 inches in length ; half of a whorl of bone : double-edged small- 
tooth comb of bone, 2f inches in length by 1 1 inches in width, composed 
of sections held together by an ornamented slip of bone passing along 
the centre of the comb on each side and clamped together by rivets of 
bronze; double-edged comb, 3f inches in length by 14 inches in width, 
ornamented with incised saltires ; four portions of similar combs ; two 
borers or pointed implements of bone, 6^- and 2^ inches in length ; whorl 
of grej sandstone, inches in diameter, decorated by eight small 
circular sinkings round the periphery, and also on both faces by an 
incised circle with four arcs impinging on its inner circumference, each 
enclosing a central dot ; whorl of rough grey sandstone, 1 y inches in 
diameter, having seven small circular sinkings on one face and six on the 
other ; sinker of sandstone, 3| inches in length, with shallow groove 
round the middle ; bent piece of thin, Hat bronze with three rivet holes. 

From Skir;:a Brock. — Oblong placjue of bone, 14 inches in length hv 1 
inch in width, pierced by four holes ; needle of bone, 6 iuche.s in length ; 
four borers or pointed implements of bone, from dj to 3 inches in 
length ; spoon-shaped article of bone, 3f inches in length, broken, 
and with three groove.s on one .side ; handle-part of a weaving 
comb of bone, 3 inches in length, notched at the butt end ; palmate 
portion of an antler of the Elk {Alces Malekis) ; whorl of sandstone, 1;I 
inches in diameter ; lamp of .sandstone, by 4^ by 2 inches ; whetstone 
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of grey quartzitic sandstone, 6 by If by I J- inches; fragment of anotlier 
whetstone ; disc of sandstone, 3| inches in diameter, smoothed all over : 
small thick disc of sandstone ; lump of slag. 

From Elsaij Broch. — Cylindrical handle of bone, 4 inches in length, 
for a tool of iron ; weaving comb of bone, 5 inches in length, with four 
teeth and remains of a fifth ; hollow bone handle, 3|- inches in length ; 
bladedike piece of bone, 4| inches in length and J inch in width ; portion 
of a large pin of bone, 4^ inches in lengtli ; shank-bone, perforated in the 
middle; iioint end of a bone pin; needle of bone, inches in length, 
perforated near the middle and tapering to both ends ; two fragments of 
double-edged small-tooth combs ; portion of a vessel of cetacean bone, 4f 
inches in height ; two boar-tusks and piece of antler of red-deer ; whet- 
stone of grey quartzite, 5| by by | inches with rounded ends, the 
narrow edges highly burnished with use; whetstone of dark quartzite, 4| 
inches in length and ^ inch square in section; disc of slaty stone, 2| 
inches in diameter ; two gun flints ; portions of two rings of bronze ; two 
pieces of small iron bars; part of a rude vessel of red clay. 

From Barrack Broch (Hill-of-Works). — Four whorls of sandstone, 
from 2|- to I inches in diameter, unornamented : stone cu]>, circular, 5| 
inches in diameter, 2-j;- inches in depth, with side handle, partially 
perforated, and the outer surface of the aide scored with vertical lines. 
[See also a large, incomplete ve.asel of clay from this Broch, formerly 
presented. ProceeiUnijs, vol. xxxviii. p. 252.J 

From Hillhea'l Broch, Wick. — Large double-edged .amall-tooth comb 
of bone, 5;][ inches in length by 2{ inches in width, tlie side-slips fastened 
with iron rivets ; two flat pieces of lione, one with three holes, the other 
with two ; two pointed tools or borers of bone, 5| and 35 inches in 
length ; two pins of bone, and the point-end of a third ; needle of bone, 
2^ inches in length, curved; needle of bone, 3|- inches in length, with 
round eye ; throe slender pointed pins of bone ; hollow piece of bone, l.V 
inches in length by ij inches in thickness, cut smooth at the ends, the 
whole surface highly polished ; narrow square-sided piece of bone, 1| 
inches in length; hollow piece of bone, inches in length ; whorl of 

VOL. XLIII. 2 
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bone, inches in diameter, the upper surface convex ; portion of 
palinated antler of red-deer; discoid piece of human skull, with three 
perforations arranged as a triangle (a similarly pierced skull was found 
with late Celtic remains in the Camp at Huusbury, Northamptonshire ; 
Associated Architectural Societies Report, 1885, p. 57); half of a whorl 
of sandstone, 1^ inches in diameter; flat circular pebble of quartzite, 1{ 
inches in diameter and | inch in thickness, with a perforation begun on 
one face ; roughly-made circular disc of grey sandstone, inches in dia- 
meter, with scored line.s on one side ; oval disc of sandstone, 11 inches by 
1^ inches, chipped on one face ; oval disc of grey' quartzite, 3 J by 2| inches, 
with picked markings on one face. 

[A large cpiantity of small fragments of rude pottery, unglazed and 
hand-made, and mostly indeterminate as to the shapes of the 
vessels, of which about eighty typical specimens are shown in the 
case beside the other contents of these brochs, and need not be 
described in detail.] 

From curious other inhabited sites in Caithness. — Ring of bone, ^ of an 
inch in diameter, highly polished, from Hollmey. Part of handle of 
weaving comb, with three lines of ilecoration ; animal tooth, perforated ; 
bird's bone, 2^ inches in length, with sLx oblique notches in the middle ; 
slender bone, 4§ inches in length, tapered to a broken point, from 
Ballocharn. Brass pin, 2j\. inches in length ; iron pin, with ornamented 
head ; brass button, ornamented with a cross pattern ; ink-bottle of clay, 
If inches in height by 1 inch by -|- of an inch in breadth and width ; two 
bronze needles, imperfect ; bone needle, 5^- inches in length, with flattened 
head ; nine fragments of bronze and twenty -nine pins of bra.ss from 
Freswick sands. Bone needle, 4^ inches in length, flat : and part of 
glass bottle stamped “ Brabster ’’ from Brabster. Bone needle, 3 inches 
long, the head imperfect, bone borer, and two whorls of sandstone and 
steatite, from Kilmster. Bone pin, 2* inches in length, with notclied head ; 
whorl of grey sandstone; two small pieces of rubbed lione ; and two small 
ring.s of bronze or brass wire, and two leaf-shaped arrowheads of flint, from 
Ackergill links. Leaf-shaped spear-head of light grey flint, broken, but 
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probably 2-J inches in length; leaf-shaped arrow-head, imperfectly formed ; 
arrow-head, barbed ; and twenty-three cores, scrapers and chips of flint, 
from the site of a cairn in a field near Ackergill Castle. Whorl of grey 
sandstone from Harland. Whorl of reddish sandstone, from Norland. 
Whorl of grey sandstone, with concentric circles of small cup-shaped 
sinkings on both faces and a single row of thirteen round the flat rim, 
from Hollandmaik. Whorl of sandstone and three small glazed pebbles, 
from the shore, Keiss. Three barbed arrow-heads of flint, one of which 
is from Everley croft. Urn of food- vessel type, plain, 5 inches in 
height by 5| inches in diameter at the mouth, tapering to 4J inches at 
the base, from Keiss. Urn, of food-vessel type, of greyish clay, inches 
in height by 4| inches in diameter at the mouth and 3 inches at the 
base, from a cairn at Swordale Hill opened in 1898. Bone pin with 
square ornamented head ; rudely-shaped whorl of steatite ; bead of amber, 
i inch in diameter ; cylindrical bead of black glass, y inch in length ; ring 
of jet, J inch in diameter, ^ inch in thickness, perforated by two holes 
opposite each other, from a mound on Keiss Moor. Harpoon of iron, 
1 foot 8i- inches in length, the barb IJ by If inches with a slot below 
it, from the surface rubbish over the mound of Keiss llroch. Pointed 
implement of bone, inches in length ; piece of bone, '2i inches in 
length, notched at one end; fragment of an armlet of jet, hj inches in 
length, circular in section ; squarish piece of .sandstone, 4i inches in 
length, with inci.sed lines resembling a inerehant’s mark : candlestick of 
latten, 6| inches in height, the upper part open work, from a mound on 
an islet in the Loch of Alterwal, reputed to be the site of an ancient 
castle. Oval concave wooden dish, 13 inches in length by 8 inche.s in 
width, the sides f inch in thickne.ss, from the Mo.ss of Tannach. Four 
oval wooden dishes, from 6 inches to 3f inches in length, from a moss 
near the loch of Hempriggs. Eight pieces of a barrel-shaped, .single- 
piece wooden vessel found, in a moss in Caithness. Two barbed arrow- 
heads of flint ; two bone needles ; one fine bone pin ; five other pins of 
bone ; one pointed tool or borer of bone ; whetstone of fine reddish 
sandstone, 3| inches in length, inch in breadth and inch in thicknes.s, 
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with a perforation at one end ; mould of greyish sandstone, having a sunk 
circle inches in diameter, with ten small circular sinkings ; Highland 
brooch of brass, 2 | inches in diameter, with incised decoration and portions 
of two others, the localities unspecified, hut all from Caithness. Flanged 
axe of bronze, 41 inches in length by IJ inches across the cutting face, no 
stop-ridge, found in a field near Keiss village ; leaf-shaped sword of bronze, 
19 inches in length by Ij-V inches in greatest width, with four rivet-holes 
in the handle-plate having three rivets in place, from Mey, Caithness. 

Miscellaneous, English and Foreign . — Four roughly-chipped imple- 
ments of flint, from 5| to inches in length, from the South of 
England. Knife-like implement of grey flint, 4^ inches in length, from 
Witchingham, Norfolk. Spear-head of dark grey flint, 3| inches in 
length, with tang, from Ipswich. Rudely-chipped, leaf-shaped implement 
of grey flint ; and two others, from Ipswich. Roman lamp of clay, piece 
of notched wood, and portion of fibrous material, from a mine at San 
Domingo, Spain. Two small arrow-heads of chert, from North America. 

(2) By the Hon. Hew Hamilton Dalrymple, F.S.A. Scot. 

Key of Iron, found in one of the cellars of the Abbot’s House, 
Arbroath Abbey. 

(3) By James Ewing, through the Rev. John M'Lean, Crantully, 

F.S.A. Scot. 

Small Adze-shaped Ini [dement of Black Stone, 3| inches in length, 
flat on the under, and convex on the upper surface, greatest thicknes.s 
^ of an inch, found near Castle Menzies, Perth.shire. 

(4) Bequeathed by the late Thomas A. Croal, F.S.A. Scot. 

Tinder-Box of Tinned Iron, with Flint, Steel, and Tinder. 

Flint-lock Tinder-Box of Brass, with pistol-shaped butt. 

Money-Weighing Machine of Brass, in a wooden case for the pocket, 
for weighing guineas and half-guineas. 

Two old Wine-Rubbers of Dunfermline make. 
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(5) By Alan Eeid, F.S.A. Scot. 

Antiquities of Kirriemuir. By Alan Reid. 12mo. 1908. 

(6) By Robert Munro, M.A., M.I)., LI..D., F.S.A. Scot., the 

Author. 

On the Transition between the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic Civilisa- 
tions in Europe. 'Re'pnnt itom The Arclioeolotjical Journal. 8vo. 1908. 

Les Stations Lacustres d’Europe, aux Ages de la Pierre et du Bronze. 
Par Robert Munro, M.A., M.D., LL.D. Edition francaise, par le 
Docteur Paul Eodet. Paris. 8vo. 1908. 

(7) By the Hon. Hew Hamilton Dalkv.mple, F.S.A. Scot., the 

Author. 

A Short Account of the Hamiltons of Fala, and of Fala House. 
Privately printed. 4to. 1907. 

(8) By the Goveb.n.me.vt of India. 

Portfolio of Sind Tiles prepared by Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S., 
Superintendent of the Archa'ological .Survey of India, We.stern Circle. 
Folio. 1906. 

(9) By Sir Norman I.ockver, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., etc., the 

Author. 

On the Oh.servations of Stars made in .some British Stone Circles. 
Preliminary Note, Second Note, Third Note. Reprints from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, 4to. 190.5. 1906,1908. 

(10) By Duncan Mackenzie, the Author. 

Le Tombe dei Giganti nelle loro relazioni coi Nuraghi della Sardegna. 
4to. 1908. 
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5 inches in breadth by of an inch in greatest tliickness, and is peculiar 
in having a groove on each side hollowed nearly parallel with the back, 
apparently for the purpose of giving a more secure grip when using the 
implement. The grooves are placed somewhat obliquely and in rever.se 
directions in relation to each other. 

By Dr W. L. Sblbt, Port William, Wigtownshire, through the 
Eight Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Pi-eMdent. 

Axe of Felstone, 12§ inches hi length, polished, with planed edges, 
from Auchingallie, 3Iochrum, Wigtownshire. 

Spear-head of Flint, 3^ inches in length, with barbs and stem, from 
Drumiieil, Mochrum, Wigtownshire. 

The following communieation.s were read : — 
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I. 

ON AN UNRECORDED ISSUE OF THE ABERDEEN PRESS OF EDWARD 
RABAN IN 1627. WITH A HAND LIST OF THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
HIS PRESSES AT EDINBURGH, SAINT ANDREWS, AND ABERDEEN. 
By WILLIAM E. A. AXON. LL.D., F.R.S.L. 

The late Mr .John Philip Edmond, in bidding farewell to the subject 
of early Aberdeen printing, which had occupied his leisure hours for 
many years, said : “ That the mine is exhausted I do not for a moment 
imagine.” It is an evidence of this that to the present writer, who had 
not until recently paid any special attention to the subject, falls the 
duty of recording a book from the press of Edward Raban that has not 
hitherto been described. .4 facsimile of the title-page is given in fig. 1. 

It is a small octavo of 288 pages and 4 preliminary leaves. A 
late edition, issued in 1630, is named by Mr Edmond, The author, 
Thomas Tymme, of whose personal history little is known, died in 
1620. Ho was the translator of some of Calvin’s books, of La Ramce’s 
Commentaries on the IFars of France, and the author of the Chariot of 
Derotion. The Silrer-Watch. Bell was, however, the most popular 
production, and went through at least nineteen editions, and probably 
more. 

The printer, Edward Raban, was .an Englishman, and his uncle 
Peter Raban, was “ par.son ” at Melton Mowbray, and, in his nephew’s 
opinion, not too clean in his mode of life. Hut the printer was a Puritan, 
and may have been too .severe, not to say jaundiced, in his outlook on 
humanity. Of hi.s early life nothing is known, but in 1600, when 
English .soldiers went into Flanders to assist the Netherlanders under 
Maurice of Nassau, he was one of the company. Raban remembered 
what merry times these volunteers had in London, when day and night 
were made “all one with eating, drinking, playing, swearing, etc.” They 
were a motley crew of bankrupts, both gentlemen and merchants, 
runaway apprentices and similar persons. “ He that could not quaff off 
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a dozen pots of beer or a bottle of wine and swear an hour together, lie, ’ 
says Raban, “was not tit to goe in our company.” He contrasts these 
revels with the hardships that followed on shipboard, when they came 
to divide a biscuit between two and a can of water amongst four, and 
later, w'hen these brave gallants were glad to receive the drops of rain 
and the water that dropped from the ropes and sails of the ship in their 
beaver hats to quench their thirst. They landed at Philippina, and were 
soon busy in driving the Spaniards “out of this seance and that fort” 
till they came before Newport, where they were “ sharply assaulted by 
Albertus of Austenrich.” He very piously thanks God that they slew 
“ at least sixe thousand of the .Spanish side, took many prisoners and 
returned into Holland with victory.” He notes that “ tender drunkards ” 
could neither march nor stand in the days of battle. Some died from 
thirst, and five golden angels were given for some puddle water. Raban, 
.speaking of this roystering, acknowledges that he had “too great a share 
in that business.” 

After he had served the Dutch “full ten years” in the wars of the 
Netherlands he travelled in Germany, jiassing through Cologne, Mentz, 
Frankfurt, "Worms, Frankcnthal, Speyer, and .Strassburg, and joined him- 
self to a conqian v who were on the way to Rome : but when they came to 
the Alps he turned back in order to act as guide to some English gentle- 
men who had Come from the Papal City. They had lost their guide 
by death, and Raban “ convoyed them through all ( iermany, even to 
Hamburg, visiting all the fair cities and the churches."’ In the course 
of this long Continental stay Raban probably learned the printer’s art. 
He was a strict oKserver of the S.abbath — or rather of the .Sunday — and 
tells us: “A master whom 1 served in mine own science, in the fair city 
of Leyden, had it aye for a custom to boil his printing varnish on the 
Sabbath days in a garden-hou.se without the city, but at last his house 
took tire and burned the man himself and his only daughter ; he being a 
rich man, died thus miserable, leaving none i.ssue to inherit his trash.” 

Raban’s Krst known book was printed at Edinburgh in 1620. When 
we remember that he began soldiering in 1600 it is evident that he 
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must have been at least forty or forty-five years of age when he became 
a Scottish printer. In the same j’ear lie was appointed printer to the 
University of St Andrews, and in 1622 began to print at Aberdeen, 
where he remained for the re.st of liis life. He was twice married, and 
died in 1658. He was buried on 6th December at “Wast dyk,” the 
part of the churchyard of St Nicholas wliere many of the most honoured 
citizens of Aberdeen were laid to rest. 

Rabau had .some ambition both as author and editor. In 1622 he 
published a book of whicli a portion only remains, Rahan’s Resolutions, 
a treatise against drunkenness, whoredom and Sabbatli-breaking, from 
which some entertaining extracts are given by Mr Edmond.i 

In another book by him, entitled The Glorie of Man, consisting in the 
excellencie and perfection of Women, he cites fifty-three authors whom 
he has laid under contribution. It includes some verse, in one of whicli 
his initials appear : — 

It is no Bountie which dotli Ilow 
I'rom Store. 

Wlio gives his Heart, \vh it Uilt can 
liee giuE inoRe ' 

He also wrote in verse, “ Raban’s Regrate for llie present loss of his 
very good Lord, Patron and Master, Patricke Forbes, Bishop of Aber- 
deen, Baron of Corse and O’Neill.” He jmblished almanacs for 1623, 
1625, 1626, which contain some of his own matter both in prose and 
verse. To other of the books he printed he has added introduc- 
tory or other editorial matter. Rabau had his difficulties. He was, 
along with his wife, imprisoned and fined for a broil; he had ditticulties 
with patrons, he was accused of here.sy,- but he escaped from any serious 
consequences in these misadventures. 

’ Last Notes on Alu rit<eit Printers. 

- He was examined before the Ucncral Assembh" in 1640 on a charge of .shortening 
tlic jnayer at tlie end of a P.salm Book and I’resliyterian Liturgy, and it was sug- 
gested that he had done this at tlie instance of some ministers unfriendly to the 
Covenant. He confessed that he had '.liortened the Prayer, but only in order to 
squeeze it into the page, a.s he was .short of jiajier ' 
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That he was not without a good opinion of himself we may judge 
from the imprint of Elizabeth .MelvilT.s Godly Dream issued in 1644. 
where his style is: “E. Raban, Laird of Letters.” After all, this is 
not a bad description of Edward Raban, the printer who for twenty- 
nine years “filled the case” in the preparation of serious books that 
had a direct bearing on the problems of individual and national life in 
a stirring and difficult time. 


Hand List of the Pkoductions of Edward Raban's J^ressb.s. 

(The references are to the pages of J. P. Edmond’s Aberdeen Printen, 1884-1886. 
and (Z/..V.) his Lad AWc<! on Aberdeen Printer’.. 1888.) 

1620 {Kdinbaryh). 

Synison (Archibald), Ohri.stes Testament, pp. xi, 1. 

1620 (.St Andrens), 

Melville (Andrew), Mus«, p. 1. 

Micliaelson (John), The Lawfiilnes of Kneeling in the art of receiving the 
Sacrament, p. 2. 

Parasynagma Pertliense (? Saint Andrew.s), p. 2. 

Tilenus (Daniel), Panenesis, j;]) 3, 186. 

1621 (Si Alldreire). 

Baron (Rebel t), Philosophia Theologia- ,4ncillan.s, p]i. 3, 186. 

Positione.s, ji. 4. 

Syinson (Archiliald), Heptameron, pp. xvix, 4. 

.Samson’s Seaven Loeke.s of Haire, ]>. 5. 

1622 (Sf Andrens). 

Browne (David), Calligraphia, pp. xxix, 

The Pope’s New Years Gift. Written in batin, tran.s. by G. L. (L.N.), p. 8. 
Lindesay (David), An Heavenly Ghariot, ]i. 7. 

Raban’.s Re.solution against l)riinkenne.s.s, again.st whoredom, against the 
breakers of Sabbath (L.\.). p. 3. 

l()-22 (Aberdeen . .Ml the Remninimj irnrD). 

Adagia, ji. 8. 

Dunbar (William). Tlie Merrie Historie of the Tliree friars of Berwicke, 

pji. 8, 1186. 

Guild (William), ls.sacher’s Asse braying, p. 8. 

Lunan (Alexander), Tliese.s Philosophirie, p. 9. 

[Tables of Books for .Schools], p. 187. 

Tileniis (Daniel), De Discipline Ecclesia-stica, pp. 9, 187. 
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1623. 

A New Prognostication, pp. 10, 187. 

Briefe Chronicle of all the Kings of Scotlande, p. 1 2. 

Craig (Alexande), Poeticall Recreations, ]>. 12. 

Forbes (William), Positiones, p. 13. 

Laohryime Academue Marischallanse, pp. 13, 188. 

Ogston (William), Oratio Funehris .... Georgii Marischalli Comitis, p. 14. 
Sibbald (James), Assertiones Philosoplinse, p. 14. 

Spencer (John), Grammaticie Bellum, pp. 15, 188. 

Vives (J. L.), Ad Sapientiam Introductio ; Enchiridion, pp. 15, 188. 

Gray (Gilbert), An Oration, p. 188. 

Catechesis .... Palatinus sub Frederico III. {L.X.), p. 12. 

1624. 

Friend (Gabriel), Prognostication, pp. 15, 1189. 

Forbes (John), Theses Philo.sophic;e, p. 15. 

Guild (William), Three Rare Monuments of Anti({uitie, p. 16. 

Logie (Andrew), Cum Bono Deo. Raine from the Cloud.s, p. 16. 

[Profei?i5or of Mathematic-^ Edict], p. 17. 


1625. 

A Prognostication for 1625, pp. 18, 190. 

Gordon (D.), Pharmaco-Pinax, p. 18 
Leslie (William), Propositiones, p. 19. 

P.salnies in .Meeter (Steriihold & Hopkins), pp. xxiv, 19. 
Sibbald (Jaine.s), Thesc.-< Philosophicie, p. 20. 
Wedderburne (David), Abredonia Atrata, ]>. 2(i. 


1626. 

Prognostication for 1626, p. 21. 

Cargill (William), Some Poesie, p. 21. 

Forbes (Alexander), Ane Poesie, p. 21. 

Gardyne (.Alexander), Pamphlet, p. 22. 

Guild (William), Popish Glorying in Antn|mte, p. 22. 

Lnndie (J.), Theses Logica;, ]i. 22. 

Psalms of David in Scottish metre, 22, 193. 

— — 24mo, pp. 23, 120 ; {L.N.\ p. 13. 

Sibbald (James), Theses Phih>so])hica‘, p. 23. 

1627. 

Tymme (Thonia.s), Silver Watch-Bell (.see ante). 

Baron (Robert), Dis]nitatea Theologica, p. 24. 

Forbes (Patrick), Eubiiliis, p. 2.5. 

Hay (Peter), An advertisement to the subjects of Scotland, p. 25. 
Leslie (William), Vindicie Theologica', p. 26. 

Lundie (J.), Theses Logicie, p. 26. 

Scrogie (Alex.), De Iniperfectione Sanctorum, p. 26. 
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Setoii (Jolm), Tliese.s Philoso])hiai‘, ji. 27. 

Sibbalrl (James), Theses Tlieologicie, j>. 27. 

Giiiki (William), A compend of the Controver.sie.s of Religion, p. 103. 

[Lawes of all the Schonles], p. 194. 

1628. 

Calvin (John), Cateehisme, p. 28. 

Johnston (Arthur), Eleghe Dute, p. 28. 

Lyntli-ay (Sir David), IVorkes, p. 28 ; (L.X.) p. 13. 

Sibbald (.].), Theses Tlieologicte, p. 29. 

1629. 

Forbes (John), Irenieum, pp. 29, 194. 

The CL. Psalmes a.s .sung in the Church of Scotland, pp. 30, 195. 

P.salms .... according to the Church of Scotland, 16mo, ]'. 30. 

12mo, p. 31. 

Ramsay (David), A Sermon, p. 31. 

Sorogie (A.), Theses Theologic.e, p. 32. 

Sulton (Edward), A Caution for the Credulous, ]>. 32. 

Psalms (English) with the tunes bv the most e.vpert Mu.siciaus in Aberdeen, 
p. 194. 

Strachaii (Andrew), Propositionc'- and Problemeta, p. 195. 

Virgiliu.', Poemata, p. 106. 

1630. 

Baron (Robert), Tliese.s Theologic<e, p. 32. 

Hi.storie of Sir Bevis of South-Hampton, ]>. 32 ; {Li.N.), p. 14. 

Cicero (M. T.), Epistolarum I.ibri (Juatuor, p. 33. 
truild (William), Limbo’.s Batterie, p. 34. 

(Henry the Min-strel), The Lyfe .... of ... , Wallace, ]'. 34. 

Ovidius, Metamorpho-seoin, p. 35. 

Seton (John), Theses Philosoi>hicie, p. 35. 

Tymnie (Thomas), A Silver Watch-bell, p. 196. 


1631. 

Baion (Robert), Ad Ceorgii Tiirnebulli Tetragonismani, p. 36. 

Craig (.He.xander), The Pilgrime and Hereniite, p. 37 ; (/...V.), p. 14. 
Forbes (John), Gemitu.- Eccleshe Scoticana-, p. 37. 

Lundie (John), Oratio Eiichari.stica, ]>. 38. 

These.s Theologica', p. 38. 

Seton (John), Theoe.s Philo.-ophice, p. 38. 

Strachan (Andrew), Panegyricu.-., pp. xii, 39. 

Schediasmata Philo.sophiea, p. 39. 

Bible, p. 197. 

[Label on Bible of Abeideeii Hosjiital], p. 197. 

Stanbridge (John), Voeabiila, j>. 197. 

New Te.stanient (L.X.), p. 14. 
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1632. 

Prognusticaticjii fur .... 1632, p. 40. 

Forbes (John), Theologue Moralis, p. 40. 

Secunda Pars, p. 41. 

Johnston (Artliur', Epigramiuata, ]>. 41. 

Parerga, p. 41. 

Tlie Psalnies .... according to the Clmrcli of Scotland, 12nio, p. 42. 
IVedderburne (David), Short introduction to Grammar, p. 42. 

New Te.stament (/^A''.), p. 14. 

1633. 

Baron (Kobert), On the arrival of King Charles, pp. .vviii, 44. 

Disputatio Theologica, p. 45. 

Guild (William), The Humble Addres.se, p. 46. 

Leech (David), Positiones, p. 46. 

Merser (William), A Poesie, p. 46. 

Psalms .... with Forme of Di.seipline, pi>. 47, 198. 

Psanies (sic), p. 47. 

Ramsay (David), Sermon, p, 48. 

Robertson (George), Sereni.ssimi .... Caroli, Comitia, p. 48. 

Wedderlmrne (David), Institutiones Grainmatic;e, jip, 49, 198. 

Vivat Rex, p. 49. 

1634. 

Leech (David), Positione,- PliiloMiphicie, pp. 50, 199. 

Michel (William), Epitaphs upon (hi.s) Death, p. 50. 

Seton (John), Theses Philosophiea’, Ji. 51. 

Strachan (Andrew), Vindicim Cultus Divini, p. 51. 

Wedderburne (^David), Institutiones Grammaticie, p. 57. 

Meditatione.s Cainpestris, 52. 

Psalms with prayers, p. 199. 

1635. 

Dickson (David), Short Explanation of Ep. to the Hebrews, p. 53. 

Forbes (P.itrick), Funerals of, pi>. xxii, 53. 

Forbe.s (Patrick), Sermons, p. 53. 

Gordon (John), Confe.s.sio Fidei, p. 55. 

Lachryinie Academia' Marischallana' .... Cumitio Mareschalli, p. 56. 

Leech (David), Positiones Philosopliicie, jip. 56, 199. 

A table of all the pettie cuAiumes payable witliin Aberdeen. ]i. 56. 
Wedderburne (David), In.stitutione.s Grammatic.e, ji. 57. 

16.36. 

Canons and Constitution' Eccle.sia.stical .... for Ch. of Scotland po xxv 
57, 200. ’ 

Forbes (John), Ireiiiciim, pp. .58, 200. 

Leech (David), Positiones Pliilo.sophi(;e, i>p. 58, 200. 

Themiltliorpe (Nicholas), The Posie of Godlie Praver, p. 59. 

Wedderburne (Daviil). Vocabiila, p. 59. 

Whole forme of Di-scipline .... Ch. of .Scotland, pp. 59, 201. 
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1637. 

Catecliesis Reli«ioius Christiana' .... Palatiuiis sub. Frederico III., p. 59. 
Cupif (Francis), Triietli Triuiuphant, p. 60. 

Gerard’s Meditations, p. 60 

Guild (Williamj, A short Treatise .... prophanation of the Lords Day by 
Salmon Fishing, p. 60. 

Johnston (Arthur), Parapihrasis Poetica Psalinorum Davidis, pp. 61, J02. 

Leech (David), Philosophia Illachrymans, ]>. 62. 

Seton (John), Theses Philosophicie, p. 62. 

Wedderburne (David), A Short Introduction to Grammar, p. 63. 

Broad (William), Bonum Factum ; De Hydrope, p. 201. 


1638. 

Generali Demands concerning the late Covenant, p. 63. 

The Answere.s of some brethren of the Ministne .... Concerning the late 
Covenant, p. 64. 

The Answeres of .some brethren of the Minitserie [sic], p. 64. 

Duplyes of the Minister.s and Professors of Aberdene . . . concerning the 
late Covenant, ji. 65. 

Forbes (John), A Peaceable Warning, p. 66. 

Gerard’s Prayers, p. 66. 

Guild (William), An Antidote agaynst Poperie, p. 67. 

Leech (David), Po.sitiones Pliilosophicat, p)». 67, 203. 

Proclamation by Hi.s Majesty [against the Assembly]. 

Raban (Edward), The Glorie of Man, p. 68. 

1639. 

Prognostication, 1639, by il.I.G. 

The Declinator and Protestation of the Archbishops and Bishop.s of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 69. 

Guild (William), An Antidote agaynst Poperie, p. 70. 

To the Nobilitie, Gentrie, Bur and others of this lait Convention, p. 71, 

(L.iV.) p. 15. 

Psalines .... in Metre .... Church of Scotland, p. 203. 

1641. 

Downie (Robert), Scotoruni Elogiiim, p. 71. 

Wedderburne (Daiid), Sub obituni D Artun .lohnston, pj). 72, 204. 


1642. 

Lyndsay (David), Scotlandis Halleluiah, p. 72. 

The:es 1642, p. 72. 

1643. 

Bohemus (S. Decanus), Propositiones de Cielo, pj>. 73, 204. 
Gordon (P.), These.s Pliilosojihioe, pp. 73, 205. 

Rae (John), Theses Philosophica', p. 73. 
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Row (John), Hebrew Dictionary, p. 73. 

Scoole Actis and Lawes, p. 74 
A Solemn League and Covenant, p. 75. 

Wedderburne (David), Medilationum Campestrium. Cent. 11., p. 75. 

16J4 

Innes (George), A Militarie Rudiment, p. 75. 

Melvill (Elizabeth), A Godly Dream, pp. 76, 205. 

Proclamations (three, 23rd Aug., 4th Sept., 6th Sept.), p. 77. 
Wedderburne (David), Meditationum Campestrium. Cent. III., p. 78. 
Sub obitum .... Georgii Jamesoni, p. 79. 

1645. 

Montgomery (Ale.vander), The Cherrie and the Sloe, p. 29. 

Theses, 1644-45, p. 79. 


1648. 

[Papers printed to be affi.xed to the breasts of those on the scaflbld], p. 80. 

1649. 

Guild (AVilliam), Jsagoge C.'itechetica, p. 80. 

The old Roman Catholik, p. 80 ; (L. A”.), p. 16. 

Middleton (Alexander), [These.s], p. 206. 

ll’ithout I>ate. 

Hornbook [A Paternoster or Abecedarium], p. 81. 
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II. 

THE VITRIFIED FORT OF LOCHAN-AJI-GOUR. ARGYLLSHIRE. 

By ALAN REID, F.S.A. Scot. 

The picturesque rocky kiioll sliown in the centre of tig. 1 is situated in 
Glen Gour, on the western side of Loch I.innhe, and nearly opposite to 
Onich, in Lochaber. The knoll is about a quarter of a mile in length, 



Fig. 1. Tlie Fort of Lochan-an-Gour, from Salaclian Bridge. 
From a piiotograph by Mr James Black, B.Sc. 


its eastern end rising over 100 feet above the marshy or watery levels 
of the glen. This higher portion of the knoll is separated from its 
lengthy western slopes by a depression that may be described as beinf^ 
partly natural and partly artificial. Its sloping surface is comparatively 
even, grassy mounds, and traces of roughly built walls appearing at 
intervals all round it. These have enclosed an area measuring, roughly, 
250 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth— the fort of Lochan-an-Gour. 

Glen Gour e.xtemls for .some miles north-westwards of this knoll, which 
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figures in the Ordnance Survey as Torr-aii-Duin, the Hill of the Fort. 
A Fort-William guide-book refers to it as “ the vitrified fort of Lochan- 
an-Gour,” the Loehan being a widening of the river Gour which stretches 
along the southern side of the knoll. A minor stream gathers the 
waters of the glen on its northern side. Very clearly the great knoll ]of 



(juartzite, nearly covered with heather and bracken, was at one time 
entirely surrounded by water. For fishing purposes, Captain MacLean 
of Ardgour has just erected a dam near the entrance to the glen, which 
may soon restore to Torr-an-Duin its pristine appearance and isolation. 
Its geographical situation is shown in the sketch map, fig. 2, with 
reference to its better-known surroundings. 

Unfortunately, this fort was not brought under Dr Christison’s 
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notice wlien lie was examining similar relics in the neighbouring 
district of Lochaher. Nor does there seem to be any record otherwise 
of its important features. A somewhat cursory examination of the site 
made in the summer of 1907 showed these to be noteworthy ; and more 
careful search made in the spring of 1908 confirmed and deepened that 
impression. The guide-book note regarding vitrifaction was found to 
be correct. Vitrifaction does exist, as the specimens now in the 
^luseum testify : and several other structural details clearlj' indicate 



Fig. 3. Plan of the Fort of Loehan-aii-Gonr. 

that the Ardgour fort was an early work of consiilerable extent and 
strength. 

From the plan of the fortified area shown in fig. 3, the general 
aiipearaiice of the enclosure will be gathered. The growth of heath and 
fern is such as to make a clear view of the site impossible, but low 
mounds rising over buried stones and debris indicate the outlines fairly 
well. A little digging into several of these mound.s brought to view 
the remains of walls built of waterworn and carried stones, of a texture 
foreign to the qiiartzite bed on which they lay. Where nature had 
indented the rocky sides of the knoll, courses of laid stones were found 
making good the deficiencies, so that the enclosing wall might run the 
straighter round the somewhat narrow area. On the lower knolls, 
lying westwards of the fortress proper, several similar mound-marked 
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enclosures are also traceable. Doubtless, these are the remains of pens 
for sheep or cattle, but they were stone structures, as an occasional 
boulder shows. 

At the western or inmost end of the fort, and directly over the 
trench-like depression, is a remarkable tumulus, a few feet in height, and 
roughly circular in shape. At first sight this might be regarded as the 
ruin, or as the foundation of a round tower, the necessity for such a 
defence being clearly apparent here. On all sides but this, Torr-an- 
Duin is more or less precipitous. Here its approach, over a succession 
of gentle slopes, is easy ; and even a fosse, if unprotected, would fail as a 
means of security. The fortress, also, would be peculiarly amenable to 
assault from this point, and might be damaged by the crudest weapons 
if not specially strengthened where most vulnerable. But the evidence 
for a tower goes no deeper than the sod. The removal of a few spades 
of turf simply proved the mound to contain the remains of a wall of 
exceptional strength and character, great masses of stone and vitrified 
fragments lying in confusion all through it. 

Our serious investigation of the relic commenced at the point marked 
with a + on the plan, fig. 3. Here was the appearance of building in 
tire shape of two courses of large stones, nearly hidden by heather, but 
showing plainly in their arrangement the hand of man. On clearing 
these of turf it was evident that they lay in an undisturbed position. 
Digging behind this fragmentary wall, we unearthed the first evidence 
of vitrifaction (specimen No. I.). The flux looked so pale, so milky- 
white among the dark turf in which it was embedded, that our first 
impression was that we had discovered a large agate or chalcedony. 
Soon all such ideas were dispelled, for behind that wall, as shown in fig. 
4, lay tons, apparently, of vitrified fragments of every shape and size. 
Very carefully were these examined before they were lifted, ample time 
being spent in thought and remark. Search was made for an inner 
wall corresponding to that outside of the vitrifaction, but in vain. Our 
conclusion was that here an outer wail of built stones had been 
strengthened by a vitrified inner wall or lining. All around the Torr, 
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on its sides and at its base, lay the fragments of the outer wall still 
partly in situ, its inner, fire-fused lining lying in broken masses within 
the tumulus that overlooks the depression on the west. 

No traces of vitrifaction w'ere found in the clearings made at several 
points along the lines of wall stretching eastwards of the tumulus. All 
the vitrified materials lay gathered together, as it seemed, at the western 
end of the fort, and at no point did the vitrifaction bear the appearance of 
a solid wall. The largest portion found measured 2 feet in length. 



Fig. 4. The Wall and vitrified material. 


and was about 1 foot in diameter. With the aid of Mr Allan 
MacMillan, this large specimen, weighing nearly one hundred 
pounds, was removed, and carefully packed in a box for transit to 
Edinburgh, where it arrived in pieces. Possibly certain details of the 
railway service may have had more to do with its fracture than had 
methods of construction ? But these, ingenious and laborious as they 
may have been, had little value in the eyes of Mr Ross, the obliging con- 
tractor for the Ardgour dam. He declared that he could make a better- 
job with concrete in half an hour than the ancients had done through 
days of furious firing ! 

All the vitrified material lay inside of the stone.s that mark the 
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position of the defensive wall. It seemed as if it had simply fallen 
where it lay, or that it had been pulled down and spread over the 
circular west end of the fort. No clear marks of adhesion to the native 
quartzite of the knoll were discovered, nor was any portion of the vitri- 
faction found adhering to the stones of the wall. Though disturbance 
was obvious, the growth of bracken and heather roots that filled every 
interstice showed that it was remote. Every portion examined impressed 
us with the conviction that the fusion of the masses was the result 
of design, and not of accident. The Bale Fire theory of origin would 
not fit ; for this [jortion of the fort lay comparatively low, and quite 
remote from the lofty eastern end, where alone a signal-fire could 
have been conspicuous. Besides, the stones knit together by the flux 
had been broken so as to present their freshly fractured edges to its 
grip, rounded stones and waterworn surfaces being conspicuous by 
their absence. Some of the pieces had a somewhat volcanic appearance, 
the flow of the flux being inverted through disturbance. Numerous 
small single stones (specimen No. II.) entirely covered with a brown 
enamel, and many groups of two or three stones (specimen No. III.) 
firmly joined by fluxes of various tints and textures, lay all over the 
uncovered area. It had the appearance of a mine or treasury of 
specimens of vitrifaction, but it offered little or no explanation of the 
mystery of its origin. 

Nothing seemed clearer, however, than that the vitrifaction was the 
result of design and premeditation. This was evidenced, Fitvi, by the 
systematic fracture of the stones. In all the masses, larger and smaller, 
the cemented stones vary in size, but are all of small dimensions. They 
lie to each other so as to preclude the supposition that they were 
fractured by heat, nor were any of the small pieces riven as if by fire. 
Second, by the downward floic of the cementing flux. In every case 
the lava had the appearance of having run downwards, all the pendent 
nodules showing a symmetry of form similar to that of specimen No. III. 
None of the nodules were contorted as if driven from the side, and none 
were larger than those of the specimen. Third, by the position of the 
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vitrified portion in the configuration of the fort. A strong wall was a 
necessity at this easily assailable point, and the ordinary stone-built 
rampart was strengthened by a vitrified shell. By reason of its low and 
comparatively secluded situation, this point was not adapted for the 
display of the signal-fires to which vitrifaction has sometimes been 
attributed. If the specimens from Ardgour might be regarded as 



Fig. 5. View of Torr-aii-Dain from tlie S. East. 


typical, vitrifaction was the result not of accident but of design ; for 
both premeditation and skill are apparent in these primitive, and not 
very successful, efforts to construct an enduring barrier. 

The general appearance and character of the fort, and of Torr-an-Duin 
in its relation to the Lochan and the glen, will be gathered from fig. 5. 
From this point of view the fort, the fosse, and the contours of the 
site assume their most striking appearance. The waters of the Lochan 
are rapidly covering the marshy foreground, making access to the hill 
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more difficult than before, but adding greatly to the picturesqueness 
of its aspect. 

One other feature connected with Torr-an-Duin is noteworthy, if 
not unique. Up its steep, eastern end a rough pathway leads to the 



Fig. 6. The Po.st-cheek and Dnok-hole. 

top of the rock, interesting traces of a gateway appearing at a point 
about one-third up this ascent. On the right is the sharply cut reces.s 
for a gate-post shown in fig. 6, the chiselled hole for the dock to which 
the head of the post had been fastened appearing also in the drawing. 
This hole is no mere natural fault, for it jaerces the quartzite to a depth 
of 6 inches, tapers in shape from moutli to socket, and bears the 
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marks of some sort of tool. Evidently, the flattened rocks on the left 
had borne the counterpart of this natural door-cheek in the form of a 
built wall, against which the door, swung on the post to the right, had 
closed. To the left, inside of this barrier, is a large quarry-like clearing, 
which, if used as a fold for animals, proves the necessity for a door at 
this particular point. These details are more curious than profound, 
and may, of course, belong to a period comparatively recent, though 
certainly not within living memory. 

hlo tradition regarding the fort of Lochan-an-Gour lingers in the 
locality, nor appears in literature. Bronze weapons have been found in 
the neighhourhood ; coins, also, of some age and importance, as has 
been described in the Proceedings of the Society. Stone or slate-lined 
burial-cists are not uncommon. Hugh Campbell, one of the Clovullin 
crofters, pointing to his slate door-step, told me he had taken it from 
the side of a grave disturbed by the plough on his little farm. The 
entire district belongs to Captain MacLean, to whose mother, Mrs 
MacLean of Ardgour, we were indebted for ]iermission to make the 
investigation now recorded. According to Dr Christison, the nearest 
vitrified fort is in Glen Xevis, 12 miles distant from Glen Gour; 
and this record adds one to the scanty number of such structures 
connected with Argyllshire. 
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III. 

ANCIENT IRISH CASTLES COMPARED WITH SCOTTISH TYPES. 

By J. S. FLEMING, F.S.A. Scot. 

In the thirteenth century the Anglo-Norman invaders hail firmly 
established themselves, with their laws and institutions, in Ireland, and 
thoroughly Normanised and encastled their conquered possessions. 

These Castles may be divided into two classes— the scientific planned 
fortification of a massive donjon or citadel, standing in an extensive 
court of several acres, surrounded by embattled walls with towers, 
entered by a barbican gateway, with drawbridge, and all surrounded by 
a moat, of the Norman period — in which we have in Trim Castle an 
excellent e.xample ; and second, the lesser castle or keep, a single massive 
tower of the Anglo-Irish period, of which the ruins now existing show 
they were so numerous as to have formed the residences of the principal 
inhabitants of the island. The writer possesses 250 sketches, most 
unpublished, and many without either name or history, of these structures. 
Of the last, Balleybur Tower is a fair example. Of the castle proper, 
few, if any, exist in tlieir original condition or are inhabited (Cromwell’s 
campaign accounts for the ruined condition of most), and only a few 
of the tower type are inhabited, chiefly by the labouring class, 
or they are generally utilised as cattle stalls, or for storing farm 
produce, lumber, etc., by the adjoining farmer. This keep, in its 
earliest erection, which seems to have been general in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, retains more markedly the Norman features, and 
all subsequent erections show the added English influence, evidently 
following closely the architectural changes in England down to Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when these characteristics, with the native combina- 
tions, had developed into a type as distinctive for Ireland as the 
Tudor and Baronial types at that period were for England and Scotland 
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respectively. There is no mistaking the architecture of an Irish keep of 
the period before named for that of either Scotland or England.^ 

The general features of the tower type are rectangular 40 x 30 feet, 
and its massive foundations arising from a batter of about 12 feet to 
about 60 feet in height, with mid-height flanking turrets, and a larger 
machicolated one pending over, and thus protecting the doorway, the 
latter pointed, its lintel of two large stones, the basement and upper- 
most flat vaulted, the lights in the former mere slits, while the other, the 
principal apartment, is well lighted by tvvo or more mullioned windows. 

The narrow stair is within the thickness of the two walls forming the 
angle. The characteristics of the batter, mullioned windows, and crow- 
stepped, coronated battlements, supported on leaf or tongue - shaped 
corbels, form distinctive features from those represented in the Scottish 
type, and markedly so in the entire absence of e.xternal sculptured 
armorial panels with dates, or initials of its builder, a common feature 
in Scottish towers. The apartments and interior walls and chimneys, 
etc. of the Irish towers are, however, more skilfully arranged and 
[lerfectly built, and show great taste in the sculptured chimney-pieces, 
wall recesses, and windows. 

The erection of this type of fortified residence in Ireland seems to have 
continued a century later than similar structures in Scotland, and a 
Scottish antiquary’s e.vperiences mislead him in estimating their ages. 

There is an absence in Ireland of the “ mansion ” residence, so 
numerous in Scotland, which replaces the fortified tower discarded in 
the early seventeenth century (1603), on the accession of James VI. to 
the English crown. 

Trim Cartle (fig. 1), ancient name Ath-Trium (“Ford of Bourtrees”), 
is admitted by archaeologists to be the only castle in Ireland deserving 
that name, and is regarded as the finest specimen of an Anglo-Xorman 
fortress. It was a principal stronghold of “The Pale.” The erections 
cover a triangular area of about 3 acres, and the outer walls are 486 
yards in circumference, with eight circular towers placed at equal 
' Contrast the diti'erenee of types in the sketclies, figs. 17, 18, and 19. 
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distances in them, and two large gate tosvers on nortli and south sides 
respectively. The north-west boundary was formerly washed by the 
river Boyne (which flows through the town), now a marsh. The tcest 
or Town Gate tower occupies the centre of that wall. Ic is greatly 
ruined, has grooves for a portcullis, and over the archway of the passage 
an aperture of 2 feet square, named the “ Murder Hole ” in Ireland, 



Fig. 1. Irish Trim Castle, South Gateway. 


through which the garrison could throw stones, or from which lead, etc. 
could be poured on its assailants. The extramural ruins bear indications 
of an added drawbridge, and probably a barbican beyond. The lower 
half of the tower is rectangular, the upper octagonal, and its ruins about 
20 feet high, and the passage 40 feet deep, through it. The south Gate 
Tower is circular, but with Gothic-shaped doors, and has grooves for a 
portcullis, and ruins of pointed arched buildings ; a stair descending 
through them crosses the moat by a stone arch, with a barbican beyond. 
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and a drawbridge. The moat, its waters supplied from the Boyne, 
surrounds two sides of the wall, and that river hounds the third. The 
citadel, or donjon, a square structure, stands in the centre of the courtyard 
or bawn. It is externally in fair condition, but the inside is almost 
gone. It is composed of four narrow square towers at the angles of a 
massive rectangular building, and the whole form a 20-sided figure. The 
lower wall of the tower proper is 12 feet in thickness, and side ones 4 
to 6 feet thick, with internal stairs to the top about 60 feet in height. 
On the summit of each angle of the centre tower a square turret of 17 
feet high completes the apex. These square turrets have curved arched 
internal supports, and the sketch shows the manner of their junction. 
Inserted in the south wall of an upper chamber is a single stone, with 
small Gothic-shaped recesses (aumbreys probably), and a singular small 
triangular aperture right through the wall. The windows in this 
chamber have remains of mullions. No sculptured stone with heraldic 
bearings is seen on its walls. Hugh de Lacy, who accompanied 
“Strongbow” on the invasion, and then held Meath, erected the earlier 
part of this castle, upon what had been an ancient mote, in 1173. 

The Irish type is more pronounced in the keep of Aiichanure Castle 
(fig. 2). It is a roofless but otherwise complete rectangular tower of six 
storeys, 40 feet by 28 feet, with a batter of about 12 feet at the base. 
The stair formed in the internal .south-east angle is entered by a pointed 
<loorway, the lintel two enormous stones. It has flanking square turrets 
mid-height, and a machicolated gallery on the battlements immediately 
over the doorway, numerous loops in its walls, and, an unusual feature, 
also gun-loops in the three internal walls of and commanding each landing 
of the staircase. The top floor, the usual principal apartment, has large 
mullioned windows and a wide chimney. The castle buildings stand on 
wliat is virtually an island formed by a stream, which separates into 
two branche.s immediately above it, surrounds its walls, forming a deep 
fosse, and reunites (no doubt artificially) immediately below the rock, 
and the entrance is by that part of the rock which joins the mainland, 
under which this branch of the stream has tunnelled a passage. I'he 
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stream thus encloses a fortified walled court of an irregular triangle or 
quadrangle of 178 feet on south and 158 feet on east sides. It stands on 
the hanks of Lough Corrib, at the point of the stream’s embouchure into 
it, and is distant about 2 miles from the village of Ouchterard. It is stated 


fe, 
f > 



ITg. 2. Auchaiiure Castle, Irish type. 


to have been erected by the chief of the O’Flahertys, of princely rank, in 
the early sixteenth century. The purpose of the circular, dome-roofed, 
small two-storey structure in the court is presently a subject of conjec- 
ture. It seems a watch tower, with guardroom in its vaulted basement 
(which has loops) ; as a sentinel’s position, on the gallery encircling its top, 
has a view of the whole court and its surrounding walls. The one wall 
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shown in the sketch is all that the erosion of the river has left of the 
great hall or chapel. 

SaucMe Tower (fig. 3), a rectangular ashler-built keep, is situated mid- 
way between Alloa and Tillicoultry, and the sketch (1854) shows the roof 



Fig. 3. Sauchie Tower, Scottisli type. 


(now gone), hut then in a fairly complete condition. It is 34 by 28 
feet, of four floors and basement, the latter divided into two apartments 
(a small guardroom and the kitchen, apparently), with an open draw-well. 
It has open circular turrets at its angles, and is entered by a doorway 
and spiral stair leading to the upper apartments, and thence to the 
machicolated battlements, to which it gives access through a small 
octagonal stone tower or guards’ house. 
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The lirst floor is of one apartnieiit, and from its fine sculptured 
chimney, 8 feet wide (fig. 4), seem.s to have been the principal chamber. 
The same pattern of the jambs I find prevalent in Scottish towers of 
this period (fifteenth century), and it may be contrasted with the jamb 
sculpture of similar Irish keeps of like date — Burnchurch Castle, for 
instance (tig, 14). 

It was for centuries the chief seat of the Shaw family, and is sup- 
posed to have been erected by the noted Sir James Shaw in the reign 
of James III. or James IV. He held the office of comptroller to 



Fig. 4. l)l‘tail^, Saiicliie Tower. 


James III., and had the custody of his infant son Prince Janies, after- 
wards James IV. His armorial bearing.s (fig. 4 ) appear on the sculptured 
panel I found built in the wall of an adjacent modern building, viz. 
three flagons or covered cups, and two savages as supporters. 

The more recent mansion, erected by Ale.x. Shaw in 1031, is shown 
as adjoining the old tower. It contains, rudely sculptured, his arms 
and initials, date 1031, and motto “I mein weil,” and several curious 
French inscriptions on its dormers. 

The Keep of Balleybur, Kilkenny (fig. n) is situated about 4 Irish miles 
south of that town. Being inhabited, and that by a labourer’s family, 
it preserves its original condition, and affords an interesting insight into 

VOL. XLIII. 4 
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the social arrangements of fortified domestic buildings at this period. 
It is a square tower, 38 by 30 feet, walls 3 feet thick, and of four 
storeys exclusive of basement, all single chambers 20 feet square, now 



Fig. 5. Irish type (Balleybur Castle). 


roofless, but the vaulted roof of the third floor makes the fabric 
weather proof, and preserves its inhabitants from discomfort. It is entered 
by a pointed doorway (fig. 6) (the lintel of two immense slabs) 7 by 4 
feet wide, which has two shot-holes, one in the left jamb and the other 
at the junction of the lintel stones — a singidar arrangement. This door- 
way may be contrasted with the Scottish type shown in the doorway of 
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Fig. 6, Iri&li type (Doorway, Balleybur Castle). 
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Cardoness Castle (fig. 7). A circular narrow stair in the angle of the 
thickness of the corner walls on the left leads to the upper Hats, all 
single apartments, the uppermost, now roofless, being the principal 



Fig. 8. Irisli (Foiilscrat'a Castle). 


one. This has been well lighted by large mullioned windows, has a 
mas.sive chimney, and from it a narrow stair leads to the battlements, 
on which is the usual warder’s tower. The walls of' this apartment, 
by the projecting corbels, evidently supported the beams of a wooden 
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roof, covered probablj' with slabs. The passage between it and the 
battlements, virtuallj’ the walls’ thickness, is covered with moulded 
stone slabs, sloping to throw off the rain, and the square overhanging 
turret covering the castle doorway is entered off the battlements. The 
blackened oak beams supporting the roof of the basement, presently 
used as a kitchen, are 15 inches thick — all shown in the sketch. All 
the internal walls are plain and rude, with massive chimney, and 
window jamb.s, lintels without ornament or relieving sculpture 
beyond the mullioned windows. The second storey, covered by a 
vaulted roof, seems to have been the dormitory. Its construction is 
peculiar, as in the massive thickness of the walls carried up from the 
basement are formed in the masonry recesses or chambers which 
one writer ascribes as sleeping-places formed to secure the fixtures for 
sleeping purposes. They are so used by the present inmates. The castle’s 
erection is assigned to Thomas Conierford, who died 2nd February 1588, 
“ seized in the manor castle and town of Balleybur.” 

Foulscrath Castle (fig. 8) is situated 2i miles from Balleyraggit, Kilkenny 
county. A square keep of six storeys of ashler masonry is in excellent 
preservation, and had only recently been evacuated by the proprietor. 
The internal measurements of the upper apartments are 39 by 27 feet, 
of the basement 30 feet north to south by 24 feet east to west (this 
difference being accounted for by numerous wall recesses on this floor) ; 
its walls are 11 feet thick, with recesses in east and south sides. 
All windows are pointed, have mullions, and are all complete and 
glazed. A more modern, extensive, two-storey wing has been added 
to the rear, which has disarranged the original entrance, although the 
pointed doorway (fig. 9), with oaken door, in which was the massive key, 
remains perfect. The doorway is 7 by 5 feet, and enters on a vestibule 
5 feet square ; the wall facing the door ha,s a gun-loop (a Greek 
cross), and in the left jamb of the doorway is a small gun-shot hole, 
both commanding the entrance. 

There is no appearance of outer defences, either of Mall or fosse. It 
is singular in having no angle turrets, galleries, or wall projections. 
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It is stated to have been erected by a family of that name, “ Foul- 



Fig. 9. Details (Foulscrath Castle). 


scrath,” probably in the late sixteenth century, as it is in excellent 
preservation. 

Newton Castle (fig. 10), about 6 miles from Kilkenny, is a rectangular. 
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roofless keep of ashler, 30 l>y 24: feet externally, walls 3 feet thick. 
The vaulted hasement (fig. 11), presently used for cattle, has two 
arches, supported on a pillar near its south wall, supplementing the 



Fig. 10. Irish type (Newton Castle). 


strength of the foundation, necessitated perhaps hy the thinness of the 
foundation walls, and its ceiling is about 30 feet high, with corbels at 
mid-height for supporting the beams of an entresol. It is entered by 
the usual pointed doorway, 6 feet hy 3 feet 4 inches, through a small 
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Touvallan. 



oops 


Fig. 11. Details (Newton Castle) and Scottis.li li 
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vestibule, to the circular stair in the left angle ; in the left jamb a 



Fi^. 12. Irish type (Dalkey Tower). 


shot-hole and over the vestibule a “ murder hole ” respectively command 
the vestibule and entrance. 


Dalkei/ has three Keeps or minor Castles of the usual Irish type, 
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one of which is now the completed, restored, or repaired building, 
presently used as the Town Hou.se, with its public clock (fig. 19), and 



Fig. 13. Irish type (BuriichurcU Castle). 


the other (hg. 12) a small roofless tower, its walls imperfect and ruined, 
standing on the opposite side of the street, whose age.s and the original 
owners’ names are to me unknown. 
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Fig. 14. Details (Huriicluircli Castle . 


an externally com])lete, Out rootie.ss. six-storey, .square a.shler kee[), 
with inullioneil windows, and a small eircnlar tower, situated about 
150 feet distant therefrom, haviii" formed the corner tower of an 
enclosing wall of a large triangular court or hawn attached to the castle, 
the connecting ruined walls of which appear in an early drawing. 
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but all has now been levelle<l down. The walls of the keep rise 
w'ith the usual batter, and have in the apex of each corner, at about 
12 feet ill height, a slit or gun-loop. The upper and better chamber is 
roofless, and has a fine chimney-piece (fig. 14), and been well lighted with 
mullioned windows (fig. 15). The castle has a pointed doorway, and, 
what is unusual, this is raised 4 or 5 feet above the ground, and i.s 
reached by four or five stone steps direct off the court. 

The castle belonged to the Fitzgeralds, Barons of the County Palatine, 
by whom it is alleged to have been built, probably in the sixteenth 



Fig. 15. Irish Windows, etc. (liuiiichuich Castle). 


century. It and the circular tower are in excellent preservation, and 
stand now in a large wooded park. 

The early intimate relations between Scotland and England through the 
marriage of Alexander III. to Margaret, daughter of Henry III. (1257), 
which brought not only her English .attendants, but an influx of Engli.->h 
barons who settled down in Scotland; and the subsequent War of 
Independence on the invasions of Edward I. of England (ceasing only in 
1314), who penetrated into every county, burning and destroying in hi> 
course the castles of the recalcitrant Scottish barons, and parcelling out 
tbeir lands amongst his followers, who rebuilt and occupied them, were 
bound to show some English features in the fortifications re-erected be- 
tween these dates. That influence had apparently cea.sed, and is invisible 
in the existing remains of structures ascribed to the fifteenth centurv. 
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the tower or keep of that period showing an independent native type. 
Although several keeps in Wigtonshire (with which Ireland in that 
epoch had, as the nearest point of intercommunication, necessarily 
frequent intercourse) show a suggestion of Irish castle architecture in 
the similarity of the internal arrangements of the keep type, it cannot 
be said with certainty that these characteristics are borrowed from that 
country. The large castles of Bothwell, Donne, and Inverlochy, and 
some others, seem more of Norman construction than of either English or 
Scottish, but not of Ireland. The three sketches — (fig. 3) Sauchie Tower 
(1431), Clackmannanshire ; (fig. 16) Coxton Tower, Elginshire, some years 
later ; and (fig. 17) Muckrach Castle (1598) — may fairly show the devolu- 
tion from the fifteenth century square, massive, fortified keep, to the 
semi-fortified house of Muckrach, a type of the baronial mansion of the 
late sixteenth century. 

Coxton Twer (fig. 16), a solitary square tower roofed with stone 
flags, situated .about 4 miles from Elgin, and quite adjacent 
to Kiuloss ruined abbey, having a square turret of stone on its left 
angle, and at two other.s circular turrets, although entire, is 
unoccupied. 

The entrance is by a door on the first floor, to which access is 
presently by a modern outside stair, hut formerly that must have been 
by a movable trap stair, as it is the only access to the main building, 
there being no internal intercommunication with the basement floor, 
which has a .separate door direct off the court. This door of plate 
iron, and the main door of oak, trenailed, are still hanging on the 
respective doorways. The panel over the main doorway, with heraldic 
bearings and initials, apparently refer to the owner’s name and arms, 
but if the date 1644 (which is in incised figures, whilst the other 
lettering, etc. are sculptured in relief, and may have been thus cut 
of a subsequent date) applies to him, then from its extra strong walls, 
5 feet thick, numerous gunloop-holes, and defensive precautions against 
surprise, its period of construction would be applicable to an early 
unsettled state of the country, and he could scarcely be the builder. 
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The date of the election miglit go back one hundred years earlier. It 
is an uncommon type of Scottish keep. 



Fig. 16. Sci>ttish type (Coxton Tower). 


A panel with the same arms appear.s to bo over the inside of the 
window of the principal ai)artmeut. 

There is no appearance of a fosse or any outwork.s, but probably a 
small walled court .surrounded it. ilessrs il ‘Gibbon & Ross give very 
full detailed drawings of the tower, but no history of it beyond that 
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it belonged to the Iiineses of Invermarkie, whose anus are over the 
doorwa}', and is now the property of the Earl of Fife. They add that 
it is one of the most remarkable buildings of its class. 


1 



Fig. 17. Scottish type (Muckraoh Castle). 


Murkmrji, Castle (fig. 17), the early seat of the Grants, stands on 
the north bank of a small but .steep ravine, which formed its south 
defence, and is distant 4 miles from Broomhill station on the Highland 
llailway. The roofless walls had originally formed an oblong, four- 
storey structure, 52 by 24 feet, with an e.Kternal circular tower (in 
which is the doorway and staircase) 30 feet in diameter, on its west 
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side, and thi.s tower has a square superstruetiire. .V narrow circular 



Fif;. 18. Eiiglisli type (Pengergask Castle). 


turret continued the stair from the first floor to the upper apartments, 
the floors of which are all gone. The walls are 3 feet thick, and the 
basement chambers are vaulted (9 feet high), and their walls pierced with 
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a gun-loop in each of the north, south, and west, and with two in the 
east walls, which form the only lights. 

A space, 24 by 15 feet, seems, from its ruined walls attached to the 
east gable, to have been a court. All the windows had iron stanchions. 
No sculptured stone appears on its walls, hut it is stated to have been 
erected in 1598, and that it formed the first seat of the chief of the 
Clan Grant, by whom it was erected. 

English Type. 

Pen(jerse<j or Pengergask CaMe (fig. 18), St Breage, Cornwall, which, 
when visited in 1904, was roofless, and used as a hayloft and storage for 
grain by the adjoining farmer, is described as a castellated Block, and 
as having been built (vi.sited more likely) by Henry VIII. It is a square 
embattled tower, built of granite, of three storeys in height, and a 
lesser one forming the staircase, with pointed doorway on its north side. 
A hole in the gallery over the passage commands the entrance, and 
machicolations support the battlements. 

Its modern appearance is deceptive to the eye as to its age, arising 
from the hard granite stones of the structure, and its mullioned windows 
being complete, thus exhibiting externally no di.sintegration from the 
weather effects of the four centuries of its existence. 

There remains [lerfect a wainscot or oak panelling, accompanied by 
paintings and old quaint letter iu.scriptions in the first floor, the 
principal apartment. 

The writer in the Cornwall Survey expresses his opinion that the 
building and decorations are of the time of Henry YIII., at the latter 
end of whose reign the manor was held by a Millington, who immured 
himself, from a .supposed manslaughter he had committed. That and 
its subsequent accidental destruction by fire gave rise to a local 
legend. From the surrounding traces of walls it seems to have origin- 
ally been more than a blockhouse, as MTvenzie {Castles of England, 
1897) calls it. 
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Irish Urban Type. 

The distinction thus shown is as marked in the respective national 



Fig. 19. Irish ty]>e (Ualkey Castle), contrasted witli Scottish and English type 
(figs. 17 and 18). > - t 

types of their domestic or urhan architecture, but with a better sense of 
refinement in the super-excellence of the buildings of Ireland ; and two 
faiily tt pical examples, both of wealthy merchants of the respective 
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nations, and benefactois of their respective townsmen, erected in 1582 
and 1633 respectively, that period of remarkable commercial prosperity 
which benefited both countries, are the mansions of John Kothes, Kil- 
kenny, and John Cowan, Stirlin<'. 



Fig. ‘ 20 , Irish Urban type. 


That of Kothcs (1604) having been much altered and modernised, the 
adjacent house of Kichard Shee, also a merchant, and a public benefactor, 
as existing in its original .state (1582), is substituted (fig. 20). Although 
an almshouse, it carries the main features characteristic of the town 
architecture of Kilkenny. 

The two panels enclosing the respective armorial bearings of the 
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owners, John Rothes, his spouse Ko.se Archer (fig. 21), and Richard Shee 
and his spouse Margaret Sherlock, are alHxed to their respective edifices. 
The striking stone-canopied draw-well, with the exquisite ancient letter- 
ing in Latin sculptured on the pediment (fig. 22), appears the not least 



interesting part of Rothes mansion. The inscription reads : Urate pru 
animabus JohannU Rothe, Merrafort.<, el uxoris eius Rosue Archer qui 
fontem lianc, et her (Jiaec) Aeiliriria fieri fecerunt. “ Pray for the souls 
of John Rothes, Merchant, and his wife. Rose Archer, who cau.sed this 
well and those huildings to he made.” 

The architectural features of the above house, sculptured armorial 
panels, and canoiued well of Irish tyiie, may be contrasted with John 
Cowan’.s Ludging (tig. 23), its dormers, with initials, dates, and arimwial 
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shield sculptured thereon, and its plain stone-built open well, the type 
of Scotland. 

A significant illustration of the scarcity of coin and resort to barter 



Fig. 22. Canopied Draw-well of John Rothes’ Mansion. 


during this period of commercial prosperity is given in John Kothes’ 
Will (a voluminous document of 30,000 words). He bequeaths to hi.s 
four daughters (named), iider alia, “Four score of bags of porte corn to 
help them to buy jewels, vizt. ; 20 bags to every one of them, Kilkenny 
measure, in wheates, oates, and paritis.” 
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To account for the number, diversified sizes and form of construction 
of these fortifications, one has only to refer to the charters of grants 
to the invaders, containing tlie conditions imposed on the undertakers at 
the Plantation of Ulster. 



Fig. 23. John Cowan’s Ludging, Stirling (Scottish Urban). 


(1) Every undertaker of the greatest proportion of 2000 acres shall, 

within two years after the date of his letters-patent, build there- 
upon a strong castle, with a strong court or bawn about it. 

(2) Undertakers of second or middle proportion of 1500 acres shall 

build a strong stone or brick house thereupon, with a strong court 
or bawn. 
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(3) Undertakers of the least proportion of 1000 acres, a strong court 
or bawn at least ; and all the undertakers shall cause their tenants 
to build houses for themselves and families near the principal 
castle, house, or bawn, for their mutual defence and protection. 

It might have been expected that consideration for their own safety 
in a hostile country, and protection of the property of which they bad 
dispossessed the natives, wordd have made it unnecessary to stipulate 
for such compulsorj' obligations on the adventurers to build fortified 
houses as the charters imposed on them. Self-preservation obviously 
demanded this of themselves. 



Scottish loop (liothwell Castle). 
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Monday, IK// Januanj 1909. 

Me THOMAS ROSS, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

James Pearson Alison, Arcliitect, Ladvlaw, Hawick. 

The Rev. Odo Blundell, O.S.B., The Ahbey, Fort Augustus. 

Mrs M. J. C. Burnley Ca.mi'hell of Ormiclale, Colinlraive, 

A. H. Chauteris, M.A., LL.B., 4 Queen Margaret Cre.-zeent, Glasgow. 

The Rev. 1). W B. Fleming, The Sanctuary, Culros.s. 

James Tennant Gordon, Chief Coustahle of Fife .iml Kinross, 
Belllirae, Cupar, Fife. 

Neil Ballingall Gunn, F.I.A., F.F.A., Manager and Acluarv of 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society. 5 
Druni.sheugh Garden.s. 

John Walker, M.A., Solicitor, C'omnierciul Street, Dundee. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donor.s : — 

(1) By Alexander Mackie, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. 

Stone Ball with projecting Disc.s, ornamented with jiatterns of incised 
lines, found on the farm of Nochnarie, parish of Strathmiglo, Fife. 

(2) By J. C. M. Ogilvie-Fokbes of Boyndlie. 

Two Urns of Drinking-cup Type, 8 inches and inches in height 
respectively, and a Flint Knife found with the larger of the two at 
L’pjjer Boyndlie. [See the subsequent communication by Mr J. Graham 
Callander.] 
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(3) By A. Watson Wemyss. 

Five Powder Flasks, two Shot-Belts, four Wad-Cutters, and five other 
tools connected with muzzleloading guns. 

(4) By Robert Gi.en, F.S.A. Scot. 

Combined Flint-lock Pistol and Clasp Knife, brass-mounted, and 
screwed on in front of the barrel, which is 4 j inches in length, with a 
bore of only inch, the lock part wanting, formerly in the Meyrick 
Collection. 

(5) By Robert Bruce Armstrong, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Musical Instruments : Part II., English and Irish Instruments. 4to. 
Illustrated. 1908. 

(6) By Alexander J. R.wen, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Bells of England. By the Bev. J. J. Raven, D.D,, F.S.A. (The 
Antiquary’s Books.) 8vo. 1908. 

(7) By F. A. Bruton, M.A. 

Excavation of tlie Roman Forts at Castleshaw, West Riding, York- 
shire. First Interim Report. 1908. 

(8) By W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. Scot. 

Report of the Excavations at the Roman Forts of Corstopitum, Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne, in 1907. 

(9) By A. D. CuMMiN<;, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Education in the Parish of Callander for Four Ccnturie.s. 8vo. 
Pp. 24. 1908. 

(10) By the University of Glasgow. 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Hunterian 
Museum in the University of Glasgow. 4to. 1908. 
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(11) By William Keid, F.S.A. Scot., the Author, 

The Eiver Tay Illustrated : A Travelling Handbook and Guide, with 
Historical Xotes on the Abbeys, Mansions, and Monuments. 12mo. 
1908. 

There were also Exhibited : — 

(1) By the Eev. James Kirk, M.A., Minister of Forteviot. 

Stone Ball with six projecting llisc.s, plain, found in the river Earn 
above its junction with the May. 

(2) By F. C. Inglis, F.S.A. Scot. 

Cast of a Stone Ball with six projecting Discs, the interspaces orna- 
mented with triangular patterns of incised lines, found in Aberdeenshire. 

(3) By A. C. Macpiierson of Cluiiy. 

Stone Ball with four projecting Discs, polished, the interspaces 
ornamented with incised lines, found at Clun}', Inverness-shire, many 
years ago. 

The following Communications were read ; — 
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I. 

NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY IX ABERDEEXSHIRE OF FIVE CISTS, 
EACH CONTAIXING A DRINKING - GUP URN. By J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, F.S.A. ScdT. 

I. A .Second Cist at Mains of Leslie. 

In November 1906 a stone cist containing the remains of the skeleton 
of a man of middle age and an urn of the drinking-cup type was 
discovered in the parish of Premnay, Aberdeenshire, on the farm of 
Mains of Leslie. This discovery is described in our Prorenliniis, vol. 
xli. p. 116. On the 3rd April 1908, while James Craig wa.s ploughing 
near the same spot, the [loint of the “ sock ” of the plough got fixed under 
the edge of a fiat slab, which on being raised proved to be the cover 
of a finely constructed stone grave. It was full of soil, which had per- 
colated through the interstices between the stones forming the chamber. 
This soil was removed and a small drinking-cup urn, fortunately com- 
plete, was found standing on its base, in the north-east corner of the 
cist. The urn was handed over to the laird, !Mr Leith-Hay. and is 
preserved at Loith-Hall. The top of the urn was about 6 inches below 
the cover stone. A few small pieces of bone in a very friable con- 
dition, and some fragments of charcoal, were found in the grave, from 
which it is supposed that an unburnt body had been dejiosited in 
it. The presence of charred wood does not necessarily imply cremation, 
a.s it is often found with unburnt interments Charred wood was found 
with unburnt human hones in the cist first discovered at this place, 
and in several of tho.se about to he described. 

The cist was formed by two side and two end slabs placed almost 
perpendicular, the top edges of the slabs being quite straight, so that 
when the cover, a flagstone of quadrangular shape, was placed in position, 
it fitted quite closely The side slabs overhqjped the ends, and the 
complete structure formed a particularly neat little chamber. The 
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covered, had been linel}’ dressed, although, from the weathering of the 
stone, the tool marks cannot now be seen. The ends of the upright 
slabs, like the top edge, were dressed beautifully straight, and the 
angles at the top were well squared. The stones were of a regular 
thickness. The cover stone measured inches in thickness, the ends 
2 inches, and the north and south sides 3 and 4 inches respectively. 
In the first grave the slabs were rather thicker, varying from 3 to 5 
inches, but the whole structure was on a larger scale. The newly dis- 
covered grave lay to the south-west of the first, about 18 inches distant, 
and overlapping it by 6 inches (fig. 1 ). Clay had been packed into the 
joints between the slabs forming the first grave, and a layer of it 



Fig. 2. Urn from Mains of Leslie. (^.) 

covered the bottom of the chamber, but none was found so used in the 
second. The latter chamber was smaller than the first, and the urn 
recovered from it is also smaller than that from the first grave. 

The urn (fig. 2) is of small size and of the drinking-cup variety. It 
varies in height from 5 inches on the one .side to about 5] inches on 
the other. The exterior iliameter of the mouth is 5 inche.s, of the neck 
4 2 inches, of the bulge 4j inche.s, and of the base 3 inches. The wall of 
the ve.ssel is 1 inch thick. The exterior of the urn is ornamented by 
three zones of design impre.ssed on the clay. One zone encircles the vessel 
between the rim and the neck, and is about 1| inches wide ; the second 
zone, 1 inch wide, encircles the urn just above the bulge, and the lower 
zone, f of an inch wide, adjoins the base. The central band of ornament 
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is separated from the upper and lower hands hj- plain spaces f inch and 
1 inch broad respectively. The highest zone of ornamentation is com- 
posed of two transverse bands of roughly crossed lines, ^ inch broad and 
about ^ j inch apart ; two transverse parallel lines separate these bands, 
and there are two similar lines on the upper and lower margins. The 
middle and lower zones have each a transverse band about J inch wide, 
the former composed of perpendicular lines about ^ inch apart, and the 
latter of roughly crossed lines ; both zones have two transverse parallel 
marginal lines on their upper and lower edges. The colour of the 
vessel is reddish on the outside, and the clay is of fine te.Kture, being 
strengthened by an admi.'cture of small broken stones. 

Though the site of these burials is near the summit of a hill, there 
is quite a wonderful depth of soil, and it was only through some of the 
earth having been removed from above this last discovered grave to fill 
in the first one, that the plough was enabled to penetrate so deeply as to 
come in contact with the cover. Formerly there must have been more 
than a foot of soil above the grave. Xo large rounded stones were 
found above this burial, although they were present over the first. From 
the absence of these stones in the case of the second grave it seems 
unlikely that a cairn had ever been erected here. 

II. Three Cists at Upper Boynplie. 

In the beginning of lust September (1908) Dr Anderson received a 
letter from Mr J. C. ^I. ( Igilvie-Forhes of Royndlie, announcing that 
a grave containing a beaker urn, a semicircular implement of flint, and 
part of a human jaw, had been discovered in a sand pit on a farm on 
hi.s estate. Dr Anderson informed me of this, and on communicating 
with Mr Ogilvie-Forbes he very kindly arranged that I should visit 
the site and record the discovery. On the 11th September I went 
to Boyndlie House, when Mr Ogilvie-Forhes told me that a second 
grave containing a drinking-cup urn had been exposed. After ex- 
amining and measuring the urns we proceeded to the site of their 
discovery, where, as arranged, we met the men who had uncovered the 
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graves. They were able to inform us of all the circumstances attending 
their discovery 

On the farm of Upper Boyndlie, which is in the parish of Tyrie, 
there are two prominent mounds almost adjoining each other, called 
the Castle Hills. At first sight they have the appearance of artificial 
cairns, but the partial excavation of the north-eastern mound shows 
that they are natural stratified deposits of sand and gravel. Almost 
in line with the Castle Hdls, and rather more than 100 yards to the 
south-west, is a peculiar formation called the Rebel Hill. It is almost 
square, and is hollow in the centre. Round three siiles there is a broad 
rampart, which, however, does not extend across the fourth or south 
side. Here there is a low mound, about the middle of the side, 
with gaps between it and the adjoining corners. This place much 
re.sembles a small fort or encampment, and the gap at the south-west 
corner ha.s the appearance of a gateway with an approach leading to 
it, but I think the whole formation is natural. This could soon he 
proved by a slight excavation. On the Ordnance Survey map “ Site 
of Cairn is marked on the eastern rampart of the Rebel Hill, and 
“ Stone Cist found ” on the north-eastern Castle Hill, the site of the 
three graves to be described. About "200 yards south of the Castle Hill 
there is a rough uncultivated piece of groun<l called Cairnycroch. This 
is a peculiar groiqi of place names in so small an area, but Mr Og'ilvie- 
Forbes has not been able to iliscover any special explanation of them. 

Oil the 28th August 1008, Mr Francis Anderson, son of the farmer 
at Upper Boyndlie, wuis digging sand on the south-eastern face of the 
mound when a quantity of it slipped down, carrying with it three 
.sides and the cover stone of a slab-lined grave, leaving one .side 
standing. The grave w'as full of sand which had trickled through the 
crevices between the stones. Amongst the sand, near the centre of 
the north side of the grave, the greater part of an urn w'as left standing 
on its base, and a small flint knife and part of an unburnt human jaw 
w'ere recovered, though their exact positions were not ascertained, as 
they slipped down with the slabs. A few days later one of Mr Ogilvie- 
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Forbes’s workmen came upon a second cist, 18 feet south-east of the 
first, and nearer the base of the mound. The only relic recovered from 
this grave was the greater part of a small urn, which was found at the 
east end of the grave with the mouth to the west. On the 20th 
November a third cist was exposed by the further removal of sand, 
and again, thanks to the courtesy of Mr Ogilvie-Forbes, I was enabled 
to visit the site on the 25th, when I saw the cist in situ, and secured 
a record of the discovery. In anticipation of further discoveries 
Mr Ogilvie-Forbes had instructed his men to inform him immediately 
any other structure should be encountered, and so this grave was opened 
under his supervision, Mr Ralph Prendergast and the Rev. George 
Wiseman being present. This grave, like the others, was full of sand 
when opened, and it contained the remains of the skeleton of an old 
man and a complete urn. The skeleton lay on its right side in a flexed 
position facing the north-west, the skull being in the south-east corner 
of the cist. The urn was found near the middle of the north side of 
the chamber, standing on its base and slightly tilted to one side. No 
other relics were found, but a small piece of charred wood about the 
size of a hazel nut was noticed. Charcoal was also seen in the first 
grave from this mound. 

Although the first two graves had been removed, the stones of which 
they were made had been preserved, and with the assistance of the 
discoverers we were able to reconstruct the chambers so as to secure the 
approximate dimensions. The longer axis of each of the three graves 
was about north-east and south-west. The first grave was near the 
base of the mound on the south-east slope. It was covered by 6 feet of 
sand, and rested on one of the layers of gravel. The sides and ends of 
the grave were formed by four fine slabs placed on edge ; three small 
slabs made the bottom, and a single stone the cover. The side and 
bottom stones were 3 to 4 inches thick, and the cover stone, which was 
roughly quadrangular, measured from 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 8 inches 
in length, 2 feet in breadth, and 5^ inches in thickness. The interior 
dimensions of the cist would be about 21 inches in length, 16 inches in 
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breadth, and 15 inches in depth. The second grave was exceedingly 
small. It could not have been more than 15 inches square and 12 
inches deep, as the longest side stone was only of these dimensions. It 
had been covered by several small slabs, and it had sand in the bottom, 
there being no constructed floor. It was nearer the edge of the 
mound and further east than the first, and was buried to a depth 
of 2 feet 6 inches. The third grave was the larger of the three, 
and was placed further up the face of the mound, at a depth of 3 
feet from the surface. The sides were nearly parallel, but the north 
side was rather longer than the opposite one. The west end was square 
and the east end slightly angled. The ends and south side were each 
formed by a single slab set on edge, while the north side was composed 
of two closely-fitting slabs. A large flat flag completely covered the 
mouth of the structure. The north side was carefully fitted inside the 
end stones, which overlapped it, but the inner corners of the opposite 
side just touched the adjoining corners of the end stones. To make 
these corners closer, a small flag was placed across the south-west corner, 
and a well-split prismatic stone of square section was inserted at the 
south-east corner. The south side and adjacent portion of the east end 
being rather lower than the rest of the cist, had been brought up to the 
level by a single cour.se of flat stones. No clay had been used to pack 
into the joints of any of these graves. The floor of this last cist was 
causeyed with water-worn pebbles of uniform size, 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter. It was slightly hollow in the centre. The chamber measured 
3 feet 9 inches in length at the north side, 3 feet 3| inches at the south 
side , it was 2 feet 4 inches in width and 1 foot 6 inches in depth. 
The south slab was from 2.\ to 3| inches thick, while all the other end 
and side slabs were 5 inches thick. The cover stone, of an irregular 
egg-shape, varied from 4 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 7 inches in length, and 
from 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet 10 inches in breadth ; it was about 8 inches 
thick. The slabs used in the first and third graves are of mica schist, 
which is found at Aherdour, three miles distant, and they all had been 
carefully dressed along the top, and some of them at the ends. The 
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small slabs forming the second grave were of whinstone, and of irregular 
shape. The third grave was placed 24 feet north-north-east of the first, 
and 26 feet from the second. The second grave was 18 feet distant 
from the first. 

TJnburnt human remains were found in the first and third graves. 
From the first a small part of a human jaw with two molar teeth in 
position was recovered. The bone crumbled away on being handled, 
leaving the two teeth. The skeletal remains from the third grave were 
much broken and decayed. Barely half the skull survived and none of 
the long bones were complete, but portions of the leg bones, pelvis, and 
ribs, and a number of vertebrse and teeth, were secured. From small 
bony nodules which had grown round the edges of several of the vertebrie 
it was evident that the deceased had suffered from rheumatisn). 
Professor E. W. Reid of Aberdeen University, to whom I delivered the 
bones, reports that “ The skull is much broken. The right half of the 
skull-cap shows the same outline as is seen in the skulls in the Ana- 
tomical Museum here, obtained from Aberdeenshire short cists. The 
piece evidently belonged to a brachycephalic skull. The three remain- 
ing teeth are much worn. The bones of the limbs are badly broken, and 
the pieces of the femora show much flattening in their upper thirds. 
The right tibia has its shaft intact, and has an estimated length of 
37 cm. It shows di.stinct' flattening. The bones of the pelvis are much 
broken and portions are absent, ljut by piecing together those which 
are present, the characters of a male pelvis are well shown. Altogether 
the skeletal reniain.s are those of an adult brachycephalic muscular male 
of a height approximately not more than 5 feet 6 inches.” 

The flint knife found in the first grave is semicircular in shape and 
of a bright yellow colour. It has been secondarily worked on the 
straight side. It is IJ inches long and inches broad. 

The urn (fig. 3) recovered from the first grave is of the drinking-cup 
type. It is incomplete, about two-thirds of it having been recovered. 
It measures 8 inches in height, 3f inches across the base, and from the 
arc of the remaining part of the rim had been inches across the 
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mouth. Its wall is inch thick, and its colour is dark reddish. 
The vessel bears three zones of ornamentation encircling the everted 
brim, the bulge, and the lower part. They are 1 inch apart, and 
measure about 2, 1|, and 14 inches in breadth respectively. The three 
zones have each a series of upright zigzag lines slanting first to the left, and 
there is a single transverse line on the upper and lower margins, but the 


Fig. 3. Urn from the first Grave at Upper Boyndlie. (i. ) 

lower zone has no bottom marginal line, and it has zigzags of four parts, 
while the others have five. The space between the rim and the top 
marginal line already mentioned in the upper zone is occupied by two 
transverse parallel straight lines and a transverse zigzag line. As in the 
other four urns described in this paper, the ornamentation has been 
impressed on the soft damp clay with a toothed stamp, but the oblique 
lines seem to have been made by a larger and rougher tool than the 
transverse lines. 
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The urn (fig. 4) from the second grave is of the drinking-cup type. 
It is reddish in colour, and little more than half of it remains. It is of 
small size, and the scheme of its ornamentation is seldom seen. The 
height of the vessel is 4f inches, the breadth across the base 3^ inches, 
and the diameter of the mouth has been about 4^ inches. The 
wall of the urn is about inch thick, and the rim is rounded instead 
of being flattish, like the generality of beaker urns. The decoration 





Fig. 4. Urn from tlie second Grave at Upper Boyndlie. (t.) 

on this vessel is simple, being composed of two bands of roughly 
parallel transverse lines, one immediately below the rim and the other 
above the base. The upper band, composed of eighteen lines, occupies a 
space about 2 inches broad, and the lower band has eleven lines occupy- 
ing a breadth of 1| inches. The central bulging portion of the urn, 
J inch broad, is plain. Two of the lines at the foot of the urn being 
complete, it is seen that these lines are not spiral, and it is probable that 
those on the upper zone were similar. 

The urn (fig. 5) from the third grave is also of the drinking-cup type. 
It is of a dirty drab colour, with a tinge of red in it. It is complete, and 
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of very unusual shape. The vessel is 6 inches in height, the exterior 
diameter of the mouth is 5^% inches, of the neck 4§ inches, of the bulge 
inches, and of the base inches. The wall is about inch thick. 
Besides being of uncommon shape, this urn bears the rare feature of a 
broad band of ornamentation on the inside of the rim. The body of the 
vessel is a regular oval, and is surmounted by a thin sharply everted rim. 
The effect of the lip curving out so much is that a larger part of the 
inside of the brim is exposed than is usual in pottery of this type. 



Fig. 5. Uni from the tliird Gra\c at Upper Boyndlie. (\.) 


This flattened rim seems to have appealed to the potter as specially 
suitable for ornamentation. This takes the form of straight radiating 
lines, about ^ inch long, each line having a short oblique line, i inch 
long, at each end, that next the rim slanting to the right, and the other, 
next the inside, slanting to the left. The comjilete band is about 1 inch 
wide. The exterior of the vessel bears four ornamental zones, 4 to 
2 inch apart. The highest band of ornament, 1^ inches broad, is com- 
posed of three parallel transverse lines encircling the neck, the space 
between these and the rim being filled in with vertical straight lines. 
The second and third zones, ])laced above and below the bulge, are of the 
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same design, and are li inches broad. Two zigzag lines go round the 
vessel, the space between them being filled in with perpendicular 
straight lines, and three transverse parallel lines form each of the upj)er 
and lower margins. The lowest zone, contiguous to the base, is J inch 
broad. It is formed by a series of crossed oblique lines forming a 
transverse diamond or lozenge pattern ; three transverse straight lines on 
the upper margin complete this band of ornament. 


III. A Cist at Bi-ackiiili-s, Tyrie. 

Thanks to iNlr Ogilvie-Forbes I am also able to put on record the dis- 
covery of another drinking-cup urn, which was recovered eight or ten 
years ago by j\Ir John Willo.x, while digging sand at Rlackhills, in the 
parish of Tyrie. 

The site of the burial lies about 1^* nnle.s south-east, and within sight, 
of the Castle Hills, where the three graves just describeil were unearthed. 
The urn had been enclosed in a cist, whicli, having become undermined 
by the removal of the sand, came slipping <lown the .sand face along 
with the urn, fortunately without breaking it in bits. The discoverer 
being now in America, I am imlebted to his parents for permission 
to have the urn photographed and for the information about its di.s- 
covery. As they distinctly remember about the stones coming down 
with the urn, there is little doubt that there had been a stone-lined grave. 

The urn (fig. 6) is of the drinking-cup type, and is nearly complete, 
only a small part of the rim being broken off. It is very .small, is of 
uncommon shape, and is ornamented on the brim, an unusual feature 
in thi.s class of ware. The vessel is only 3-c inches in height ; the mouth, 
neck, and bulge have an exterior diameter of IJ, 3^, and 4 inches 
respectively; and the base is inches across. The wall i.s ] to inch 
in thickness, and the colour is a yellow drab. The urn is squat, and 
has a short recurving rim. Although it bears a slight resemblance to 
some urns of the food-vessel variety, from the curve and thickness of 
the wall there i.s no doubt about its being a drinking-cup urn. The 
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scheme of ornamentation is very simple, there being only two bands of 
design encircling the vessel. The first band, inches wide, occupies 
the upper part of the urn from the lip to near the bulge, and the second, 
1 inch wide, is placed below’ the bulge, | inch from the upper band and 
1 inch from the base. The two zones of ornament are composed of a 
series of rows of chevrons placed above each other, with a single trans- 
verse line on the upper and lower margins, hut the upper zone has also 
three other parallel transverse lines between its top marginal line and 
the lip of the vessel. The number of chevrons superimposed on each 



Fig. (j. Urn from Cist at Blackliills, Tyrie. 

other varies from three to six in the upper band and from three to 
seven in the lower. The top of the rim is decorated with a series of 
short lines slanting to the right impressed on the outer and inner edges 
of the rim, thus forming a herring-bone design, the top ridge of the rim 
being the dividing line. 

These four cists with drinking-cup urns do not exhaust the pre- 
historic interments recorded from the Boyndlie district. It has already 
been mentioned that a grave was found on the same mound as the three 
cists, and that it is marked on the Ordnance map. Previous to 1876 
a skull from this grave was presented to the Anatomical Museum at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, by the late INIrs John Charles Ogilvie- 
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Forbes. From liis old gamekeeper, Andrew Young, Mr Ogilvie-Forbes 
heard that “ all the bones except the skull were replaced in the cist, 
which was left in sifu.” and no doubt covered up again. Tlie exact 
provenance of a second skull from Boyudlie in the Museum is not 
known. These skulls have been described by Dr Alexander Low.' He 
has also fully recorded the discoveries of two short cists found at 
Auchlin, Aberdour, in November 1904, and at Blackhills in March 1905.- 
The Auchlin cist was 3 feet 8 inches long, 18 inches wide, and 16 
inches deep. It contained the calcined remains of an adult, and 
portions of the skeleton of a child about five or six years old which 
showed no evidence of having been calcined. Pieces of charcoal were 
also found in the grave. The Blackhills ci.«t was opened in his presence. 
It measured 3 feet in leng-th, 2 feet in breadth, and 1 foot 9 inches in 
depth, and contained the skeleton <jf a male about 5 feet 4 inches in 
height, which was lying on its back in a contracted position. Apparently 
it had been covered by an ox hide, as it was covered by a felted substance, 
which under the microscope was seen to contain liairs. There was an 
urn of the food-vessel type in the grave. Thanks to Professor R. W. 
Reid I am able to reproduce a photograph of the urn (fig. 7) which is 
now in the jiossession of Lord Saltoun. The bottom of the grave was 
paved with rounded pebbles of uniform size. There is no record of the 
opening of the cairn on the Rebel Hill mentioned on the Ordnance 
map. 

A very small portion of one of the Castle Hills has been excavated, 
and four burials have been expo-^ed. That there are more graves both 
in it and the other adjoining Castle Hill and Rebel Hill is very probable. 
The raound.s are prominent spots on the landscape, and command an 
extensive prospect, and being composed of sand the digging of a grave 
was an easy matter. 

i'rom the illustrations it will be noticed that three of these five 
drinking-cup urns are worthy of special note, those from the second and 

' Proc. Anat. and Anthrop. Hoc. «/ the Univ. of Aberdeen, 1902-1, pp. 9, 14. 

- Ibid., 1904-6, pp. 126 and 133. 
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third graves at Upper Boyndlie, and the example from Blackhills. The 
first of these (fig. 4) is of small size, and the contour of the wall does 
not show the fine curves usually seen in pottery of this type, the 
fiulging portion springing more abruptly from the upper and lower 
parts of the vessel. Also the ornamental design, one band round the 
base and another round the brim, leaving the bulge plain, is unusual. 
The second (fig. 5) is an extremely interesting vessel, and has no 
prototype amongst the long series of beaker urns figured by Mr Aber- 
crombie in our Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. The body forms a more 



Fig. 7. Uni from Blackhills. 


perfect oval, and the thin brim is recurved to a greater extent and more 
sharply than any of his ovoid group. Besides this, the band of ornament, 
:ui inch broad, on the inside of the flattened brim, is more elaborate and 
more striking than in any urn I have seen. In our National Museum 
there are three drinking-cup urns ornamented inside the rim. One 
from the Court Hill, Dairy, Ayrshire, has a series of four transverse 
lines occupying a space of about f inch : another from Crawford, 
Lanarkshire, which contained a ring of bronze 3 inches in diameter, 
has a band of crossed lines of a width of j inch ; and a third, from 
Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, has three transverse lines inside the lip, its 
exterior being ornamented by a continuous spiral from the base to the 
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lip, with a break ^ inch broad at the widest part of the vessel. 
A drinking-cup urn decorated on the outside by a continuous spiral found 
at Tents Muir, near Leuchars, bore three transverse parallel lines inside 
the brim.' One of the numerous fragments of what apparently were 
drinking-cup urns discovered in a kitchen-midden at Tusculum, Xorth 
Berwick, had the interior of the rim decorated with four transverse lines 
about ^ inch apart.- Cinerary urns, it may be mentioned, are occa- 
sionally ornamented inside the mouth. The third urn (fig. 6) from 
Blackhills is small and squat, and it is ornamented on the top of 
the rim, which recurves very slightly. Seven beaker.s in the Museum 
have this peculiarity ; two from Ellon, Aberdeenshire ; one from 
Broomend, Inverurie. Aberdeenshire ; one, A’o. E. (1. 21 in our Catalogue, 
from Aberdeenshire ; one from Buckie, Banft'shire ; one from Koss- 
shire; and one from Callachally, Glenforsa, Mull, Argyllshire. The 
two from Ellon have a thickened lip more like the food-vessel urn. 
The Blackhills drinking-cup urn is not unlike .some food vessels in shape, 
but the te.xture of the clay, the thinness of the wall, and the scheme of 
ornament, place it in the beaker type. Imleed there is at times some 
dithculty in saying if an urn is of the drinking-cup or food-vessel type, 
as the two Blackhills urns testify. IVere it not for the small eveited 
brim the beaker from Blackhills is almost identical in outline with the 
urn from the same district which Dr Low has nanred a food-vessel. 

Elsewhere I have drawn attention to the fact that twelve of the 
thirteen drinking-cup urn.s found with skeletons in short cists, in the 
north-east of Scotland, had been associated with males, only one having 
been found with a female.® The third urn from Tipper Boyndlie is the 
thirteenth beaker found in a man's grave. Perhaps too much stress 
should not be placed on this point, as drinking-cup urns have occasion 
ally been found with women’s remains in England. Future discoveries 
will probably help to jnove whether or not drinking-cups were, as a rule, 
specially reserved for the graves of men and not of women in Scotland. 

■ Proaediiijs, vol. p. 384. ' Ibid., vol. xli. p. 121. 

- Ibid., vol. xlii. p. 283, lig. 16. 
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Two of the Boyndlie graves were provided with a floor, the first of 
slabs and the third of rounded pebbles carefully causeyed. The 
Elackhills grave which contained the food-vessel urn was paved with 
water-worn stones, and another Aberdeenshire grave, discovered in 1907, 
at Gateside of Scotstown, Old Machar, had a layer of flat pebbles super- 
imposed on a thin layer of yellow clay which covered the gravelly sub- 
soil.' This cist, now re-erected in the vestibule of the Anatomy 
Department, Marischal College, contained the remains of the unburnt 
bones of an adult human skeleton, a finely-made flint knife, and 
numerous small pieces of charcoal. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mr Ogilvie-Forbes, who has 
generously presented to the Museum the first two urns and the flint knife 
found on his estate. The skeletal remains from the third grave have been 
given to the Anatomical Museum in the University of Aberdeen, and the 
urn found with them i.s meantime retained at Boyndlie House. 

' Proc. Anal. Soc. of the Unio. of Ahenleen, 1906-S. 
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II. 

REPORT ON STONE CIRCLES SURVEYED IN PERTHSHIRE (SOUTH- 
EAST DISTRICT), AVITH MEASURED PLANS AND DRAWINGS : 
OBTAINED UNDER THE GUNNING FELLOWSHIP. By FRED. R. 
COLES, Assi.st.\yt Keeper of the Museum. 

The sites exiimiiied during last Septemher lie. for the most part, in 
scattered groups on both sides of tlie river Ericht, and in Alyth between 
that river and the river Isla, and also on the west between Blairgou'rie 
and Dunkeld. A few others are considerably farther to the south, in 
the vicinity of Perth.' Considering the more northern portion of this 
district as that defined by the Ericht and the Lorjity Burn, there is one 
feature noticeable on the Ordnance map ; and this is the occurrence of 
the word “Circle," printed in old English lettering, but unaccompanied 
by any qualifying epithet. This word occurs frequently in groups close 
beside groups of cairns. The name being so vague, we were in duty 
bound to visit these sites; and, as the sequel proves, we found that it 
is admissible to state that in this peculiar variety of “Circle” Perth- 
shire possesses a structural form of sepulchral site different from anv 
hitherto reeorded as such. The so-called “ Camp ’ at Jlontgoldrum, 
Forfarshire,- bears a close e.Yternal resemblance to these Perthshire 
“circles,” and there are probably many others hitherto unclassified 
and perhaps unnoticed. Although these “circles” are not composed of 
conspicuous Standing Stones, they are, in a modified sense, circles of 
stones, and therefore claim a brief notice in the current report. 

' The resultant irregularity of treatment and paucity in tlie number of sites 
noticed in this report were unavoidable, owing to the extremely disconcerting 
weather conditions. After the 14th September, one perpetual burden of mist 
hovered over this part of Perthshire, absolutely unbroken by the sun’s rays even 
at noon, until 1st October. On many days, therefore, the identitication of sites in 
a new district was, even with a compass, a sheer impossibility. 

" Described and tigured in the Procci'dings vol. xxxvii. [i. 193. 
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The form and features of this new variety of “circle” are well 
exhibited in the site first to he described, the site farthest north on the 
east bank of the river Ericht. 

A. The A'orth Ericht Group. 

No. 1. '■'Circle’’ at Hillhead, near Milton of Drimmie . — In this 
locality, about two miles south of the Forest of Alyth, a large extent 
of open moorland still remains at about 950 feet above sea-level, and 
near its centre, half a mile south-east of the farm named Gabert of 
Clayquhat and a quarter of a mile west of the Burn of Drimmie, this 
inconspicuous circular ridge may be seen (fig. 1). As it rises above the 
heather barely two feet, and the surface of the moor is itself uneven, 
such a slight piece of artificial work might easily be passed over. The 
annexed ground-plan, will show the following facts : that this bank 
encloses a llatti.sh hollow measuring 43 feet N. and S. by 46 feet 
E. and W., irregularly circular ; that its height above the centre of the 
hollow is about 3 feet ; that it is distinctly broken on the south arc 
by an opening about 8 feet wide, and that a few stones lie about on its 
crest and slopes, f may add that the whole ridge feels stony to the 
tread and the [irobing of a stick. 

It has been conjectured that this variety of structure, composed of 
a stony earthen bank, was a hut circle. This theory is, I think, unten- 
able for the following reasons : because the diameter, between 40 
and 50 feet, is much too great ; because the inner face of the ridge i.s 
nowhere so sharply defined, nor so vertical, as in the hut-circle tyjje 
of structure. Moreover, as will presently be pointed out, one such 
“ circle ’’ has already been proved to be a burial-place ; and lastly, 
although the.se circular ridges occur in groups in at least this district 
of Perthshire, they do not occur in great numbers and closely adjacent, 
as hut-circles generally do. 

No. 2. “ Circles ” West of Parkneuk — These are situated close to 
the south edge of the moorland road running eastwards to Mains of 
Creuchies, and are distant from that farm one mile and a half to the 
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west. They are two in number, placed only a few yards apart, on the 
moor at a height of about 700 feet above sea-level. The measurements 
and description above given of the Hillhead “ Circle ” apply so closely 



1^ S4M 


Fig. 1. Circle near Hilllie.i<], Hill of Uriinmie ; Plan and Section. 

to the features of these two that it is unnecessary to show ground-plans 
of them. 

No. 3. Stone Circle near Parknenk, Tulliimurdoch . — This site, in an 
old strip of woodland now full of tree-stumps, is about 840 feet above 
sea-level, half-way between Olies Burn and the same road just mentioned 
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about one mile west of Creucliies. In this wood there are two distinct 
and separate groups of Standing Stones. The smaller but much more 
interesting of the two stands at the northern end of the wood. 



Fig. 2. Stone Circle near Parkneuk, Tiillymnrdocli ; Ground-plan. 

The ground-plan (fig. 2) shows the bases of three Stones, A, B, 1), 
still erect, and the contour of a fourth, C, which has fallen inwards. 

Probably its original position was at the cross marked C, which 
would complete a truly circular group having a diameter of 19 feet. 
The ground enclosed is quite smooth and fiat ; and from its partial 
isolation, the ridge on which these and the other Stones were placed 
commands a somewhat extensive view in all directions. 
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The dimensions and characteristics of these four Stones are as follows : 
— Stone A, 4 feet in height, and in basal girth 10 feet, of grey granite ; 
B, 3 feet 4 inches in height, 10 feet 6 inches in girth, a very square 
block of whinstone ; C, the fallen Stone, of grey granite, is about one 
foot thick above ground, and 4 feet 6 inches by 4 feet in length and 




Fig. 4. Stone Circle near Parknenk, Tnllyniurdocli ; View from the West. 

breadth ; D, 3 feet 10 inches in height, and girth 10 feet 6 inches. It 
is probabl}' of whinstone. 

Two views are appended (figs. 3, 4). 

No. 4. Remains of Stone Circle, TuUymurdocli . — If you pace from 
Stone A (fig. 2) in a south-westerly direction for ninety yards, you reach 
Stone D (fig. 5) in the ground-plan of the second group of now mostly 
fallen Stones near Parkneuk. On the actual site, these massive blocks 
lie about in a manner scarcely suggestive of a circular group ; but this is 

VOL. XLIII. 
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partly accounted for by the comparatively great distance between the 
three prostrate Stones A, E, C, and the only erect one, F, on the east, and 
partly by the eye being arrested from the numerous tree-stumps, which, 
grey and hoary with lichen, almost resemble the Stones themselves. 
When worked out from measurements, the ground-plan shows that, in 



Fig. 6. Remains of Stone Cirde at Parkueuk, Tullymurdoch ; Ground-plan. 


spite of much disturbance, and also probably of some destruction, the six 
Stones now here may be the comjwnent parts of a Circle with a diameter 
of 45 feet. Taking the space between the centres of F (the still erect 
Stone) and E, the nearest fallen block, tve find that a distance of about 
13 feet may have been the mean interspace. Therefore if ecpiidistantly 
placed, eleven stones may have been the original number. How, or 
when, the three great blocks on the west arc became so misplaced it is 
now impossible to determine. 
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Stone A measures 


55 

55 

55 


B 

C 

D 

E 


55 

55 

55 

55 


7 ft. by 3 ft., and is 2 ft. 6 ins. thick. 

6 „ ,, 3 „ „ 2 „ thick. 

6 „ „ 3 ,, 4 ins. and is 2 ft. thick. 

6 „ 3 ins. by 2 ft. 3 ins. and is 1 ft 8 ins. thick. 
^ jj 9 ,, ,, 3 ,, 4 ,, ,, 1 ,, 8 ,, ,, 


The erect Stone F stands 2 feet 4 inches in height, and its hasal girth 
is 1.1 feet 6 indies. 

For the reasons above stated referable to the obstructed nature of the 
site, no illustration of the appearance of these Stones was practicable. 

No. 5. jS'-ite of Circle, Hill of Drirnmie . — Coming southward from 
Parkneuk, a wild moorland track, now rarely used, was formerly tlie 
means of communication between that place and Glenballoch, three miles 
down the river-side. At about three-quarters of a mile from Parkneuk, 
at the 800-feet contour line, there is marked on the O.M. the site of a 
Circle. Of this nothing now remains ; and as from no one in tlie 
neighbourhood was there any tradition obtainable as to Standing Stones, 
the inference seems justifiable that this also was an earthen ridge-site 
similar to the three already noticed. 

No. 6. Slone Circle, near Woodside, Hill of Drimmie . — Half a mile 
still southwards, and within a few yard.s of the fine fir-wood here skirting 
both road and moor, we found our next site. The height of the hillock 
to the north, just above the flat ground occupied by the Stones, is given 
on the O.^I. as 818 feet above sea-le.vel. Yet, though comparatively 
lofty, little or no prospect is obtained from this spot. A wire fence, 
K K on the plan (fig. 6), has been carried through the enclosed area in 
such a way as to cut off the large.st tstone (B on plan), which now lies 
prostrate on the west. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to be certain whether the four 
principal Stones, A, B, 1), and E, were once erect, or were placed as they 
now are. It is evident that a true Circle, represented on the plan by a 
dotted line, almost precisely bisects A, B, and D. But it does not 
bisect E, the deeper portion of this Stone running into the ground as 
shown. If we suppose them all to have been set up originally vertically 
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(on what are now their outermost ends), we should have a Circle of 22 
feet in diameter. As they lie, the Circle is only 15 feet 9 inches in 
diameter. Bather unusually, these four Stones are set almost exactly to 
the four main points of the compass. Their dimensions are : — 



Fig. 6. Stone Circle on Hill of Urimniie ; Ground-plan. 

Stone A. 6 ft. 9 ins. by 3 ft. 6 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins., quartzose schist. 

, B. 6 „ 4 „ „ 3 „ 9 „ „ 1 „ 10 „ 

,. C. 3 ,, 6 ,, (runs in towards 1 >). 

,, D. 6 „ by 3 ft. by 1 ft. 4 ins. ; grey granite, very rough and 

irregular. 

E. 3 ft. 9 ins. by 2 ft. 10 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins., schistose. 

„ F. 2 ,, 10 ,, squarish, and low. 

A view of the group as seen from the south-east is here given (fig. 7). 
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No. 7. Site of Standimj Stone, Woodgide, Hill of Drimmie. — It i.s 
recorded on the O.M. that a Standing Stone stood in a field here, a 
quarter of a mile S-W. of the gamekeeper’s cottage at Woodside, and 
half a mile in the same direction from the Circle last noticed. There 
now remains nothing to indicate the site. 

No. 8. Site of Stone Circle, Woodside. — This site is not marked on 
the O.M. It was, however, an important one, though not a vestige now 
remains of the monoliths composing it. I was led to the identification 



Fig. 7. Stone Circle on Hill of Drimmie ; View from the South-east. 


of the site in the following way. At Glenballoch, near by, there is a 
great Standing Stone (presently to be described). It was figured by Mr 
J. Eomilly Allen, i and in the course of his account it is recorded that 
he brought away to the museum the fragments of a remarkably fine 
cinerary urn, which had been presented by ^Ir George Harris, then 
tenant of Glenballoch. 3Ir Allen was assured at the time by !Mr Harris 
that the urn had been taken out of a Stone Circle somewhere in the 
near vicinity. It is described as being “ found full of bones, and pro- 
tected by stones built round it in a bee-hive form.” The urn is figured 
in the Museum Catalogue as EA2, and is a notable example. Being 



Proceedings, vol. xv. p. 89. 
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resolved to ascertain, if possible, the exact site of the Stone Circle 
whence the iirn came, I wrote to Mr Harris (the son of the George 
Harris of 1881), and in reply obtained sufficient particulars to allocate 
the Circle, which, however, Mr Harris added, had long ago been de- 
stroyed, presumably prior to the date of the first Ordnance Survey, circa 
1870. The site was not many score of yards to the west of the Standing 
Stone site above noticed (No. 7), farther down the hill, and therefore 
rather nearer the river Ericht. 



No. 9. Standincj Stone, Glenballoch . — This conspicuous monolith is a 
huge, rather pyramidal block of whinstone, set up in a field sloping 
steeply southwards, at a height of about 700 feet above sea-level. Its 
longer axis is N.E. and S.IV. The top is flat, and 3 feet 9 inches wide 
from east to west, but rvedge-shaped in the contrary view. The sides 
are fairly smooth and vertical, most so on the broad south face, on 
which occur the curious cup-marks and grooves drawn by Mr Eomilly 
Allen. 1 The girth at 1 foot below the top is 11 feet 3 inches, at 
4 feet 7 inches above ground it is 17 feet, and at the base 19 feet 

' See Proceedings, vol. xv. j). 88. On the occasion of my visit, the total absence 
of sunshine precluded niy being able to completely identify these sculpturings, and I 
therefore made no drawing of them. 
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2 inches. The computed weight of the Stone may be about 
fourteen tons. It stands clear above the ground to a height of 9 feet 

3 inches. 

I append a view of the Stone (fig. 8) from tlie west, which may 
serve to supplement that already referred to showing the cup-marks. 



Fig. 9. Stone Circle at Craighall Mill ; Ground-plan. 


This striking monolith stands a few yards to the south of the road near 
Glenballoch, and witliin a quarter of a mile of that farmhouse. 
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No. 10. Stone Circle at Craighall — This site, just opposite the 

mill-dam, less than a quarter of a mile S.S.W. of the last stone described, 
is likewise conspicuous to any one passing leisurely along the road ; hut 
it is in a hollow of the land. It is about 600 feet above sea-level, at 
the western extremity of a long flattish ridge here tilling up the middle 
of the little valley formed by Craighall Burn. It is closed in on all 
sides, with an especially high and partly woodeil height on the east 
and south. 

The Stones, four in number, rest upon flat ground, and a circumfer- 
ence through their centres encloses an area 23 feet 6 inches in diameter 
(see the plan, Bg. 9). Towards the north, the natural fall of the ground 
is steep. In the ground-plan the Stones are drawn in outline ; this, to 
record my doubt (as already expressed in the case of Hill of Drimmie 
Circle) as to whether these Stones were originally vertical and therefore 
taller, or whether they are now in their original positions. I incline to 
the latter inference, because their centres as they lie are bisected by a 
true circle ; and if this be a correct inference, then we have here 
further confirmation of the results obtained during last year’s surveys, 
namely, that in Perthshire there are numerous small more or less 
circular groups of four or six Stones all rude in shape and low in height. 
The Stone marked A, e.y., is only 2 feet 2 inches above ground, but 
measures 6 feet across. It has been split right down to the ground. 
Stone B is 2 feet 4 inches in height, 6 feet 3 inches long, and 4 feet 
broad, very angular and rough ; C is 2 feet 9 inches in height, 6 feet 
long, and 3 feet 6 inches broad, ridged and narrow ; D, 3 feet 6 inches 
high, 6 feet 3 inches long, and 4 feet 6 inches broad. It re.sembles B 
in angularity and unshapeliness. All four are blocks of whinstone. 
It is to be observed that A and C are set almost precisely south and 
north, and 13 and B east and west. 

Two views of this Circle follow (figs. 10 and 11). In the latter, 
there is an appearance of blankness?, from the aVjsence of the “ wooded 
height ” described as filling in the distance to the south and east of the 

’ Also noticed and planned by Mr J. Romilly Allen, Proceedings, vol. xv. p. 89. 
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Fij;. 11. Craigliall Mill Circle ; View Iroiu the N<irtli. 
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site. The reason for this is that when the Circle was drawn the mists 
hung so thickly that no landscape contour was visible, and I preferred 
not to “invent” one. That the “wooded height ” is there was subse- 
ijuently proved by our being on it and looking down at Craighall Mill. 

No. 11. Standing Stones, Broad Moss . — This wild piece of moorland 
e.xtends from a point very close to and on the east of the long ridge 



Fig. I'J. Standing Stones, Broad Moss ; Ground-plan. 

containing Craighall iMill Circle, to a point about one mile and a half 
eastwards at Hill of Fink. JCear the luiddle of its length, but close to 
its southern edge, there are marked on the Ordnance map the sites of 
Standing Stones and of Stone Circles. The position of the first group 
is better defined by stating that it is half a mile N.N.W. of Blackhills 
on the road up from Old Kattray, and at a height of about 800 feet 
above sea-level. These great blocks now lie as shown in the ground- 
plan (fig. 12), nearly at right angles to each other, the lower one 
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evidently broken up into tliree pieces. What were their original 
positions it is of course impossible to conjecture, or whether they were 
at the date of the Ordnance Survey known to be the remnants of a 
Circle. On the ground there are no fragments indicative of other 
Stones. Stone A measures 11 feet 2 inches in length, is nearly 5 feet 
broad and 2 feet 4 inches in present thickness ; B is 8 feet 9 inches 
long, 4 feet 8 inches broad, and 2 feet thick. The shaded under portion 
(d) is a lower projecting part of its present base, to which the large 
fragment C has once partially belonged. These Stones, even when 
upright and uninjured, must have been singularly rough and amorphous 
in character. In the view (fig. 13) they are shown as seen from the 
east. 

No. 12. Stone Circle, Broad Alosg. — Scattered somewhat thickly over 
this part of the moor, amidst the entanglement of whin-bushes and 
heather, are several great blocks and boulders of whinstone, at nearly 
the same level as the two fallen Stones just described. From them at 
about 146 yards in a south-westerly direction, the O.M. shows two 
Stone Circles. After a thorough c.xamination of the difficult ground, 
however, only one of these (fig. 14) was discoverable. It is now com- 
posed of nine small blocks of whinstone in the irregularly circular form 
shown in the ground-plan (tig. 15). Three only of these are now erect, 
namely, B, F, H ; and by measurement it is jwoved that they rest on 
the circumference of a true circle 21 feet 9 inches in diameter. Three 
others lie in close proximity to this circumference, whilst three more, 
C, G, and J, have been thrown and pushed far out of position. 

There may have originally been ten Stones in all, as there is space for 
that number. The dimensions of the Stones are : — 

Stone A, 3 feet by 2 feet 2 inches by 8 inches. 

,, B, 3 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches by 2 feet 0 inches high. 

,, G, 2 ,, 9 ,, 1 „ 8 ,, 3 inches, 

n lb 2 „ 2 „ 1 ,.3 ,. ., 10 „ 

.. E, 1 „ 9 „ ., 1 „ 0 „ „ 0 „ flat. 

,, F, 3 ,, 0 „ „ 1 „ 6 ,, ,, 1 foot 8 inches high. 
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14. Stone Circle on Broad Moss ; View trom the Eiist, 
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Stone G, 4 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 0 inches flat. 

„ H, 2 „ 9 „ „ 2 „ 2 „ by 2 feet 0 inches high. 

„ J, 2 „ 6 „ „ 1 „ 6 „ „ 0 „ 6 „ 

A view from the east is given in fig. 14. One of the massive 





Fig. 1 5. Stone Circle on Broad Moss, Alytli ; Gronnd-plan. 

boulders above referred to rests at a point 19 yards S.W. of Stone A, and 
at about 17 yards still S.IV., there are four great half-buried blocks ; but 
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none of these seemed to me to belong to an artificial group. Possibly at 
the date of the Ordinance Survey there were others smaller and more 
circular in arrangement, and when the growth of herbage and hushes was 
less than now, contours undoubtedly wouldhave been more easily picked out. 

In recording the characteristics of the above-noticed twelve sites a 
few outstanding features of some importance claim attention. The 
locality which comprises these sites contains a tumulus (to the north of 
the Parkneuk Circles on Tullymurdoch), and in addition two more of 
the “Circles” of the new variety to the north of the Broad Moss i — in 
all, therefore, fifteen prehistoric sites within a portion of land barely 
seven square miles in extent. Another feature is that all these sites are 
on distinctly high ground judged as a group, that is, between 600 and 
950 feet above sea-level. The majority, also, are situated on open lands 
still uncultivated ; and all the fifteen sites are situated on the hills 
between the Burn of Alyth on the east and the river Ericlit on the west. 

B. The Alyth Group. 

No. 13. Site of Sfaruliui/ Stone, Shanzie, Alyth . — The O.M. here 
records near the 200-foot contour-line the site of a monolith, in the 
middle of the second field on the east of the farm-steading of Shanzie, 
and scarcely a q^uartcr mile north of the river Isla, where it divides the 
parish of Alyth from that of Kuthven in Forfarshire. The farm is 
51 miles E.S.E. from the Broad Moss Circle. There is nothing on 
the site now U> indicate the hrrmer position of any Stone, nor does 
Mr Murison, the tenant, well up in years though he be, remember having 
seen any Standing Stone in this field. 

No. 14. Standing Stone, Drumderrach Wood. — This wood, about 
480 feet above sea-level, i.s to the north of Shanzie ; and just outside of 
it, on the south, on flatfish ground with a sudden and steep incline 
southwards, there stands the monolith of which two views are shown in 
figs. 16 and 17. It is a ridgy block of rough red sandstone, considerably 

^ These were searched for, but eluded discovery, owing to excessive heather-growth 
and other obstacles. 
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Fig. 16. Standing Stone, Diumderracli Wood, Shan7ip : 
View from tlio East. 



Fig. 17. Standing Stone, Drumderrach Wood, Shan/ie ; 
View from tlie North. 
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fissured, and now so overgrown with saxi-colous lichens in large and 
thick patches as to render it difficult to see the nature of the stone 
itself. In height it stands 4 feet 10 inches above ground, and in basal 
girth measures 10 feet 2 inches. Its longer axis points S. 18° IV. and 
X. 18° E., and its broad faces measure 4 feet 6 inches. 

No. 15. Standing Stone, Burnside, Alyth. — The site marked here on 
the O.M. is nearly half a mile north-east of Alyth railway station, in 



a field about 300 feet above sea-level, and to the west of a cart-road 
going from the ford at Burnside to Loyal. The field has a very gentle 
downward slope towards the Burn of Alyth. The monolith — a rugged 
block of whinstone — is 6 feet 7 inches in height, and girths at the base 
17 feet 9 inches. Its southern face is less rough than the others, and 
more vertical ; the longer axis is set a few points off east and we.st. In 
the illustration fig. 18 a view is given. 

No. 16. Standing Stone on the Farm o/ Standing Stone, Old Rattray. 

About three miles and a half westward from the last, another monolith 

attracts our notice, in a field on the north of the main road, one mile 
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and a quarter east of the middle of Old Rattray village. The height above 
sea-level is 270 feet. This monolith (fig. 19) closely resembles the one 
last described, except that its mineralogical composition seems more 
analogous to the quartziferous schists so frequently found in the vicinitj^. 
The top is smooth, with an inclination towards the south-east, and the 
whole mass is squarish and pillar-like. It is set up with the longer 
axis J7.E. 50° and S.W. 50°. The highest point is 5 feet 1 inch above 



Fig. 19. Standing Stone, one mile East of Old Rattray : 

View from South-east. 

ground, the basal girth 8 feet, but rather more than mid-way up it 
increases to 10 feet 4 inches. 

In this lower-lying district, comprising an area of about 35 square 
miles, the megalithic remains are extremely sparse. Agricultural 
operations, doubtless, have swept away some monoliths, and possiblv 
also whole circles of stones ; but at any rate it is somewhat significant 
that only four Standing Stones are now left, and that there is no rec(.)rd 
on the maps of any other variety of se])ulchral structure. 

VOL. XLIII. iS 
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C. The Stormont Group. 

Stormont is the old name applied to the beautiful district on the 
north of river Tay extending from the Forest of Clunie near Dovally 
in the north-west, down to Eosemount, about two miles south-east of 
Blairgowrie — the whole of this being, of course, on the western side of 
the river Ericht, which stream, with its extraordinarily deep and rocky 
channel, forms such a well-defined line of demarcation, and was prob- 
ably in prehistoric times a boundary of considerable importance. 
Within this district of something like 27 square miles there are com- 
paratively few megalithic remains ; and, as previously noted, the strange 
new variety of “ Circle ” is again frequent as a map name. It is a 
matter of regret that so few of these inconspicuous earthen ridges are 
now discoverable owing to large areas of the ground being planted, and, 
in other cases, owing to the dense growth of wild shrubs. The.se points 
are all too well exemplified in the next site to be noticed. 

jVo. 17. Circles on Lornty Burn. — This stream, taking its rise in Loch 
Ben-achally, and largely increased by the Baden Burn on the north-east, 
becomes a good-sized stream amid pictures(juely wild surroundings at 
the !Muir of Gormack, which is its southern bank, Cochrage Muir 
forming the northern. Just here, about four miles up from Blairgowrie, 
the O.M. prints several names in the old English lettering indicative of 
antiquities. One of these, on the northern bank of Lornty, is Cale- 
donian Camp, another Buzzard Dikes; an<l, in addition, there are 
drawn numerous circles and cairns. At the date of the map the moor 
was clear of wood, and doubtless much of the ramparts of the camp and 
the (likes and many of the circles and cairns were visible. Xot being 
concerned with the .so-called Caledonian Camp, we searched the ground 
as near as po.ssible to the sites named Circle.®, only to di.scover that the 
greater part of it was now planted with a dense growth of fir-trees. 
Further, as the name “Circle” by this time had become familiar as the 
epithet for these low circular ridges alone, it was not d(“emed either 
desirable or necessary to c(jntinue an investigation of this locality. 
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The whole of this upper part of the Stormont is singularly destitute 
of Standing Stones ; but the same circular ridge type of structure appears 
to abound and in several spots not noticed on the Ordnance Map. 
Such, at least, was the information obtained from Rev. A. Young, 
minister of Clunie, who described these “ rings ” as to be found in con- 
siderable numbers on the south-eastern slopes of Ben-achally and else- 
where. On Gormack Muir there are also vast numbers of Haer Cairns, 
the small, low, rather flat-topped cairns frequently observed over a wide 
area of Scotland. 

No. 18. Standini] Stone, Chapel Hilt, Ghinie Loch . — I have once more 
to record a disappointment. The Stone noted here on the O.M. is a 
modern and small slab, thin and rectangular, having on one edge a date 
cut, which, owing to weathering, looks like the numerals 1110, prob- 
ably 1710. What purpose the Stone originally served, or what the 
numerals were intended to commemorate, no one can conjecture. It now 
stands several yards away from what is believed, by persons in the 
locality, to have been its original site. That site on the O.M. is given 
as being close to the southern extremity of a long low mound called 
Chapel Hill, near which, close to the loch, there is yet flowing a spring 
called the Chapel lYell. To the west of Chapel Hill is a large circular 
space called The IVard, and to the south rise the lofty ramparts of the 
deeply-trenched Castle Hill, concerning which there are some interesting 
traditions. I mention these features because they possess an interest of 
their own; but there is no relic among them all which can justly claim 
a prehistoric importance. 

No. 19. Stone Circle, Leys, Marlee . — This fine group of megaliths 
presents many features of interest. Its site, its name, its condition, are 
all exceptionally noteworthy, the more so because of the paucit.v of 
megalithic remains in this part of south-east Perthshire. Taking, e.g , a 
comprehensive view of the district, we ascertain that the nearest true 
Circle of Standing Stones is that at Craighall Jlill, three miles to the 
north-east, but with the deep-flowing Ericht intervening : the next 
nearest is the Circle in the grounds of the Murthly A.sylum surveyed 
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last year,i five miles distant on the south-west ; and the next is the 
remains of the Circle at East Cults, also surveyed last j'ear, distant in a 
nearly west-south-westerly direction exactly six miles. All the rest of 
the country due south and east contains no representative groups of 
megaliths within a radius of about six to ten miles. It has already 
been pointed out that in the Alyth district, to the east, only separate 
and widely distant monoliths arc found. 

Regarding, next, the name of the ground upon which these Stones are 
set up. Leys is held by competent Gaelic scholars to be an Anglicised or 
Scotticised form of the old Gaelic word Lia, meaning a stone. It is 
frequently associated with the niegalithic monuments, as at Leys in 
Inverness-shire, and in Banffshire in the parish of Fordyce,- and at 
b’earnau.® Lastly, the site is of sijinewhat special interest, because the 
Stones stand, three on one side, three on the other side, of a well-made 

’ See Proceedings, vol. xlii. ji. 160 and p. 150. 

- See my Report on Stone Cireles in the Proceedings, voL .xl. p. 187. 

In discussing the prohalile origin of tlie word lojs, Dr Bannernmn lielieves that 
the s to form a plural is of no signification ; perhaps it may have originated in the 
subdivision of a holding among portioiiers, or perhaps for no reason at all. 
Compare Whitehill, IVhitehills, and Torpliin, Torphin.s. Dr Baimerman ahso 
strengtlieiib a conjecture of niy own with regard to the name Marlec. “ Mar is known 
to be the archaic form of mr)r = great (in \Vale.s inairr ) ; so that Marlre is, not 
improbably, Mur-liae = t\i^ great Stones.” Now the people in the district pionounce 
the name Marlee with the stress on the first syllable ; tliis would fit well with the 
above interpretation, as in the whole of the Stormont there is no group of Standing 
.Stones greater than those of this Circle. Compare the name Loch Jlorlich [Mur 
Lrnc), Loch nf the big Stone, on Cairngorm [The Ouirngunn Club Journal, January 
1909, p. 87). ilr W. J. Watson, however, of the Inverness Academy, holds it im- 
probable that legs has anything to do with Stone Circles : “ The Gaelic of our Leijs is 
mi Leighrar or possibly Leilhenr, and if I had to suggest anything, it would be Leith, 
half, in the sense of lull-side.” To this I oiler the following objections : first, that it 
is an assumption that eaily peojile thought or spoke of a hillside being divided into 
“ halvc.s ’’ ; and next, that at Leys of JIar-lee there is no hillside to be ditiiled. It 
seems to become clearer with every attempt made to elucidate place-names, that each 
name must be judged purely on its own merits, and with a strict examination, not 
only of maps, but of the physical features themselves of the enviionmeiit of the place 
brought under discussion. I am indebted, through Jlr C. G. Cash, in the first 
instance t'l Jlr A. Gow for confirming my conjecture, that in the sites where Stand- 
ing Stones exist the name Legs is probably derived fiom Lia. 
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modern road ; so that the very du.st of human interments of three 
thousand years ago is, in these days, almost commingled with the road 




Fig. 20. JIarlec Circle, Essendy Road ; Giound-jilan. 

metal dust raised by carts and motors and many other mechanical means 
of twentieth-century locomotion. 

The Marlee Circle stands less than half a mile S.S.W. of Ardblair 
Castle, and is now divided by the road (see plan, fig. 20) which turns off 
westward from the Perth road out of Blairgowrie, and goes to Essendy 
and Lethendy. Tiiis is 500 yards almost S.S.E. from the farm called 
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Le 3 S of Marlee. More than fortj' j-ears ago there was here a rough 
moorland track, which passed through amongst the six great massive Stones 
of the Circle. At about the date of 1856 this track was widened into 
the road as one sees it now. In this road-making I was informed that 
no disturbance or removal of the Stones took place ; two, which were 
prostrate, were raised to the vertical as nearly as po.'isihle on the very 
spot on which their bases rested. One other, which was afterwards 
broken, was clamped together with iron hands and set in a bed of 
concrete on its original site. We have therefore here on the evi- 
dence of an ej’ewitness i a good example of a small Circle of six Stones 
in its original condition, so far, at least, as the Stones themselves are 
concerned. 

What discoveries, if any, were made in the ground enclosed by the 
Stones during the making of the road my informant could not remember. 
It is just possible that, as the present road was a widening of the 
ancient footpath, no deep trenching was made, and therefore there may 
still be discoveries to be made here. 

Walking up from Marlee Loch on the west, we meet the Stones as 
show'n in the view fig. 21. The smallish pointed block on the extreme 
right is the Stone that was broken, imperfectly mended with clamps of 
iron, and then set up again. The nearest one on the left of the road 
Ijresents towards it a very smooth, and at the lower part a fractured 
appearance, suggestive of its possibly having been split vertically 
downwards in order to be kept clear of the road. The Stone farthest 
away on the left was lying prostrate when the road was made. In no 
(ither respect do the Stones seem to be otherwise out of_ position, 
except that our measurements prove that the nearest Stone on the left, 
marked C on the ground-plan fig. 20, may have been placed hardly far 
enough out, as it does not now' stand strictly on the same circumference 
as the other five. 

The ground-plan show's the bases of the six Stones set on a circle 

* John Robertson in the village of Craigie, resident in the neighbourhood for over 
half a century. 
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49 feet in diameter. I append their characteristics and dimensions in 
the following table : — 

Stone A. 4 ft. 10 ins. high, 4 ft. wide; whinstone ; the dotted ring 
represents the contour of its bed of concrete. 

,, B. 5 ft. 11 ins. high, 16 ins. in basal girth; quartzose schist. 

,, C. 5 ,, 5 ., ,, 16 ., „ ,, very rugged and 

angular. 

,, D. 5 ,. 2 „ high, 13 „ 6 ,, in basal girth; flattish with 

hollow on top ; of whinstone. 

., E. .5 „ 11 ,, high, 14 ,, ,, ,, whinstone; 

smooth and vertical. 

F. 4 ., 4 ,, high, 13 „ 6 „ „ „ quartzose schist, 

broad and flattish. 

No two Stones are set either due north and south or due east and west. 
The surrounding land is somewhat flat, and only on the S.E., where the 
Sidlaw Hills fill the horizon, are there any conspicuous heights. As 
seen from the east, this Circle is shown in the illustration fig. 22, with 
Craigie Hill in the distance. 

No. 20. “Circle,” Woodend, Ballathie. — This site is almost exactly 
due west of Cargill Parish Churcli, but a mile to the we.st of the Tay, in the 
parish of Kinclaven. It is situated, at about 230 feet above sea-level, at 
the forking of the roads between Greenhead and Woodend. Being in- 
definitely named on the O.M., it was rather surprising to find that on it 
there were no Standing Stones, and that it partly consisted of a great 
earthwork ridge, circular in form, the most of it, however, having been 
demolished for the sand contained w'ithin the natural mound, above the 
surface of which the ridge rose to a height of about three feet. 

On making inquiry at Woodend, I elicited two pieces of information ; 
first, that this Circle was in the district known as a Koman Camp, a not 
altogether surprising appellation in the vicinity of real Koman remains 
at Inchtuthil and Meikleour, and confirmative of that strange tendency 
towards claiming any prehistoric object, great or small, as Koman in 
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origin, wliich still sways the intellects of country people. The second 
fact is of paramount importance ; it conveyed the information that 
several years ago, when the mound was being excavated for its sand, 
several stone cists were disclosed and human remains were found. These, 
so far as I have yet been able to ascertain, were not preserved ; but some 
of the partly broken side and end-stones of the cists may yet be seen 
protruding from the inner face of this Circle. Externally, the structure 
corresponds closely with those already noticed in the present report ; but 
of course no strict measurements are possible, owing to the demolition of 
the greater portion of the work. 

Subsequently, I opened communication with Col. E. R. S. Richardson 
of Ballatliie, and the substance of his reply to queries is that a good 
many similar burial-places have been from time to lime discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Coupar-Angus ; that the constructive feature in 
these Circles seemed to be that “ the bodies were buried one at each 
point of the compass,” and that “a burial was certainly found at the 
west end at Woodend Circle. It was a very rude sort, formed with 
flat stones, and about 3 feet long by 2 feet wide. It had fallen in 
apparently through time. Inside, we did And a very few pieces of 
bones.” 

No. 21. Remains of Stone Circle at Meikleoiir. — A quarter of a mile 
north of what used to be the ferry at Kinclaven (now a bridge) across 
the Tay, on the highest part of one of the fields surrounded by the 
beautiful timber for which the estate is far-famed, there lie, close to a 
lofty elm-tree, two large Stones supposed to be the remains of a (Circle. 
Though I could obtain no definite information regarding the former 
conditions here, it is evident that these trvo Stones do not belong to the 
site in the sense geological ; they are not perched boulders, and there 
are no outcrops of rock in tlie same field. It is also self-evident that 
they have been subjected to disturbance and have sufl'ered damage in 
the process. A large fragment lies close to each (see the plan, fig. 23). 
Perhaps, therefore, the inference may be permitted that these blocks 
are the surviving members of a group, and that, after the others had 
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Ijeen removed or split up for some utilitarian purpose, the voice of 
authority interfered and orders were given that the work of demolition 
should go no further. 



Fig. 2,3. Remains of “ Standing Stones,” Meikicour ; Ground-plan. 



Fi”. 24. Remains of “ Standing Stones in ileikleour grounds : 

View from N.N.E. 

Both the Stones are massive pieces of whinstone, the larger one 
extremely rugged, and so unequal in the height of its component parts 
as to give the impression that there are two separate Stones (see fig. 24). 
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It measures over all 7 feet by 4 feet 2 inches, and is 2 feet 10 
inches at the thickest ; the smaller block to the east, before being 
broken, would have been 6 feet 5 inches long, and in breadth 
is now 2 feet 9 inches. Its thickest part is 1 foot 8 inches above 
ground. The field where these Stones are is about 130 feet above 
sea-level. 

No. 22. Standing Stone, Woodside, Cargill . — The little parish of 
Cargill, as has been ably pointed out by the late Rev. George Baxter,^ 
is rich in megalithic and other prehistoric remains. Most of these, 
however, belong to the middle and south parts of the parish. At 
present I am able to deal only with two sites at the north end of the 
parish. 

Of this site there is little to tell. It is shown on the O.M. as south- 
west of the road from Cargill Parish Church to Newbigging, and near 
the centre of a small wood there, a quarter of a mile north of that 
farm-steading. The map also prints the words, “ human remains found.’’ 
In the light of such a statement it is obvious that some excavation 
must have been made at the Standing Stone. Of this there is notv no 
information to be had ; but the statement may help in part to make 
clear the disappointing result of our quest for this Stone. On the day 
of my visit the mist was so abnormally dense and confusing that it was 
with considerable difficulty the wood itself was identified ; and as its 
interior is an utter -wilderness of trees, shrubs, brambles, broom, wild 
roses and tall grass, besides being a pheasantry, it is just possible that 
tlie monolith searched for evaded my zeal. I think not, however, 
because, hearing a hedger at work on the Newdjigging side of the wood, 
I made for him ; and after plying him -vvith various questions, could 
get no statement to the effect that he had, though living so near, ever 
seen any conspicuously tall Stone in the wood. 

On retracing my steps, 1 searched a fresh portion of the wood, and 
noticed one biggish block of whinstone lying on the grass in a slight 
hollow of the ground. It was somewhat cubical, about 2 feet 6 inches 
* Proceedimjs, vol. xxvi. 
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square, and fractured. This may be a portion of the former monolith, 
possibly ; and with this dubious result I had to be content.^ 

No. 23. Standing Stone at Newbigging . — On the land of Newbigging, 
but a quarter of a mile S.E. of (lladsfield, close to a strip of firwood, 
about 400 feet above sea-level, there now stands a monolith which, 
besides possessing intrinsic points of interest, has a somewhat peculiar 
history. Its chief feature of interest is that it bears a remarkable set 
of cup- and ring-marks, and its history is to the following effect. It was 
first observed as an object of archaeological value many j'ears ago by 
Mr Fergusson, who, in addition to fulfilling his duties as schoolmaster 
in Cargill for forty j'ears, displayed indefatigable zeal in searching for 
and recording the various antiquities of the jiarish. At the date of the 
discovery (now, I regret, not accurately ascertainable) the Stone was 
prostrate." Sir James Y. Simpson, when collecting materials for his 
important monograph on the Cup- and Eing-marks of Scotland, heard 
through Mr Fergusson of this Stone, and has placed on record a print 
from a sketch made of it. In or about the year 1894 Mr M 'Gregor 
became tenant of Newbigging. He told me that it had been proposed 
to blast and remove the Stone. To this Mr M'Gregor strongly objected, 
and, in lieu of consenting to this act of barbarism, he had the Stone 
lifted and set up vertically as it now stands. IVonld there were more 
tenant-farmers of the like .sen.se and spirit ! During the erection of the 
Stone several inches of its heavier end were unavoidably buried in the 
soil ; so that the groups of cup- and ring-marks now seen do not fullv 
display the entire -sculpturing. In the appended illustration (fig. 25), 
I have endeavoured to show the complete groups, to .scale, by incor- 
porating the cups and rings shown on Simpson’s sketch with those that 
are now visible. My illustration is treated diagrammatically, as I hold 
that it is of far greater importance to show vliat are, indubitably, 

’ On the Gallows Hill, not tliiee hundred yards N.E. of this site, there used to 
stand Sculptured Stones, if the nia]> statement be correct. They are not noticed in 
Earlij Christian Mmiuniriits of Srolhnut, 

- See Sinq)Son’s Archair Scidpturings, Appendix to vol. vi. of the Proreeilinqs 
(1866), pp. 59, 60, and pi. v. fig. 4. 
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artificial sculpturings, measured and drawn to scale, than the mere 
picturesque roughness and pseudo-sculpturings which the weather-worn 
condition of many stones may have, in the course of time, helped to 
cause. 

For the reasons above stated, it is of course a matter of no conse- 
quence to note that the sculpturings occur on the side of the Stone at 



Fig. 25. Cup- and Ring-marked Standing Stone 
at Newbigging, Cargill. 

present facing southwards. It seems unlikely, from the massive thick- 
ness and pillar-like form of the Stone, that it ever was a cist-cover, 
although its former prostrate position might render it possible to jmt 
that construction upon it. It seems, from its form and size, more 
likely that at some date long prior to its discovery by Mr Fergusson 
this was truly a Standing Stone. 

As at present seen, the apex of this block of rounded whinstone is 
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4 feet 8 inches above the ground ; but the over-all length (or height) is 
in reality 5 feet 6 inches. The broad sculptured face measures about 
3 feet 2 inches, and the greatest girth of the Stone, at about three- 
quarters of its height, is 7 feet 6 inches. In general form it is an 
oblong with rounded edges and smooth sides. 

The sculpturing comprises 23 plain cups of about 2 inches diameter, 
unconnected with either rings or grooves ; 2 cups surrounded each by a 
single ring ; 5 cups surrounded by several rings, and 9 cups which are 
joined to grooves or rings, making 39 cups in all. In more than one of 
these last groups cups are bisected by some of the rings, a feature 
which occurs frequently in the Galloway specimens.^ Another feature 
to be observed is that there are two groups each having the segment 
only of a circle cut outside its outermost ring; this is a somewhat rare 
characteristic. The smallest ring is 31 inches in diameter, and the 
largest 9|. The longest groove is 4 feet 7 inches, measured from the 
uppermost ringed cup to the base of the Stone ; and the other grooves, 
counting down the Stone, measure respectively 7, 14, 15|, 18, and 18 
inches in length. Not one of the grooves is continued to the edge of 
the Stone.^ 

No. 24. Stone Circle m New Scone Wood . — This remarkable Circle is 
.situated in the N.E. angle of a fine firwood, on the west of the Sandy 
Road coming out of New Scone, and due north half a mile from the 
parish church. The ground here, about 200 feet above sea-level, is 
thickly planted with firs, now very tall ; but as their straight and 
stately stems are quite devoid of low branches, there is no obstruction 
whatever to mensuration. 

The nine Stones are all smallish, comparatively speaking ; seven of 
them appear to be in sihi, and are erect ; two have fallen, A and 1) on 

‘ See Prucecih tojs , vul. xxix. pp. 72, 76, 78, 87. 

- .'Vnotlier Stone with cu])-marks, at Newbigging, is figured in the same plate, by 
Simpson, above referred to ; and to tlie east of the farm-steading a large surface of 
exposed rock, shown to me by 4Ir JUGregor, contains a group of cup-marks. These 
as well as some other discoveries near Gourdic Hill, I hope to put on record 
elsewhere. 
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plan (fig. 26 ) ; and the diameter of the Circle, when worked out from 
triangulation, proves to be 22 feet 9 inches. This circumference of 
68 feet exactlj’ bisects four of the Stones, C, F, G, and I, and passes 



Fig. 26. .Stone Circle in New Scone Wood ; Ground-plan. 

very close to the bases of two others, E and H. I think all the nine 
Stones are of -whinstone ; they are all smoothish, and appear to be to 
some extent water-worn. Their' dimensions and characters here 
follow ; — 
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Stone A, fallen ; 1 ft. 6 ins. thick ; 4 ft. 4 ins. by 2 ft. 6 ins. 

,, B, 2 ft. 6 ins. high, erect, squarish with flat top, basal girth 

7 ft. 1 in. 

,, C, 1 ft. 1 in. high, erect, oblong, pointed; girth 6 ft. 3 ins. 

.. D, fallen; 1 ft. thick ; girth 8 ft. 6 ins. 

E, 1 ft. high, erect, squarish ; girth 6 ft. 6 ins. 

,, F, 1 ,, ,, rounded boulder ; ,, 5 „ 9 ,, 

,, G, 1 1 in. high, rounded boulder ; girth 6 ft. 6 ins. 

,, H, 10 ins. ,, ,, ,, ,, 7 ., 2 .. 

I, 2 0 „ „ erect square-sided; ,, 7 .. 0 ,. 



Fig. 27. Stune Circle in New Scone Wood ; View from the Snuth. 


It will be observed Stones E and A are precisely due north and south, 
and H and C east and west ; that B and C, and E and E, are almost 
equidistant, their centres being 5 feet apart, and that E G, G H, and 
H I are also nearly equidistant, their centres being 8 feet 9 inches apart. 
Another characteristic of this Circle is, that the two .Stones B and I, 
respectively on the .S.W. and the S.E. arcs, are the two tallest, and are 
of equal height. But as A, the now fallen .south Stone, measures over 
4 feet in length, it, when erect, would have been “ in keeping ” with 
these two; and this arrangement of placing the tallest Stones on the 
south arc and placing at the north arc a Stone very much less in height. 
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brings this Circle, so far, into analogy with many surveyed in Aberdeen- 
shire. The two illustrations which follow show the Circle, first, from 
the south (fig. 27), clear of most of tlie fir-stems, and the other from the 
east (fig. 28), this last being reproduced from a photograph taken by 
Mr IVilliam Small, of New Scone.* 



Stiiiie Circle in New Scone Wood ; View t’roiu the East. 
(From a jihotograph by -Mr William Small.) 


In concluding the current report, there are one or two points upon 
which attention should be directed Our survey bears evidence, again, 
of what diversity of form and size Stone Circles may be comprised in a 
district remote from those lying farther to the east and the north. The 
difference, e.g., in mere diameters alone, in the employment of Stones 
much less in magnitude than those that give an added charm to the 

* Mr Small is interesting himself in the skilful use of his camera in connection 
with the megalithic remains to be found in the districts adjacent to Perth. 
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sites formerly investigated in Kincardine and on Deeside, and the 
absence also of Recumbent Stones : these are all characteristics of 
which, in a comparative sense, very little was known until lately. 
Kext, the extraordinary mixture of different varieties of Circle, in these 
Perthshire uplands, may come to be of importance when, after excava- 
tions properly conducted, sufficient evidence has been brought to light 
regarding the period of the funeral ileposits ; and lastly, we have been 
brought face to face this year with a new structural form of prehistoric 
burial-place, in the curious circular ridges above described and which 
may be more widespread than from mere map-records it is possible at 
present to estimate. Un this head of new structural forms of burial- 
places there is something to report in the fact of an unique series of 
earthen mounds lying parallel to each other with trenches between, 
called in the district in Gourdie where they lie. The Steeds’ Stalls. The 
evidence of their being purely sepulchral is by no means complete. I 
hope, however, to describe these mounds elsewhere, and to show some 
reasons why they may be held to be sepulchral. 
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BRONZE AGE URN DISCOVERED IN A STONE CAIRN ON THE KILCOY 
ESTATE. BLACK ISLE, ROSS-SHIRE, 18 th AUGUST 1908. By Catt. 
0. H. NORTH, Lancashire Fusiliers. Communicated by the Hon. J. 
Abercromby. 

Having been informed by my cousin Mr Evan Burton-Mackenzie of 
Kilcoy that a large stone cairn, situated in a wood about half a mile 
above Kilcoy Castle, had been partially removed to obtain stones for a 
new road, 1 went to inspect it and see if it contained a burial. 

I found that the cairn was a large circular pile of stones with a 
diameter of 100 feet, but the edges were so overgrown that it was 
hard to obtain accurate measurements. The outer stones of the circle 
were fairly large boulders, and the pile rose gradually till near the centre 
and then ascended more abruptly to a height of about 6 feet above the 
level of the rest, and about 10 feet to 12 feet above the level of the 
surrounding ground. I was informed that the heap had been added to 
from time to time by cartloads of stones which had been cleared from 
the surrounding laud by the farmers. 

When 1 first saw it about six feet of the central pile had already been 
removed, so I have had to rely for my description of the cairn, as it 
originally was, mostly upon the description given to me by Mr Grant, 
the man ivlio was in charge of the work. 

I started operations in the centre of the pile, assisted by Mr Grant 
and an American gentleman, Mr Elliott Fairley. After removing some 
two feet of the stones I came on a large slab, and removing this found 
another rather larger one underneath, which 1 saiv ivas the covering 
stone of a cist (fig. 1). 

1 cleared a space round the -sides of the grave to see if there were 
any more burials, but only found earth and stones. Most of the earth 
was blackened by the action of fire, and contained many fragments of 
burnt wood. I sifted it all with a fine sieve, hut only found what I 
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take to he a small portion of a human skull and a tooth, probably -of an 
ox. Underneath the black earth there was a yellowish clay which 
contained nothing but stones. (Jn removing the covering stone I found 
that the cist (fig. 2) lay east and west, and was 3 feet 6 inches long on the 



Fig. 1. View of the Caiiii showing eovering slab of the Cist. 


north .side and 3 feet 5 inches long on the south side, and 1 foot 7.V 
inches broad. The south side consisted of one long flat slab placed 
on its edge. It was 3 feet 11 inches long, 6i inches broad, and about 
2 inches thick. The north side was formed by two stones, the smaller 
1 foot long at the east end, and then a longer one, 2 feet 6 inches long, 
and of about the same breadth and thickness as that on the south side. 
The longer of these stones had fallen from its upright position, and was 
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lying across the grave, leaning against the south side 5 inches to G 
inches from the top, and a certain amount of stones and black eartli 
had fallen on the top of it. I removed this stone, which I feared would 
have crushed any urns which the grave contained, and then carefull}^ 



Fig. 2. View of tlie Cist witli the covering slab removed. 


removed the earth in the ci.st, which wa.s a yellowish clay, by hand. 
I afterwards sifted it and found some more charred wood and some 
minute portions of bones. In the south-west corner of the grave 1 
found an urn (fig. 3), the top of which was 18 inches from the top of 
the grave. It was lying at an angle of about 45° facing the north-west, 
and had luckily been protected by the smaller stone on the north side. 
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which had remained in an upright position. The longer stone had just 
missed it when it collapsed. I uncovered it carefully, and after leaving 
it exposed to the air for half an hour removed it. I found nothing 
else in the grave, and before leaving replaced the fallen stone on the 
north side in its original position and put back the two covering stones. 
I found nothing in the urn but fragments of burnt wood. The accom- 



Fig. 3. Uni found in tlie Cist, (t.) 

panying illustration from a photograph of the urn will give a better idea 
of its ornamentation than a written description would do. The top 
pattern, made by pressing a piece of plaited string on the wet clay before 
it was baked, is also present on the inside rim. 

The dimensions of the urn are : — E.xtreme width across the top, 6|- 
inches ; width inside at angle, 5 inches ; circumference round the top, 
19| inches; width across base, 3| inches; depth outside, 5 inches; 
and depth inside, 4| inches. 

The illustrations show (1) the top covering stone (removed) at the 
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top, and the second covering stone in situ; (2) the same view with 
second covering stone removed and the earth partly cleared oirt of the 
grave, showing the urn rather indistinct in the south-west corner ; (3) 
the urn itself to a scale of half size. 


IV. 

THE STORY OF A ■' BARBER’S BLEEDING-UISH.'’ 

By GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B., C.M. 

As the recor<ls of the Surgeon-Barbers’ Guild of England carry us 
farther back than those of the same Guild do in Scotland, I have 
gathered a few particulars about this London Guild from its early history 
(written some years ago by Mr Sydney Young) with which to preface luy 
remarks concerning the Edinburgh Guild. 

London still possesses headquarters for its “• barbers.” The old Hall is 
in !Monkwell Street, E.C. By the records preserved there we know the 
Barbers’ Company, as it is now called, dates back to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Richard Lebarber was the first master of the Guild, 
in 1308. 

Edward IV. granted its first charter in 1462.1 The charter is still 
preserved at the Hall. Barbers were surgeons, and surgeons barbers in 
those days. It appear.? that later on the actual surgeon-barbers were a 
stronger body than the surgeons, which proves there must have been 
some little distinction between the surgeon and the barber, and that 
there was considerably more haircutting and shaving, and possibly blood- 
letting, too, than surgery, hence the assertion of power of the surgeon- 
barber over the surgeon pure and simple. In 1540 Henry Y"III, granted 

* Dr J. Smith, LL. D. , F. R.C.S. Ed., is therefore in error when he says, in his 
Origin, Progress and Present Position of the Royal College of Hurgcmis of Edinburgh 
(published for the surgeons privately 1st July 1905), that the earliest surgical cor- 
poration chartered in the United Kingdom was the Edinburgh Guild. 
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the Company another charter. By this charter barbers were forbidden 
to practise surgery, and surgeons barbery. The e.xceedingly valuable 
painting by Holbein, still to be seen at the Hall, commemorates this 
event. By the year 1745 the surgeons had gained pre-eminence over the 
barbers, and thej’ sought for a dissolution. They were re-incorporated, 
and the Company of Surgeons and the Compani' of Barbers were hence- 
forth distinct bodies. 

In the History of Ertinhurijli by William Maitland, F.K.S. (published 
in 1732), I have found this reference to the Scottish surgeon-barbers ; — 
“The Barbers of Edinburgh, on the first day of July, in the year 1505, 
were by a Charter from the Town Council, incorporated with the 
Surgeons; but imagining themselves injured in their Eights and Privileges 
by their new Brethren, frequent Disputes arose ; which continued till 
the 23rd Feb., anno 1722, when in a Process before the Court of 
Session, the Barbers were, by a Decree of said Court, separated from 
the Surgeons in all re-ipects other than registering their apprentices 
with the said Surgeons, to be admitted both by them and the Barbers. 
The Barbers by the afore.«aid decree, being a society empowered to 
govern themselves, formed certain Con.stitutions and Pvules for their 
better government, and ap|)lied to the common Council of Edinburgh to 
ratify the same.” 

From Councillor James Colston’s The Incorporated I’radeg of Edin- 
burgh ([lublished in 1691) 1 have culled the following note.s. The art 
of hairdressing, shaving, blood-letting, etc., was formerly termed 
“ Barbourie craft,’’ and those who followed it a.s a trade were called 
“Barbouris.” When anyone had been attended to in this re.speot, he 
was said to have been “ harhouriseil.” 

To be a barber in Edinburgh in early times it was necessary to hecomi‘ 
first of all a freeman and burgess of the town. The would-be barber was 
also e.vamined carefullv hv the “ Maisters ” in his craft before hciiio 
admitted as a member of the Guild. Hpon being admitted he was at 
once known as a “ iMaister Barbour,” and could “practise” as such. He 
was obliged, too, to pass an examination on “the anatomy of the human 
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frame, and the nature and complexion of every memher of the human 
body ; he must also know the veins of the same that he may inak 
riewhothamea (blood-letting) in dew tyme.” 

As the surgeons and physicians advanced in the respect and esteem of 
the community, the barbers were left behind to continue a necessary 
but much lower grade of craft. 

In 1818 there was privately printed by J. Hay & Co. for the 
surgeons of Edinburgh “A collection of Royal Grants, etc., relative 
to the Constitution and Privileges of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh.” Therein is to be found a copy of the first charter, 
dated 1st July 1.505. 

It is evident, therefore, that at the beginning of last century this 
charter was in the possession of the surgeons : but the pi’esent secretary, 
Mr Robertson, informs me that he has never come across the ancient 
vellum, and yet he has had the care of the Surgeons’ documents for 
over forty years. 

Mr Robert iScott-^Ioncrieif, W.S., has furnished me with some 
interesting particulars. He writes: — “The surgeons further re-incor- 
porated themselves in what the barbers termed a ‘ mongrel ’ society, 
known as the Surgeon-Apothecaries, about the year 1657. The Town 
Act of Cowi!‘eU in favour of these two bodies was ratified in Parliament 
with a Patent granted by King William and Queen Mary on 17th 
July 1695. 

“ llie result of these proceedings was that barbers became scarce in 
Edinburgh, and complaints were made to the Town Council by the 
landed gentry that in coming in to Edinburgh they could never get 
shaved, nor their hair and beard trimmed. The Town Council there- 
upon ordered the Incorporation of iSurgeon-Apothecaries to license 
barbers in the town.” 

It appears these licensed barbers demanded a say in the administra- 
tion of the Corporatiiui, as they had to pay admission foes to the funds 
of the Corporation and fees for their apprentices. The quarrel dragged 
on for some time, and was finally brought to a head by some of the 
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barbers in 1718 raising an action against the surgeons. “This action,” 
Mr Scott-Moncrieff goes on to say, “was keenly contested, the surgeons 
holding that under the original seal of cause barbers were bound to pass 
in anatomy and reading and writing, and that the Corporation would 
thus consist of surgeons who practised as surgeons, and surgeons who 
practised as barbers. The barbers contended that the Corporation con- 
sisted of two crafts, namely, surgeons who were to pass in surgery and 
reading and writing, and barbers who were to pass their own tests. 
From examination of the copies of documents 1 am inclined to agree 
with the view put forward by the barbers as being most reasonable. 
The Court at the time, however, decided contrarily, but admitting the 
hardship under which the barbers suffered, practically disjoined the two 
bodies. Henceforth the barbers were allowed to appoint their own prieses 
and ‘box master' (treasurer), and to administer their own affairs; the 
only link remaining between the two being that (1) all barbers’ appren- 
tice.s had also to be registered in tlie books i-)! the surgeons, on payment 
of five shillings .sterling for each ; (2) that the clerk of the surgeons was 
also to be clerk of the barbers ; and (3) that the rights of presentation 
enjoyed by the old Corporation of sending four children to the Trades’ 
Maiden Hospital was to be enjoyed equally between the two bodies, the 
surgeons having a right to present two children, and the barbers having 
also a right to present two children. 

“In 1845 the surgeons approached Parliament for a new Incorpora- 
tion, and in order to simplify matters they agreed to pay £10 annually 
to the barbers, if the barbers would resign or discharge their right to 
the reversion of the rights of presentation belonging to the surgeons. 
The latter also agreed to allow the barbers to appoint their own clerk. 
In 1847 restricted trading was done away with by Act of Pailiament, 
and this spelt death to the Corporation of Barbers. 

“The body lingered on until 1893, wlien the last meeting was held, 
there being only one member in existence. Since then he has dis- 
appeared, and so have the funds.” 

I have sketched purposely for this account the small oak box (fig. 1), 
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dated 1724, wliicli is now in the possession of Messrs Scott-Moncrieff & 
Trail, W.S. This, with its contents— a good many papers and documents 
— and a few old ledgers, etc., the earliest dated 1722, are all that remain 
to ns relating to the barbers since they branched off from the surgeons. 

The symbol of the barber of yore, viz., the pole, adorned with white, 



Fig. 1. The Box of the Barliers of Ediiiburgli. 


blue and red paint,i is still in use with many who cut hair, shave, and 
sell scent, but it is not so common as it used to be to find the brass 
bleeding-dish hanging near the end of the pole. The ancient dishe.s are 
well-nigh lost sight of, and the modern ones, still made, are not so 
readily sought after. The pole alone is the usual symbol by which a 
barber of to-day advertises his trade. 

’ The white ribbon indicates the bandage, the blue the venous blood, and the red 
the arterial blood. Both veins and arteries had to he considered in blood-letting, 
whether from the arm or nape of the nech. 
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That tliese Iheeiling-ilishes liave come umler the notice of tlie antiquary 
and collector of curios is shown by the following tale, which may also 
be taken as a warning to the collector to keep his eyes open. 

In the year 1882 I vi.site<l Edinburgh, with my father, for the first 
time. My father, having also a love for what is (piaiiit, and liking to 
see things and hear what is to be heard in some of the lowest quarters, 
as was Dickens’ wont, strolled into a tiny sliop — kept fairly clean a 

quarter of a century ago — at the top of C Road, to have a shave 

and a chat with the barber, and he took me with him. I was only 
fourteen at the time, but I remembered the queer little shop with its 
red, blue and white pide and the brass dish hanging from it under a 
large gold kmdi. 

Out of sheer curiosity, then, upon coming up to these parts again 
twenty-si.x years afterwards, which wa.s last September, I paid a visit 
to the shop ; but the brass bleeding-dish was gone, I noticed, and a new 
barber presided at the sign of the same pole, since iiainted red and 
white only. I had a few words with tlie anything but busy barber, 
and told him I was interested in old .signs ami siirnboards, and asked 
him to direct mo to a shop where I would find a bleeding-dish still 
hanging. ‘‘Yes. in the Higli Street you’ll find one,” he promptly said, 
giving me the aildres.s at the .same time of another shop rd the foot of 
Blair Street. I left him, and started ciff for the High Street, but hadn’t 
gone twenty paces when he came running and shouting after me with 
a wish that I should return and see something he had wrapped up in 
a very dirty paper. 

He brought out what I, at first .sight, thought wa.s a beautiful antique 
brass bleeding-dish. I knew 'uch a thing would he looked upon as a 
great curiosity by the antiquary, and even valued more by the .surgeon, 
whose profes.sion in 1506 was incorporated by Royal Charter with the 
barbers’ craft. I also noted that it was hand.somely chased and had 
some letters on it. “ M'onld you [lart witli it?” I said. “Xo,’ .says 
the barber: “it'- very valible indeed.” “Well, what icoiifd you take 
for it?’' I remarked eagerly. ‘‘It's worth three ’alfcroons — not a 
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farthin’ le.ss.” he leplieil. I endeil by leaving him all 1 had in my 
pocket, two half-crowns and a florin, and went off chuckling at mv 
bargain, for I knew very well that if I wanted to part with it, after 
sketching it, I couhl easily get three times that sum for it. But before 
leaving him, I told him to write me down its history on paper. The 
following is what he wrote in a somewhat ready fashion, and in a much 
better handwriting than I expected to see 

“My grandfather Had this Plate on hi' Pole m the Lawn- 

market in ITDIi m Pater.son’.s Clo.'c 1 have had it on My Pi>le in 

C Koad Below L Street. F". D Oct. 8 , 1908.'’ 

I next went to the High .Street, and found out the barber’s simp there 
to which he had directed me, but found no brass dish on the pole. 
L'pou making impiiries I found that it had been .stolen off the pole a 
dav or two ago 1 — not an uncommon thing, I have since heard ; and the 
barber in Blair Street couldn’t lay his lininls u]ion his dish at the time 1 
called — thi.s, too, was mi.slaid 1 

The next day I took my link with the old barber-.'Urgcons to the 
Library of the Society of Antiipiaries in L>ueen Street, and .showed it to 
Dr Anderson, who said that he didn’t rptite understand it, a.s he’d never 
seen its like liefore. He pored over it, turning it first this way and 
then that, but could make no more out on its highly jioli.'hed surface 
than I could at that time — indeed he did not think I was right in 
assuming the miildle letter <d’ the three which puzzled us, “ lire,'’ was 
“K,” but he saw with me the “•!. .V .1, Mouisox, Ldinbuiuih.” and the 
chased thistle in the centre, and thought that this was surrounded by 
thistle buds. Dr Anderson invited me to sketch it for the Society so 
that an illustration could be ni.ide from the drawing ; he also asked me 
to hunt up all the notes I could lay hold of concerning “ Barbourie- 
craft, ’ and put me in the way of getting books relating to it. He also 
.suggested my looking into the old Town Directories for the name of 
Morison among the hairdressers, but no firm of that name after 1828 
(the date of the earliest Directory in the Library) was to be found, so 
we presumed that “.L it J. Morison” must have been earlier than 
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1828. Some weeks afterwards I called at the house of my friend 
Mr Harold J. Stiles, F.R.C.S. Ed., who now possessed the dish, with 
a view of borrowing it. He had written me previously : “ Many thanks 
for letting me see the old hleeding-dish. I am only too delighted to 
possess it.” A first-class antique-dealer had also seen it, and advised 
me to take it to Dr Anderson for inspection. That dealer, too, would 
have liked to l)uy it from me, and another dealer expected a Georgian 
hleeding-dish would he worth a couple of sovereigns. 

Mr Stiles had given the di.sh a place of honour on the mantelpiece of 
his consulting-room. Had I known at the time 1 saw it there what 1 
knew twenty-four hours afterwards, I might have thought it was doing 
something else there besides recalling harbourie-craft — which will he 
explained when I come to the end of my story. 

Next day I sat down to one of the hardest tasks I have yet set myself 
— drawing from the microscope was nothing to it.^ I spent nearly four 
hours with the naked eye sketching what will seem to you to he hut a 
simple “ tricking ” of a very simple subject (fig. 2). But I can assure you 
that two hours and more elapsed before I was able to decipher the 
eight most important letters, those that gave me the clue to the history. 
I went from one part of the dish to the other, filling in gaps indiscrimi- 
nately wherever a dot or a line showed itself. I had eventually sketched 
in eight letters, hut I stuck at the ninth, the central letter. It never 
occurred to me, oddly enough, to read what I had deciphered ; in other 
words, to put four and four together, I was so completely off the “scent.” 
But 1 hunted up indexes of various Edinburgh books on my shelf to see 
if 1 could find some street beginning with “ pale ” that would fit in 
with the rest of the letters I had tricked out. Tired of the job, I left 
it for lunch, and when I returned to the task my eye read at once on 
the paper before me, not the name of an Edinburgh street, hut — “ pale 
ALES ” And .so there w'as no ninth or central figure to he deciphered — 
the task had already been completed. 

* Its brilliantly polished surface made the faint outlines of the letters invisible, 
unless by constantly shifting its position, so as to alter the incidence of the reflection. 
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Instead of immediately collapsing and considering myself thoroughly 
taken in, I was the more delighted still, for here, thought I, was an 
“ancient” mode of advertising, the making use of a harher’s bleeding- 
dish for the purpose of heralding some particular beer — and I knew 



Edinburgh was noted for its Cowgate breweries over two hundred years 
ago. I thought, in fact, I had made a double Knd. 

My next move was to go and consult the old Directories ; but before I 
got to the Antiquaries Library I was attracted by the three golden 
woollen bales of Mr Harrison in St Andrew Square, and went into the 
shop to inquire about their history. In course of conversation with him 
I showed him the hleeding-dish, which I had with me. He told me 
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.1. & 4. Morisoii were not un ‘‘ancient” firm, and gave me their 
address, 

I walked straiglit down to tliem to see what they had to say about 
their name appearing on a barber’s pole ! In a few moments, almost 
directly ^Ir Morison had seen the thistle, tlie name, and “pale ales,” 
he told a clerk to bring forth one of their public-house trays, as supplied 
to tenants of their liouses. 

I need go no further, for it was at once evident, on comparing the 
bleeding-dish with the tray, that one of the.se brass things, made only 
abnut twenty years ago, had found its way out of a jaiblic-house : its rim 
had been cut off, and the plate stamped with enormous pressure, thus 
|•ompletC‘ly altering the appearance of the original common-place design, 
rendering it superior in style, and, in short, giving it the look of an old 
(.feorgiau brass, which we all — those of us who bad seen it — verily 
imagined it to be ! 

That IS the stoiy. Need I point the moral ! 
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Monday, 8ih February 1909. 

The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
LL.D., D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Robert Crawford, Ochilton, .36 Hamilton Drive, Maxwell Park, 
Glasgow. 

John Marr D.vvidson, Writer, Braedale, Lanark. 

George Fortune, Architect, Kilmenv Hmi.se, Duns, 

Capt. Colin Macrae, Barnlongart, Otter Ferry, Argyle.shire. 

Robert Taylor Skinner, M.A., F.R.S.E., Hou.se Governor, 

Donaldson’s Hospital. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By H.^r. Board of Works, through W. T. Oldrieve, F.S.A. 
■Scot. 

Two Quern-Stones ; oblong piece of Micaceous Schist, perforated ; 
nine cylindrical water-worn Pebbles, showing abrasion at both ends by 
use as hammer-stones or pounders; four flatti.sh oval and three circular 
Pebbles .showing similar abrasion by similar use, from the Broch of Dun 
Carloway, Lewis. 

{'1} By R. C. Haldane of Lochend, F.S.A. Scot. 

I’ortion of Ornamental Pierced Work in oak, part of a cornice, 
formerly in the Douglas Room, Stirling Castle. 

(3) By MTlliam Brownlie, Idacksniitli, Westruther, Berwickshire, 
through Ale.xb. O. Cukle, Secretary. 

Candlestick of Iron Wire, with a Horse.shoe for a base, u.-cd in 
shoeing horses in the smithy. 

VOL. .XLIII. 


10 
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(4) By 11. D. San DEMAN, F.S.A. Scot. 

Two Photographs of Sepulchral Ettigies preserved in the Sacristy, 
Arbroath Abbey. 

(5) By Hermu.io Alcalde del Kio, Santander, Spain. 

Las Peinturas y (Irabados de las Cavernas Prehistoricas de la Proviiieia 
de Santander : Altamira, Covalanas, Homos de la Pena, Castillo. Pur 
Herjiilio Alcalde del Eiu. Santander. 4to. 190G. 

Peintures et Gravures Murales des Cavernes Paleulithi(jues. l.a 
Caverne d’Altamira, it Santillane, pros Santander (Espagne). Par E.milu 
Gartailhac et Henri Breuil. E.vtrait de eliapitre additionnel, Explora- 
tion des gisements d’Altaiuira, par M. H. Alcalde del Rio. Honaeu. 
Imp. 4to. 1908. 

(6) By His Higline.ss The Prince of Monaco. 

Peinture.s et (.d'avure.s Murales des Cavernes Paleolithiques. La 
Caverne d’Altainira, it Santillane, pres Santander (Esjtagne). Par Emile 
C.aktailhac et I’Abbe Henri Breuil. ^loimco. Imp. 4to. 1906. 

(7) By Robert iMuNiio, M..-\., M.T)., LL.D., F.S A. Scot. 
Archaiology and False Antiquities. By Robert iluNUo, il.A., M.D., 

LL.D. (The Antiquary s Buok.s.) London. 8vo. 1905. 

(8) By liiE Rymour Club, through Alan Reid, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Rymour Club iMiscellanea. Parts i. to iv. 

(9) By the Rev. J. C. Garrick, B.I)., Minister of Xewbattle, the 

Author. 

The Abbey of St Mary, Xewbattle. Third Edition. 8vo. 1908. 

(10) By R. Murdoch Lawrance, the Author, through Alan Reid, 

F.S.A. Scot. 

Xotes on the Rev. Larvrance Glass, Minister of the Associate Burgher 
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Congregation, Correetion Wynd, Aberdeen, 1800-1S13 : James Murdocli, 
minor poei ; Epitaphs in Stoneywood Churchyard ; in one volume. 8vo. 
1907-1908. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL REMAINS ON THE HOLY ISLE, ARRAN. 

By J. a. BALFOUR, F.R. Hisr. S., F.S.A. Scor. 

Guarding the entrance to Lamlash Bay lies the little island now 
called the Holy Isle : it has also been known as Lamlack, Lamlash, or 
Molas Isle ; ^lelansey to the Vikings. It was under the lee of this 
island that King Ilakon sheltered his fleet when negotiating with 
Alexander III. i)ri(ji' to the battle of Largs. The chief point of interest 
regarding' this little isle is not, however, connected with that portion of 
civil historj' which was eiiacied by its shores, but in the cause or 
causes whereby it became the Holy Isle. 

History provides very little information regarding the settlement 
made on the isle by St IMolaise, or ' Molingus or Lasrian, the missionary 

' “I had like to have forgot a valuable Curiodty in this Isle, which they call 
JSaul iliduij, i.f. Molidgn^ liis Stone Globe ; this Saint was Chaplain to Hack Donah! 
of the Isles, his Name is Celebrated here on the account of this Globe, so much esteemed 
by the Inhabitants. This Stone for its intiinsick value has been carefully trans- 
mitted to Posterity for several Ages. It is a green Stone mueh like a Globe in 
Figure, about the bigness of a (loose Egg. 

“ The Vertnes of it is to leniove Stitches from the -sides of Sick Persons, by laying 
it close to the Place affected, and if the Patient does not out-live the llistemper, they 
say the Stone removes out of the Bed of its own accord, and c ooilru. The Natives 
use this Stone for Swearing decisive Oaths upon it. 

“They ascribe another extraordinary Vertue to it, and tis this — the credulous 
Vulgar liriiily' believe that if this Stone is cast among the Front of an Enemy, tliev 
will all run away, and that as often as the Enemy rallies, if this Stone is cast among 
them, they still lose Courage, and retiie. They- say that ilackdonald of the Isles 
carried this Stone about him, and that Victory was always on his side when he threw 
it among the Enemy. The Custody of this Globe is the peculiar Privilege of a little 
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to Arran of the Celtic Church, who came here about the year 680 a.d., 
nor yet about the monastery said to have been erected by Eeginald 
MacSomerled, “ Rex Insularum,” near to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. From archseological sources, too, very little can be gleaned ; 
the retreat of the Saint is merely a water-worn recess in the cliff, with 
a number of Runic inscriptions upon it ; the monastery is dismissed 
with the observation of Dean Monro of the Isles, made in 1594 — “ Ane 
Monastry of friars which is decayit.” 

Xot being satisfied with the meagre accounts available, I determined 
upon a survey, to see if no further information could be obtained. In 
May of last year (1908) I went to the Holy Isle, but, unfortunately for 
the purpose of examination, the accepted site of the monastery was 
under crop. On some of the furrows traces of mortar could be 
observed ; in the depression between the furrows grey slabs were 
visible, evidently the covering-.stones of graves, this place being con- 
sidered the principal burying-ground by the natives of Arran prior to 
the year 1790, about which date interments ceased. Inquiry brought 
forth the information that crops have been grown on this graveyard 
since 1835. 

In regard to this burying-place, it is perhaps of interest to record that 
the beautiful cross (fig. 1) that lies face down within the roofless chapel 
of Kilbride (Lamlash), well deserving of a better fate than is being 
accorded to it, was taken from here about fifty years ago by the then 
tenant of the farm on the ishuid, who transported it to Kilbride (with 
what intent is unknown), and buried it in the churchyard there. The 
finding of thif cross was reported to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland by the Rev. Mr I). Landsborough in 1896. Mr 

Family called Claii-Chattons, alias Mark hitosh, they were ancient Followers of 
Mack Donald of the Isles. This Stone is now in the Custody of Margaret Millar 
alias Mark Inlnsh, she lives in Baellniianich, and preserves the Glohe with abundance 
of care ; it is wrapped up in fair Linen Cloath, and about that there is a piece of 
tYoollen Cloath, and she keejis it still lock’d up in her Chest, when it is not given 
out to exert its qualities.” — Martin’s Description of the IVestern Is/atuls of Scotland 
London, 1703, pp. 2'25-6. 
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Landsboi’ough, in his notice, had evidently not ascertained the original 
location of the cross ; and in his description of it, overlooked a beautiful 
and interesting part of its design, viz. that the Corpus Cliristi passes 



Fig. I. Cross found in the Bniying-place at the site of the 
Monastery on Holy Isle, Arran. 


into a chalice, from which flows the saving stream of shed blood to the 
suppliant, who kneels at the foot in prayer with hands upturned. On 
these two points I thought it well to supplement his notice. 

In the early days of hTovember the work of examination was resumed. 
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and at the place cvhere the mortar was seen digging was commenced. 
Only a little over 2 feet from the surface a foundation was got in the 
position shown on tlie ground-plan (fig. 2): this was laid bare, and 
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Fig 2. Ground-plan showing position of Circular Foundation. 

revealed a solid lime-built circular found, 22 feet in diameter. A fairly 
wide trench was dug round this base, going somewhat deeper than the 
base itself, but not the slightest indication could he got of any other 
building having ever been attached to it. The surrounding field was 
carefully examined, but no trace of any further building could he dis- 
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covered. The covering soil is slight, and concealment of a structure of 
even moderate size can be accepted as highly improbable. Can it have 
been that the monastery was constructed of wood, as we know some of 
the early Scotic monasteries were 1 

In the twelfth century, Somerled, it is stated, erected a fortress on the 
Holy Isle. IVith that building, I venture to believe, the circular 
foundation discovered should be associated, and not with its monastic 
contemporary. In defence of this statement, reference to Letters and 
Papers of the Reiijii of Henry VIII. may be made. There we find a 
navigator (L’Artigue) giving the following account-- — "‘To know the 
commodities of the West side of Scotland, you must pass by the foreland 
of Saynt (.leorge and the first town that you shall find is called Saynt 
Jhon Deir” (in the French original 8t Jean de Ayr). Four leagues 
thence is Mellache (Lamla>li). Describes Mellache (a port which can 
float a hundred great ships, and i.s only defended by two small towers, 
one beside the haven and the other on the isle that makes the jjort).’’ 
The date of this account is 1543. The small ilefence tower on the 
isle, noted by L’Artigue, and the fortress erected by Somerled, are we 
not justified in concluding to be mie and the same ! A small fragment 
of the wall of this tower, supported by two aged trees, stood until 
December 1879, when they were blown ilown. In digging for the 
foundation, several pieces of stone were discovered that had been 
thickly coated with a green glaze or glass. Xone were seen in the 
found, but were picked uj) around it. Similar glazed pebbles have been 
found occasionally in connection with other early buildings, but their 
origin is not under.stood. A fragment of a circular ornament of shale, 
rudely cut, was also got. 

Attention was next directed to the cave or cell, as it proved to be, of 
St Molaise, with much more satisfactory result. The cell is situated 
about one mile from the monastery site, and occupies a position on the 
hillside about 25 feet above the present sea-level. The cave was found 
silted up with soil almost level with the approach. On removing the 
soil near the entrance a stone was laid bare, beneath it still another. I 
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concluded that they formed part of a stair (fig. 3) ; the surmise proved 
correct, and on the soil being removed it was seen that the lowest step 
rested upon paving. On returning to Lamlash I stated to some friends 
what had been found, and that probably much more of interest would be 
revealed by thorough excavation. A volunteer party was very kindly 
made up, and the work was proceeded with on succeeding days 



Fig. 3. .Stair at entrance to the Cave of St Molaise. 


till the entire cave was emptied of the accumulated .soil. It was only 
when this had been done that the full value of the discovery could be 
realised. Here, before u.s, was the cell of the .Saint, complete, but for 
a part of the face wall, which had fallen in, and a few cour.ses of the 
side walls. 

The cell, of which fig. 4 shows a ground-jdan, is 381 feet long by 
13 feet at the widest part, that is, close to the foot of the steps. The 
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cell is paved from the middle to the north-east corner, or for about 
26 feet. In this paving is set a large stone raised hut little above 
the paving; it measures 5 feet 11 inches in length b)' 1 foot 8 inches in 
breadth, and about 1 foot 8 inches in depth : the ends lie almost north 
and south. Some of the paving having got shifted, an examination was 
made of the rock below, and a drain was found cut out of the solid rock : 
it passes out under the flags at the foot of the stair. At the south-west 
end of the cell the work of excavation presented features of different 
interest from the earlier work done. When about 3 feet of soil and 



Fig. 4. Ground-jilan of tlie Cave or Cell of St Molaise, Airan. A, the stair : 
B, rock floor ; C, fire place ; D, the large stone ; E, drain : F, jiaving. 
Scale inch to one foot, nearly. 


loose stones had been removed, a deposit was reached of black matter, in 
which were considerable quantities of shells, mostly of limpet and oyster. 
Then occurred about 2 inches of Idack sand without any shells ; this 
tvas followed by more black refuse, with very large quantities of the shells 
observed higher up ; and the full significance became obvious when a 
number of bones were found that had been split to extract the marrow — 
the mass was simply kitchen refuse. 

When the rubbish had been removed u fireplace was brought to view ; 
the accumulation from a higher elevation had evidently slipped down 
over it. It may here be mentioned that the greatest thickness of deposit 
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was round about the wall at this end of the cave; it gradually tapered 
away towards the pavement. The fireplace is built with a portion 
going under the south wall ; attached to the wall had been uprights, 
with a flat stone on the top ; unfortunately the weight of earth above 
had made this portion of the fireplace collapse. The vent is made 
between the cour.ses of stone forming the wall. Some of the stones 
round the fire showed marked signs of the heat to which they had 
been subjected. 

4Ve may take it then, that when tit Molaise occupied this cell, the 
north-east porticjn was used for devotional purposes, the south-west end 
as the domestic part, ^fost of the bones got were those belonging to 
domesticated animals. i 

The wall at the south end of the cave (fig. 5) reaches a thickness of 
3 feet 5 inches, and this as well as the face wall is dry-built ; the stone 
emj>loyed is sandstone and basaltic rock ; both are found abundantly in 
the neighbourhood. The wall, from the stair to within a few inches of 
the north end, hail fallen almost completely into the cell ; the reason of 
the collapse is very easy to e.xplaiii, as soil-slijis are by no means in- 
frerpient fr(.iin the almost perpendicular hill-face at this end of the cave 
— one only occurred a few months ago, when a ton or two of earth fell 
into the cell, and a large boulder was resting on what should have been 
the wall, but, as a matter of fact, upon the soil which it had driven 
before it. This fallen wall has been rebuilt so as to prevent in the 
meantime .soil and loose stones from tumbling into the cell. The original 
wall was probably built up till it met the overhanging rock, this being 
indicated by the relation of such .stones of the wall as still retained their 
original position to the bend of the rock. This being the case, the 
height of the wall from the paving to the ledge of the rock would be 
from 8 to 10 feet. It may be a question as to whether this wall 

‘ A collection of the-ic hones has been given to Dr Thomas H. Bryce, who has 
kindly made a tliorougli examination of them. They prove to be mostly fragments 
representing ox, shee;!, jiig, and deer. Most of the bones are those of young, immature 
animals. 
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should not he restored in the interest of the preservation of the 
cell, but I am glad to say the whole matter of the care of the cell is 
having the attention of Mr A. Hugh Douglas, factor to the Arran estate, 
and I have no doubt a wise decision will be come to. 

Of the Kunic inscriptions that Daniel Wilson recorded in his Preliidork 
Annals of Scotland a.s being cut on the cave 1 was only able to find one ; 



Eig. .5. St Jtolaibe's Cave, sliowiiig Soutli-west tVall. 


though more may be found when the smoke deposit has worn off the 
roof of the r<ick, which in some places is thick enough to cover the grain 
of the stone, the cell being often used as a place of residence by the 
shell-gatherers who come to the island. Scores of crosses made by the 
pilgrims to this revered spot can still, however, be traced ; but, alas ! too 
often has the modern penknife been employed to cut initials, very 
detrimental to the older relics of pious visitors ; and we are glad to think 
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that means shall he taken to coiiviiiee a sometimes not too sensible 
public that the engraved record on this cell is closed. 

At one time steps, most likely, led from the low ground to the cell, 
but, owing to the large quantity of fallen soil and stones, all trace of them 
has been obliterated. 

At a short distance from the cell, on the low ground, there rests 



Fig. 6. St Molai-^e's Table, or the .ludgment Stone. 


an aluio.>t circular rock of sandstone (fig. 6): the toj) of it has been 
levelled, and four seats cut on the sides. At the south side of the 

t 

rock, evidently, steps led up to the top, one of the steps being 
fashioned out of the rock : at the north end a handgrip is cut on the 
upper edge, and lower down a foothold has been made. The diameter 
of the top is 7 feet, and the circumference at the middle of the rock 
is about 31 feet : the height from the highest point to the ground 
is 7 feet 1 inch. On the east face a curious cross with a ring top is cut 
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(fig. 7) : also there is to he seen, by careful scrutiny, some pilgrim 
crosses. What rvas this stone used for ? At present the title given 
to it locally is “ St Molaise’s Table.” In W ilson’s Prehistoric Annals 
it is referred to as the “Saint’s Chair.” On making inquiry, I was 


« - 



tk. 




Fig. 7. Cross incised on the Judgment Stone. 


told by a man who came from tlie west side of Arran that hi.s mother 
had always called it the “Judgment Stone.” 

At the lower side of the remarkable rock just described there is placed 
a rudely chiselled stone with a shallow circular depression ; probably it 
was used for “holy water”; it suffered some injury about two years 
ago by some vandals removing and tlirowing it upon the rocky shore. 
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from which it is only separated hj' a narrow path ; it is now carefully 
restored to its original situation. 

A few feet away from the “Judgment Stone,” if we may so call it, 
is the Well of St Molaise (fig. S). This well, until comparatively recent 



Fig. 8. .St Molaisp’s Well. 


times, was much resorted to on account of the curative propertie.s 
attributed to it, through its having been blessed by the Saint. 

I venture to think that tlie primitive Cell, the “Judgment Stone,” the 
Holy Water Font, and the Well, form in their conjunction as interesting 
a group as exists in Scotland, associated with the name of an early Saint. 
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II. 

NOTICE OF THE EXAMINATION, HY MEANS OF A DIVING-DRES.S. OF 
THE ARTIFICIAL ISLAND. OR CRANNOG, OF EILEAN JIUIREACH, 
IN THE SOUTH END OF LOCH NESS. By The Rev. ODO BLUNDELL, 
O.S.B., F.S.A. Scot. 

In the Lay at the western end of Loch Xess, and near the shore on the 
northern side, are two spots kinjwn by tradition as Eilean Muireuch aiul 
Eilean nan Con. Eilean nan Con, or Dog Island, can seldom now be seen 
above the level of the water ; hence an iron post has been affixed to one 
of the rocks of which it is composed, in order to warn otf the boats that 
pass with tlieir freight of salmon fishers. Prior, however, to the making 
of the Caledonian Canal at the Ijeginning of last century, Loch Xe.s^ was 
G feet lower than at present. Under these circumstances Eilean nan 
Con would have been about '20 yards long by 15 wide. The formation, 
however, of the rock, as it is seen in very dry weather, points to this 
being merely one of the many rocks which raise their heads along 
the sides of Loch Xess. No artificial material can be detected about it, 
whilst the water between it and the shore is so shallow that Eilean nan 
Con tvould have afforded no protection in the days when craiinogs 
were so safe a refuge for the dwellers upon them. It may be of interest 
to note that in other case.s where an isl.nid-castle or fortress has existed, 
a small isle in the immediate neighbourhood is still known as Edean 
nan Con, from the fact that when tlie castle was a hunting-seat, the Dog 
Island was the home of these faithful beasts. 1 believe this to be the 
case with the islands on Loch Laggan in Badenoch. 

Eilean 5Iuireach (fig. 1), properly Murdoch’s Island, but popularly 
Cherry Island, is of much greater interest. It is situated about 150 
yards from the shore : its highest portion is about I feet above the 
average level of Loch Ne.s.s ; whilst, though at })resent only about 60 feet 
by 48 feet, there are several fair-sized trees growing on it. In former 
times there would have been many more, but one result of the raising 
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of the water of Loch Ness Avas to submerge tlie stems of the trees near- 
est the island shore, so that they soon decayed and broke off, leaving 
the stumps to deceive the casual observ^er Avith the idea that these are 
some of the old piles on Avhich the island Avas built. 

In 1907 the suggestion was made that Eilean Muireach Avould prob- 
ably prove to be a crannog, and with this object in vieAv the folloAving 





Fig. I. View of Eilean Jluireacli, Loch Nes.s. 


investigations Avere carried out in August 1908, at a time Avhen Loch 
Ness Avas unusually Ioav and the Avater fairly warm. 

The first discovery of interest Avas the fact, ascertained by means of 
a long pole, that at a regular distance from the margin of the island the 
rubble ceased, and the pole struck the soft bed of the loch. Moreover, 
it Avas found that the bed of the loch Avas struck at a depth of 12 feet, 
and at a distance of about 112 feet from the island .shore. This led to 
the conclusion that the hanks Avere at a regular pitch of about 1 in 10. 
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In order, therefore, to determine the original size of the island prior 
to Looh Jless being raised 6 feet, about 60 feet must be added to the 
radius or 120 feet to the diameter of the present island. Taking this 
now as 60 feet by 48 feet, we find that formerly the island must have 
measured 180 feet by 168 feet. 

It had occurred to me that advantage should be taken of the canal 
diving-suit, which could he hired at a small cost, and accordingly on 
7th August a start was made soon after 2 o’clock. By the time the 
island was reached and the diving-dress adjusted it was about 3. 
The first descent was made in about 12 feet of water on the west side of 
the island, but, owing to the inexperience of the amateurs at the air- 
pump, little serious work was done. The excess of air which was sup- 
plied to me had the effect of making me so buoyant that I was floating 
over the tops of the stones instead of stepping firmly on them, and that 
despite the two lead weights of 56 lbs. each attached to the already very 
heavy helmet and boots. Yet, even with this disadvantage, some points 
of interest were ascertained. First, the pitch of the rubble was perfectly 
even, evidently laid down on some regular plan, for under the first layer 
of large stones, all about 1 A feet long, there was the great mass of rubble, 
composed of much smaller stones 6 to 8 inches long. The larger atones 
were evidently intended by the original builders to be a protection to the 
smaller. Secondly, it was interesting to observe the clearly defined line 
between the rubble building and the mud of the loch bottom. Thi.s 
was absolutely clear of stones, except in one case where a large mass, 
apparently of vitrified mutter, lay about 20 yards from the rest of the 
atones. The third point of interest, which I noticed only a few minutes 
before it was time to ascend to the surface, was a spar about a foot in 
diameter, the one end of which was embedded in the floor of the loch, 
whilst the other end ran right into the rubble building, leaving about 4 
feet ex[iosed to view. Expecting to find this easily on my next descent, 
1 returned to the ladder and mounted to the open air. 

After resting a quarter of an hour (during which the two experienced 
divers, who had charge of the life-line’and air-tube, heartily congratulated 

VOL. -XLIII. 11 
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their new apprentice on his successful performance from their point of 
view) I went down again, with the intention of following up the clue 
afforded by the embedded spar. The half-inch of sediment, however, 
which covered everything, had been disturbed by my previous visit, so 
that the water, instead of being perfectly clear, had a muddy appearance, 
only allowing one to see about a foot in front of one. For twenty 
minutes I walked to and fro, feeling for the spar, but had to return to 
the open without finding it. 

The third descent was made on the north side of the island, and proved 
most interesting. Traces of the old causeway could be distinctly seen, 
starting at a point at the north-west corner of the island and going 
straight in the direction of three large boulders on the mainland, which 
were known from tradition to be part of the approach from the land 
side ; but as a castle certainly existed on the island in the fifteenth 
century, it is uncertain whether this causeway formed part of the 
original building or not. Of still greater interest was it to find the 
floor of the loch at this point covered with beams of wood about 8 
inches by 4, and 10 feet to 12 feet long. Every effort to dislodge 
one of these was unsuccessful, so tightly were they fastened together. 
A broken piece about 5 feet long was at last secured, and carried with 
one hand to the ladder, in mounting which it proved to be no obstacle. 
But when one end was handed to the two strong lock-keepers, they 
found it so heavy that they were scarcely able to lift it into the boat. 
This beam, which is of oak, is perfectly sound, and is preserved in the 
Abbey museum. It appears to have been roughly squared, and the 
beams on the floor of the loch had the same appearance. 

This floor of beams can be traced all round the north side of the 
island, whilst at intervals large trunks measuring 3 feet in diameter 
and 10 to 12 feet long were found lying along the line of rubble 
building. From these trunk.s, spars similar to the one seen at the first 
descent were observed running into the rubble building. The same even 
pitch of the building was very marked, as also the sharply defined line 
between the artificially placed .stones and the muddy floor of the loch. 
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During the days following this first investigation, I thought over 
what I had seen, and decided, before speaking much or wiiting about the 
peculiar floor of oak beams, to make a second investigation, and if possible 
to confirm the results of the first. Accordingly, ou 31st August, a .start was 
made in the early afternoon, and on reaching the island a descent was 
made on the north-east side. It was not without considerable sati.sfac- 
tion that I found the flooring of planks in this direction also, as well 
as two very large trunks of trees, lying, like the ones described above, 
along the line of rubble building, which they were evidently intended to 



Fig. 2. Sketch of the appearance uiuler tlie water of Eilean Muireacli. 


keep in place. From these large trunks the same arrangement of spars 
extended into the stonework, which on this side was more irregular, 
due, no doubt, to the high east winds and large waves which heat on the 
island in this direction. Indeed, at the south-east corner of the island 
a long narrow ridge of stones was very noticeable, evidently intended as 
a breakwater to protect the stonework. 

By the kindness of Rev. Cyril von Dieckhoff I am enabled to submit 
a sketch (fig. 2) which gives a very good idea of the construction, though 
the pitch of the rubble has been exaggerated to 1 in 5. 

The floor of the loch, w'hich on the west side of the island was covered 
with verdure, was almost devoid of vegetation on the east side, the clay 
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mud being nearly bare. Mud, however, it was, and not rock, for 1 
repeatedly embedded my hand in it, though the clammy nature made 
considerable effort necessary to effect this. Indeed, on one occasion the 
small anchor which held the coble stuck so fast in this clay that it 
needed three men with all their force to raise it. On reaching the 
surface the anchor was found to have about thirty pounds weight of 
clay sticking to it. 

On none of the four sides was the natural rock to be seen, always the 
verdure-covered floor of the loch, except in those cases where the clay 
was bare, that is, on the storm-swept side of the island. Taking, 
therefore, the points above mentioned into consideration — the wooden 
flooring, the trunks of timber lying along the circumference of the 
building, and not to be seen elsewhere, the gentle and symmetrical pitch 
of the rubble, the even surface presented by the layer of large stone.s 
with the smaller ones underneath, and the clearly defined margin between 
the rubble and the floor of the loch quite free of stones — there seems 
to be ample proof that the whole island was originally of artificial 
construction. 
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III. 

NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A CAIRN AT MOSSKNOW, ON 
THE KIRTLE W.VTER, DU.MFRIESSHIRE. Hy Miss DOROTHEA 
M. A. B.VTE. 

The Border counties of England and Scotland are renowned for 
liistorical and antiquarian interest, for here it i.s that legend.s and remains 
of mediieval times are numerous ; here the Romans have left behind 
them many enduring traces of their conquest and occupation, whilst 
records of more primitive races are still to he found in some profusion. 

Although lying well beyond the Roman Wall and the limit of the 
influence which this ancient boundary may be considereil to more or 
less represent, Dumfriesshire possesses numerous sites of archaeological 
value, many of which have been fully e.'camined and described. In the 
south of the county, however, the very early relics in the form of 
Tumuli appear to have received but little attention. It is true that 
some burnt human remains and a bronze blade contained in an urn were 
discovered in 1880 by a labourer when ploughing a field at Shuttlefield, 
near Lockerbie,* but 1 have been able to find only a .single reference - to 
a mound which has been .scientifically e.xcavated ; and it is'for this reason 
tliat I venture to hope that it may be of some interest to place on record 
the circumstances of the opening of a cairn situated not far from the 
village of Kirkpatrick-Fleming. 

A considerable number of cairns occur in the valley of the Kirtle : and 
amongst about a dozen which I inspected, only one had apparently not 
been previously disturbed; in fact, one immediately to the south of 
Creca, and which is marked on the Ordnance map, is entirely demolished ; 
and were it not for the presence of a circle of bushes, the spot would no 
longer be recognisable as the site of a former cairn. .Another in very 

* Anderson, Dr J.. Scutlan/l m Faijun Thti'S (The Bronze and Stone Ages), 
Edinbuigh, 18S6, ji. 21. 

" Barbour, James, Proc. Soe. Ant. Srotlnud, vol. xxxiii. pp. 241, 242. 
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similar condition is found close to the sawmill at Mossknow. There 
appear to be two chief causes to account for the partial or total 
destruction of these mounds : they provide (especially when close to any 
highway) a convenient supply of road metal, and most of them have also 
been roughly (and fortunately often only superficially) opened in a 
search for the treasure they were supposed to contain. Asa result of 
this second cause, the cists have in some cases been reached and the 
edges of the stone slabs of wdiich they were composed left exposed to 
view, as in several instances ne.ar Irving Town, on the right bank of the 
Kirtle. That this demolition is certain to continue, and probably at a 
rapid rate, makes it an essential matter that, before it is too late, as 
many as possible of these cairns should be carefully examined, and their 
structure and contents recorded. 

Through the kindness of Major-General Graham of Mossknow I was 
enabled to open one of the cairns on his property during May of 
last year (1908). It is perhaps most usual for burial mounds to be 
placed on a hill or in some other commanding position ; but the one with 
which these notes deal is situated on low ground, in a field close to 
the road from Beltenmont Bridge to Rig, about 200 yards from the 
Kirtle, on its right bank, and immediately opposite Mossknow. It may 
be said to form one of a scattered group of burials, one of which is 
almost demolished, and provides a foundation for part of the buildings of 
a Mossknow lodge in the same field, while another is to be seen in an 
adjacent field, and a third is found in the remains (already referred to) 
close to the sawmill on the opposite side of the stream. 

The illustration (fig. 1) shows the general appearance of the mound, 
which is raised about 4 feet above the field-level, and surrounded by 
beech trees — these doubtless indicating its former circumference, which 
would accordingly have been about 74 yards. Even a cursory view 
showed that it wa.s greatly reduced in bulk ; besides this, several 
depressions — one of which extends almost to the centre from the south- 
east side — seemed to show unmistakably that openings of some descrip- 
tion had been made at these p)oints. It was to avoid these that a trench 
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from 5 to 6 feet wide was cut from the north-west border towards and 
ultimately reaching the centre. Externally the cairn rose considerably 
towards the centre, though excavation showed that only 4 feet of foreign 
material overlay the natural soil both at the centre and at the edge where 
the opening was started. This seems to suggest the existence of an 
encircling ditch, which may have originally bounded the mound, and 



Fig. 1. View of tlie Cairn before excavation. 


has since gradually become tilled up. The stones, mixed with loose 
earth, which were found to be 4 feet deep at the outer edge, towards the 
middle of the mound gradually became reduced to 3 feet, being replaced 
underneath by a layer of clay, a foot thick and yellowish in colour ; 
this contained a large quantity of quartz, and had evidently not been 
previously disturbed. 

The removal of this clay left exposed a flat stone, which was 5 feet 
6 inches in length by 2 feet 6 inches in breadth, and lay, roughly speak- 
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ing, east and west. Below this was another and still larger slab, measur- 
ing 7 feet by 4 feet ; it was placed in a similar position, and wa.s 
separated from the upper covering-stone only by a small amount of soil, 
which must have gradually accumulated. On lifting this a cist sunk 
below the field-level was disclosed to view (fig. 2). Its sides and ends 
were built of four large single stones 3 to 4 inches thick, the 



Fig. 2. View of the Cist and its covering Stone. 


inside measurements of the cavity being — depth 22 inches, width 23 
inches, and length 4 feet 3 inches. The stone slabs showed no trace of 
tool-marks, but may perhaps have been roughly dressed with stone ; the 
joints between each were carefully plastered with clay, which had effectu- 
ally prevented any infiltration of earth. The soil at the bottom of the 
cist was covered to a depth of 3 inches with clean river gravel, and on 
this lay some unburnt human remains, unfortunately in a very frag- 
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meutary state of preservation. A portion of the skull of an adult and a 
tooth lay at the eastern end, while at the centre was found an imperfect 
adult mandibular ramus containing several teeth, which immediately fell 
out when the specimen was handled. Close to this last were nearly a 
dozen and a half permanent teeth, with the crowns fairly well preserved, 
portions of others, and eight crowns of milk teeth. A number of decom- 
posed limb bones also occurred. Neither these nor the other remains 
appeared to have been touched by fire, although many small pieces of 
charcoal were lying amongst the gravel, some of which was blackened and 
had unmistakably been in contact with tire. 

The entire contents of the tomb were carefully removed by hand, but 
no pottery was found, nor trace of any weapon, even in the form of 
bronze stains on the bones, which Dr Prior of the British Museum 
(Nat. Hist.) very kindly examined for this purpose. Taking into 
consideration the fact that j)otterv would undoubtedly have been more 
easily preserved than the human remains, and that it can be said with 
certainty that the clay covering the cist had not previously been dis- 
turbed, this absence (jf all accompanying relics is of interest, in conjunc- 
tion with the probable inference that this was the tomb of one or two 
adult persons, with whom were buried a child or children. The idea 
that this was a burial of considerable importance is supported, not only 
by the evident care with whieh this primitive tomb was constructed, 
but also by the size of the cairn, of which, judging from its central 
position, this was in all probability the original interment. 

Owing to lack of time, it was unfortunately found to be impossible to 
remove the entire cairn, or to pursue further investigations amongst any 
of the other mounds of the vicinity. It seems probable that the excava- 
tion of a series of the.se would be of much interest, and might yield 
results of great value. 
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IV. 

NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A GROUP OF FULL-LENGTH STONE 
CISTS AT THE SCHOOL HILL, OR TEMPLE HILL, LEUCHARS. By 
WILLIAM REID, F.S.A. Scot. 

The School Board of the parish of Leuehars, Fifeshire, having resolved 
to improve the condition of the playground of Leuehars public school, 
the work was entrusted to !Mr Robert Skinner, Balconnie, Pittenweem. 
On 12th August 1908, while his workmen, under the superintendence of 
Mr James CTibbes, schoolmaster, were engaged levelling the surface of 
the boys’ playground, an interesting discovery of full-length stone cists 
wa.s made. Within a space measuring 39 feet long by 17 feet 9 inches 
broad no fewer than thirty-four cists were uncovered. The work at 
this part of the playground was continued on 13th and completed on 
14th August. 

The cists thus di.scovered at Leuehars, witliin the school ground — 
where once stood an ancient chapel, probably belonging to tlie Celtic 
Church in .Scotland — would seem to belong to class 1 of Mr Alexander 
Hutche.son’s Classification of Cists (Proceedin/js, vol. xxxvii. p. 239) viz. 
— “ Parallel, or roughly parallel-sided, composed of several undressed slabs 
set on edge in the ground, long enough to contain the body in an ex- 
tended position, and having similar stones for covers, but not always 
paved in the bottom.” The Leuehars cists lay about due east and west, 
with the head to the west; all were full-length, and in no instance 
paved in the bottom with stones. The rough sketch (fig. 1) shows a 
ground-plan of two of them, with samples of their covering-stones. 

The average size of the cists was 6 feet long by 2 feet 10 inches 
broad. Three kinds of sandstone occurred in the slabs forming the 
cists, viz. — (1) white and soft; (2) grey, and of a medium hardness; 
(3) red, the hardest. In most cases the stones which formed the ends 
were thicker than tho.se forming the side.s, and occasionally extended 
beyond the latter. Most of the side stones forming the cists stood up- 
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right when excavated. A few had been dislodged, probably in some 
previous operation, and lay at an angle over the remains within, and 
some five or six end-stone.s were rounded on the top ; but this, as they 
stood close to the surface, was doubtle.ss attributable to footwear of the 
scholars. 

Two of the cists, lying side by side, contained each two skeletons-— 



Fig. 1. Ground-plan of two of the Leuchars Cists, 
and examples of the covering Slabs. 


the one lying underneath the other, with a layer of 9 inches of soil 
between. These four skeletons measured on an average 5 feet 3 inches 
to 5 feet 4i inches in length, which, with one exception to be afterwards 
noted, was also about the average for all the rest. Ten inches below the 
under skeletons in the two cists, the spade came upon a stratum of 
sharp, clean gravel and sand, with shells. Over one cist, near the centre 
of the group, the two covering-stones were of a grey slate, quite hard, and 
different from any other of the covering-stones. A fair average measure- 
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ment for the larger side slabs would be feet long, 18 inches deep, 

inches thick. 

The cists had been placed -very close to each other, a space of about 
4 inches only separating them lengthways, and with very few exceptions 
the end or head slabs formed the foot slabs of the next row. No cist 
opened contained fewer than five side slabs. The largest number 
observed was six slabs. The covering-slabs were generally of irregular 
shapes and thickness. Two were placed over each cist, which by no 
means covered the entire surface, and the cists were full of sand. The 
remains were fairly well preserved, and firmly embedded in the soil. In 
three instances the skulls were turned to the south, resting close to the 
right shoulder-blade of the remains. 

The last cisn to be opened in the playground measured 7 feet 2 inches 
long by 3 feet broad. This one was at a depth of 12 inches from the 
surface, and contained the remains of what had apparently been a 
powerful man. The .skeleton measured from the crown of the skull 
to the heel exactly 6 feet. The skull was entire. The lower jaw, which 
was of a dee[)-set, square formation at the front, contained a full set of 
fairly well-preserved teeth, although much ground down by natural wear. 

No cists or human remains were discovered in the girls’ playground, 
which occupies the corresponding po.sition at the other side of the school. 

Although a sharp outlook was kept for relics of any kind, no trace of 
any such was found. The remains were carefully gathered together, and 
re-interred near the sjtot where they were found. 

To further investigate the possibility of more graves e.xisting outside 
the playground, Mr Cribbes, the schoolmaster, communicated with 
Mr R. W. K. .Mackenzie of Earlshall, who kindly sent one of his men to 
dig at another part of the School Hill. These excavations were carried 
out on Saturday, 15th August, with the result that another cist was 
unearthed 9 inches under the surface. Eight slabs of undressed sand- 
stone, three of them broken, made up the aides and head of this cist, 
which measured internally 5 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 9 inches. No 
foot stone was found at this ci.st ; but as the position lay only a few 
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inches from the playgrounel wall, it had probably been removed when the 
wall was built. It was covered with four rough and rather unshapely 
thick slabs of white sandstone, and was not so regularly formed as those 
in the playground. The remains found in it measured 5 feet 3 inches, 
and appeared to be those of a woman. No fragment of cloth or fibre of 
any description was noticed, and no relics were found. The ground on 
which this cist lay is a public pathway to the St Andrews road, and at 
one time carts were driven down to a baker’s establishment that once 
existed there ; hence, doubtless, the reason of the broken condition of the 
slabs of this cist. At least three other cists lemain intact in this 
pathway. 

The public school of Leuchars is situated in the east end of the 
village, on a ridge of rising ground on which the Norman church and 
many houses are erected. 

At the extreme east end of the village is the junction of the 
St Andrews road and the road to Earlshall and Reres Links, whence 
this ridge continues in a north-easterly direction for about 200 yards till 
it falls to the level of the Lady Well, about 50 yards to the north of the 
public road which leads to Fitlethy House. 

This high part of the village is elevated about 25 feet above the road 
leading to St Andrews. From the main road, towards the centre of the 
village, the school is reached by a steep brae, known in the vernacular 
as “ the Faith.” On either side of the school grounds are two pathways, 
of varying widths, both leading to the St Andrews road. The ground 
around the public school and the two pathways referred to are regarded 
as belonging to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and at times 
are made use of as halting-places for travelling showmen and caravan 
owners. From the south main wall of the school the playground 
extends 66 feet in a southerly direction, with a gradual slope of 4 feet, 
and is enclosed with a semicircular wall 2 feet high, surmounted by a 
spiked iron railing. A strong retainiiig-wall 17 feet high was recently 
erected next to the St Andrews road, which at the foot of the play- 
ground has been iitili.sed in the formation of .sheds, serviceable to the 
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children for shelter in rainy weather. At the time this part of ground 
was excavated, consequent upon the erection of the retaining- wall, 
human remains fell out of the soil, although no stone cists were visible. 

In former times the hill on which the present school is erected was 
known as the “ Temple Hill.” Probably there may have been here some 
foundation of the Knights Templars, although so far none have been 
traced. At the present time the older inhabitants of the village not 
infrequently refer to the locality as the “Tenter Hill”; this may be a 
corruption of “Templar,” or possibly from some connection with the 
place-name of the “Tents Moor.” 

Mr Robert Gibson, joiner, Leuchars, stated that he remembers being 
told that the soil, to the depth of feet, was at one time removed 
from off the Temple Hill by a Mr Keddie, farmer of Leuchars Castle, and 
spread on a field to the south .side of the St Andrews road. This 
particular field is directly opposite the school, and is known as the 
“Ostel” or “Orstlet”; and a local tradition lingers, and is still current, 
that the consecrated soil thus removed to the “ Orstlet ’ field yielded 
bare and scanty crops, scarcely worth the labour and e.xpense ; and it 
is further related that the farmer lost a valuable horse while at work in 
the same field, which was regarded as a judgment upon him for his 
vandalistic removal of the sacred soil. 

It appears that the site of the Leuchars school was in earlier times 
occupied by a chapel, and that graves had been formerly discovered on 
the site. 

The Rev. Mr Kettle, minister of the parish of Leuchars, in the 
Statistical Account for the year 1795, state.s : — “A very little to the 
west of the present Church, once stood a Chapel called ‘ St Bernard’.s ’ 
Chapel. Ko remains of this Monument of Antiquity are now visible, 
the stones of it having been used for common purposes. Round where 
it stood are to be seen many graves, constructed of four and some of six 
stones. Some of these graves have lately been looked into, without afford- 
ing anything worthy of being recorded.” And he further mentions that 
there is near the west end of the village “ an excellent well flowing with 
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an abundant stream of soft water,’’ called by the name of the saint to 
whom the chapel was consecrated. 

The minister who wrote the account of the parish for the Neio 
Statistical Accovnt gives the chapel the name of “ St Bennet.” He 
says. “ Where the Parish School now stands, there was once a Chapel 
called ‘ St Bennets,’ of which Sir Thomas ll'emyss was Chaplain at the 
Reformation. Xo vestage of it now remains, but many human bones 
are found near the spot enclosed in stone coffins, w'hich, being by no 
means entire, point to a remote date.” Leighton, in his History of 
Fife, repeats this story as to St Bennet’s Chapel, and the discovery of 
stone coffins and human remains. The next writer whom I shall quote 
is more precise. Mr A. H. Millar, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., in his Fife : 
Pictorial and Historical, referring to the founder of I-euchars parish 
kirk, says: — “Previous to the advent of Robert de Quincy to the 
district, the ecclesiastical establishment here was a chapel (Capella), 
which had apparently been endowed, if not founded, by Xess, the son 
of William, whose daughter was married to De Quincy. In the Bull of 
Pope Gregory lY., dated 1187, reference is made to tlie church (ecclesia) 
of Leuchars, and it is therefore probable that De Quincy had begun the 
erection of a more extensive building in addition to the chapel ’’ (vol. i. 
p. 357). 

The parish church of Leuchars was re-dedicated by Bishop de 
Bernham in the year 1244, and placed under the guardianship of 
St Ethernase. It is very likely that it was a finished church then. 

The dedication of the early chapel, however, appears neither to have 
been St Bernard’s nor St Bennet’s. Rev. Dr Campbell, in his book (p. 65) 
on Bahiierino and its Ahbey, refers to the chapel in the village of 
Leuchars as “The Chapel of St Bonoc, or Bonach.” In 1470 a Court- 
hill in the barony of Leuchars was called “ Bunnow’s Hill,’’ probably a 
corruption of Bonoc (Fraser’s History of the Carneyies of Soitthesk). In 
1539 Henry Ramsay got a crown charter of the barony of Leuchars, in 
which he received power to hold a yearly market, called the “ Free 
Fairs,” at Leuchars, on St Bonoc’s Day and the week following it. 
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Further reference is made to St Bonoc of Leuchars in Forbes’ 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints, p. 283, thus : “ Bonoc B. in the Register 
of the Great Seal, book 36, No. 72 (MS. General Register House), 
there is a confirmation by King James VI. of a charter granted ‘ per 
dominum Thomam AVemis Capellin.i C'apellaaie Sancti Boijach situate et 
fundate intra villam de Lucheris.’ In the original charter which is 
engrossed, the Saint is called ‘Bonoc Capellanus Capelli Sancti Bonoci.’’’ 


AIoa'day, itth March 1909. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., LL D , in the Chair. 

A Ballot having Keen taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellijws : — 

The Hon. John Hydk, F. R.G.S., Lanier Height-, AVashington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 

Norman M. Mackean, 7 King Street, I'ai-ley. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Ilonors : — 

(1) By John Fraser, H.AI. Custom.s, Leith. 

A hone Cup, or Tankard (fig. 1 ), 31 inches in height and 3^- inches in 
diameter at the mouth, made from a vertebral joint of a cetacean, the 
two adjoining apophyses being skilfully utilised as a handle. Cups of 
this description, which are earlier than the A’iking time, have not un- 
frequently been found in hrochs, and one from the hroch of Burray in 
Orkney is here figured (fig. 2) for comparison with thi.s one, which was 
found by Mr Fraser at Clibberswick in the island of Unst, Shetland. 
Mr Fraser supplies the following account of the circumstances under 
which it was discovered ; — 
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“In May 1901, when procuring some specimens of soap stone from a 
gio (small creek) at Clibberswick, on the Bay of Harroldswick, our 
attention was called to the red ashy soil, just above high-water mark, 
that had recently been disclosed by the action of the sea during a storm 
and high tide. The ‘ banks’ at this place are about 40 feet in height; 
on both sides the gio is rocky, but at the head where the ashy soil 
protruded there is a gentle grassy slope upwards from high-water mark. 



Fig. 1. Bone Cuji found at Clibberswick, Unst. 
Shetland. (J.) 


Fig. 2 Bone Cu[) from the Broch at 
Buna}', Orkney. 


Observing some hones and bits of clay vessels among the ashy soil we 
made use of the only implement at hand — a geologist’s hammer —and 
scraped inwards about two feet, disclosing nnniy more fragments of clay 
vessels, animal bones (unburnt), and some small .stones which had been 
exposed to the action of fire. Here we came to several large stones, 
that might have either been detached from the rocks above or been 
thrown up by the action of the waves before the soil had been deposited, 
and in a cavity between two of these stones was discovered the bone 
cup standing upright on its bottom. The cup contained a small 
quantity of earth but was not buried in the soil, as it had to some 
VOL. XLIII. 12 
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extent been sheltered by the projecting sides of the stones. Alongside 
the gio, on the north, were some traces of an old foundation hut of no 
definite form. About thirty yards westward.s from where the cup was 
found are the ruins of the old Cross Kirk. Tlie appearance of the soil 
at the head of the gio wouhl infer that the accumulation had been 
thrown or tipped down the slope, but the position in which the cup was 
found, standing upright in a sheltered corner, could hardly have been 
accidental.” 

(2) By D. .1. -Macfie, Borthwick Hall, Heriot. 

Bronze Sword, 18 inches in length, found in excavating the foundation 
of a house in Kdiuburgh ; a Kail-Chopper, with a doubly curved blade; 
a Stone A.xe, said to have been found near Aberdeen, but probably 
Xnrth American ; and a large socketed screw of iron, 2 feet long, 
wanting the handle. 

(3) By Rev. P. H. Russell, (lllaberry Manse, Northmavine, 

Shetland. 

Stone Axe of reddish sandstone, found when digging a grave in the 
churchyard at Hillswick, Shetland. 

(1) By W. Moir Brvce, F.S.A. Scot. 

Roman Bronze Stam[i, TERTVLL PROVING, found at Cramond, 
from the collection of Sir -John Clerk of Penicuik. 

(-5) By Andrew Tho.mson, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Coldingham Parish and Priory. Imp. 8vo. 1908. 

(6) By the Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 

The Register of the Privy .Seal of Scotland, 1488-1529. Vol. 1. 
Edited by Matthew Livingstone, I.S.O. Imp. 8vo. 1908. 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 1661-1664. Vol i. 
Third Series. Edited by Profe.ssor P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., 
Historiographer for Scotland. 
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(7) By Professor Henry Montgomery, University of Toronto, 

the Author. 

Prehistoric Man in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Keprint from tlie 
American Anthropoloijisf . Svo. 190S. 

(8) By IViLLiAM Graham, the Author. 

DeirJre and the Sons of Uisneach : A. Scots-Irish Romance of tlie 
First Century .\.d. Compiled from various sources. Svo. 1908. 

(9) By G. M. Fraser, Lihrariau, Public Library, Aberdeen, the 

Author. 

Treasure Trove in the North of Scotland. 4to. Pp. 7. 1908. 

(10) By D. Hay Fleminc;. LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

John Howie tif Loch^oin ; Hi.s Forbear.s and his M'orks. Svo. 1909 

(11) By Alfred Charles Jonas, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Horley ; Its Church and Records. 12mo. 1908. 

(12) By M’altek Laidlaw, F S.A. Scot., the .Author. 

Poetry and Pro>e Iw AValter Laidlaw. 4to. 1908. Thinl Kdition. 

(13) By the Hawick Arch.eological Society. 

Transactions (if tlie Hawick .Archaeological Society 1876-188.5 and 
1898-1904. 4to. New Senes Vol. 1. 1888—1890, 8vo. 

(14) By Thomas Sheppauh, F.S..A. Scot. 

Hull Aluseum Publications, No. 5, 2ud edition ; No. 41, 2nd edition ; 
and No. 54. 

(15) By .loHN Maxson. 

The British .Umanac and Glasgow Register for 1807. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

NOTES ON SCOTTISH SAMPLERS. By G. A. Fothekgill, il.B., C.M. 

Perhaps no higher tribute has been paid to the industry and skill of 
the small child of a day gone by than the present craze on the part of 
grown-up people for collecting samplers, which craze started some twelve 
years ago, and still continues. A market value in consequence has 
already been established for such work, a value that in all probability 
will increase rather than diminish as time goes on. 

These samplers, for the most part, have been stitched by children 
under thirteen years of age, and few that I have seen are the work of 
older people.' 

Having discovered a quaint and well-worked sampler in a cottage 
close to the Linlithgow end of Cramond Bridge — the olJ bridge, which 
was rebuilt in 1619 — my thoughts were turned to Scottish samplers in 
general. So far I have not seen more than about a hundred and twenty 
— a large number, however, to have come across in less than four 
months’ time. But those I have seen clearly indicate that what has 
been done in Scotland in the way of sampler embroidery is, in most 
respects, similar to that done by English boys and girls during the same 
period ; and I include boy.s, because I have had through my hands the 
samplers of several Scotch lads which are as well done as those stitched 
by the opposite sex. 

What has .struck me most about them is, that in the Scottish schools, 
or under a governess at home, the work has been a little more careful, 

* Two days before I read tliis paper to the Society, Dr Joseph Anderson handed me 
a cutting from a newspaper, which was of special interest as bearing on the sampler. 
In all probability this is the first time the sampler has been mentioned in a speech by 
a member of the Cabinet in the House of Commons. It appears that the President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr John Burns, stated that he had been able to secure a 
pension for an old woman simply on the ground of her possessing a sampler which 
she had worked as a schoolgirl, and which was the sole evidence of her age. She 
was born in 1836. 
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and the character of the lettering more florid, if not more pleasing, than 
that stitched by children in England. 

1 have as yet seen no Scottish samplers of the 17th century; and 
previous to 1736 I am not in a position to compare English with Scotch 
embroidered, or simple cross-stitched, sampler-work. But judging by 
the number of samplers I have seen which were worked after 1735, I 
may say that on the whole Scotland has turned out, if anything, better 
work in this direction than England has done ; and most certainly the 
pictorial effect and general decorative appearance of Scottish sampler.s 
stitched during the latter part of the 18th and in the 19th century, 
must be looked upon as a little superior to what has been attained over 
the Border. 

That charming and instructive book, The Smyipler and Tapestry 
Embroideries, by Marcus B. Huisli, LL.B. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1900), which also contains a chapter on stitch-work by Mr.s (Rachel) 
Head, gives us a large number of illustrations, many in colour, of the 
English child’s work, as well as that of the adult. On p. 20 of that 
volume the author maintains that the raison d’etre of the average 
nineteenth-century samider has been entirely neglected, and that the 
rows of alphabets and figures on it have been omitted. This may have 
been the case with samplers worked by the children of rich people, 
but by no means was it so with the poorer classes of Scotland ; 
for more than four-fifths of the samplers, dated 1850 to 1865, which 
1 have seen, show both alphabets and figures ; and in not a few 
specimens two or three, sometimes more, sets of alphabets varying 
in character. 

In several of them I have noted that the original raison d’Hre of all 
has been observed ; that not oidy lettering and figures have been 
included, but row^s of patterns in careful and varied stitch, as samples 
of embroidery work, r)ne under the other, similar to what w"e see in 
most of the samplers of the seventeenth century and up till the middle 
of the eighteenth ; which points to the fact that in the lower class 
schools of Scotland the sampler has, right up to the seventies of last 
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century, preserved its initial use ; and that was mainly to instruct, and 
serve as a copy for future use. 

The earliest dated sampler in Great Britain which we know of bears, 

I believe, the date 1648. It is, or was, in the possession of Mrs Head, 
who wrote for The Reliquary (January 1902) “The Development and 
Decay of the Sampler.” But this is wrought by the hand of an 
English girl. 

Several people who have already written on samplers would give the 
reader the impression that they thought every specimen they met with 
should be worked on the same plan, contain the same ornament and 
the same wording. One writer thinks it a great rarity when she finds 
only a single example containing “ The Grace of our Lord ” neatly 
stitched on the linen ; and the same writer thinks it strange to read of 
samplers which have coronets on them, where the initial letters are 
worked nhooe and not below these, as they appear in specimens of her 
own collection. 

AVe are not to believe that one pattern was created for the English 
world to copy, and that nobody was intended to diverge in the slightest 
from that particular design. Since we know that samplers have been 
worked continuously from the days of Queen Elizabeth, it is not 
surprising to find a great deal of variety in design, of subject, arrange- 
ment and technique, so to speak, or stitch-work, of the sampler ; and 
we need not wonder if we come upon several hundred showing totally 
different patterns. 

In my experience I have found that the samplers of the nineteenth 
century, since the introduction of Board Schools and other institutions, 
bear a considerable amount of resemblance one to another : but the 
earlier one works back in the history of the sampler the more varied 
does it appear, thus showing that each home to some extent created its 
own design, though patterns of some of the borders and other ornaments 
were, doubtle.ss, handed down from one generation to another, and were 
originally, perhaps, acquired from some old pattern-book. 

Children of one particular school, however, seem to have stitched the 
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same subject with but little modification ; hence we do, now and again, 
come across a few that are even almost identical in detail. But I have 
not yet found an instance of two distinct schools each giving its pupils 
exactly the same pattern from which to work ; there has always been 
some peculiar difference in design. 

I have so far not ascertained the date of the earliest printed pattern- 
book for sampler work ; indeed, I have only seen several modern works, 
published so recently as 1860 and 1382. Of course when such books 
became popular the sampler to a large extent lost its interest, and 
originality of design ceased to exist in most quarters, certainly in schools, 
if not in the pri%-ate home. 

Mrs Conyers Morrell writes an intelligent pamphlet concerning a 
Collection of Old Needlework, put before the public some years ago by 
Debenham & Freebody of London. AVe are told here that books of 
cross-stitch patterns were printed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and that they were widely circulated, but are now extremely 
scarce in their original form. The town of Nuremberg, in 1748, was 
responsible for one of these. It “gives a well-nigh endless assortment 
of borders, and of the conventional vase and flower forms, birds, beasts, 
etc.,” which we find introduced into so many samplers of eighteenth- 
century date. Mrs Morrell goes on to say that many of those ornaments 
were derived from earlier pattern-books. One Anna Cat Haxina, in 
the year 1701, “gives borders and corner-pieces, some few of which, 
at least, are derived from those included in the book of patterns for 
various kinds of neetllework, published by Peter Ltuentel (in 1527).” 
Most of her designs, however, may be looked iqam as bearing the 
impress of originality, or of reju-oduction of antique examples. 

Some of the greatest curiosities of a descriptive nature that I have ever 
read have been put forward concerning the sampler. The writers might 
have been describing a section showing some e.xceedingly rare degenera- 
tion of the spinal cord, which required magnifying under the microscope 
by a high-power lens. Somebody, too, thought she had made a rare find 
when “a little black dog” jumped before her on the canvas — but 1 have 
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seen half a dozen little black dogs in samplers before me ; and in one 
case (fig. 1) “a little black dog” has his kennel and chain as well there. 
Mrs Geddes, of 14 Kamsay Gardens, Edinburgh, is the owner of the 



Fig. 1. .Sampler l)y Agnes Ferguson, 1843. 

sampler showing the dog and his kennel and many other quuint-looking 
animals and objects pleasing to children. It is a very amusing and 
interesting piece of well-stitclied sampler-work. 

Mr Marcu.s Huish, writing of English samplers, says : “ It i.s surprising 
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how seldom the workers deemed it necessary to place upon them the 
name of the district in which they lived.” But he quotes one instance 
where much was made of this fact. A little girl had had the following 
lines put before her to stitch upon her sampler : — 

“ Ami Stanfcr is my name, 

And England is my nation ; 

Blackwall is my dwelling-place. 

And t'hri't is my salvation.” 

This rhyme, with different names, and slightly modified, occurs on an 
Argyleshire sampler ; it runs thus : — 

“.le.ui Fraser i.s my name, 

Scotland is my nation, 

Ardrishaig is my dwelling-place — 

A pleasant habitation ” ; 

which last line ha.s decidedly more connection with the fir.st three than 
that of the former stanza has with first three lines. The .same author, 
although he claims for Scotland im other pecnliaritios— hut I may add he 
has in other respects next to nothing to .say about the Scottish sampler — 
asserts that Scotch lassies were more particular about recording their 
addresses. I have probably seen many more Scotti.sh .samplers than 
have come under the notice of Mr Hiiish, and yet 1 have found him to 
he quite correct here. The only [loculiarity in design — if it may lie 
looked upon as such — which has so far struck me about samplers worked 
ill Scotland is the peculiar form of the peacock. In all the illustrations 
of English samplers to he seen in INIr Hiiish’s large volume, there is no 
peacock designed like the noble birds which I have come across in at 
least twenty Scottish samplers. Mr Huish reproduces Mary Baylaiid’s 
work (fig. 23 of his book), in which are three peacocks stitched like 
that in Alison Eobertsoii’s (fig. 5), kindly lent me by Mrs White of 3 
Drummond Place, Edinburgh, to illustrate my remarks. Mary Baylaiid 
worked lier sampler in Scotland in 1779; Alison Kobertson hers also in 
Scotland in 1765. Both, too, have used the carnation in the border — the 
one a red and the other a white carnation. Plate XIX. of the .'■aiiie 
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volume, however, shows two fine peacocks similar in design to the above, 
as well as an “ Adam and Eve ” scene, and the curious “ Boxers ” who 
also appear there. But the sampler unfortunately bears an illegible 
name. It may have been done by an English girl, or it may he 
Scottish. It would be interesting to know if the design originated 
in Scotland. At least two modern artists have brought up this old 
rendering of the peacock in their designs, and very quaint and elegant 
it is, too. 

I do not find the peacock mentioned in Mr Huish’s list of various 
forms of ornamentation, showing the earliest dates at which they appear 
on dated samplers that have come under his observation. Some three 
hundred specimens were analysed, which enabled him to assign approxi- 
mate dates to those not dated. 

I mention a few of these, as they bear upon work illustrated in my 
paper : — 

1. Rows of ornament, from 1648 (latest seen 1741). [I have seen one 
with these dated as late as 1765, and several, presumably, of later date 
still, though enclosed in a border.] 

2. Stag, from 1648 — a common ornament between 1758 and 1826. [I 
have seen plenty in Scotland, the land of the stag — even more so now 
than England — worked into the sampler much later than 1826.] 

3. Adam and Eve, first seen 1709. 

4. Alphabet, from 1648. 

5. Heart, from 1751. 

6. House, from 1765. [A church, from 1739, see fig. 9.] 

If the collector bears the.se dates in his mind’s eye, he will be able to 
form a rough impression of the age of an undated sampler, which may 
serve him in good stead when it comes to buying or selling. 

With such an exhau.stive work on English samplers before us as that 
to which I have referred, it is unnecessary for me to enter here into the 
history of the sampler ; for what applies to England’s work in this 
direction, I imagine, applie.s equally to that of Scotland ; neither do I 
intend to discuss its general use in the past, which is obvious enough, or its 
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many shapes and forms, and treatment with varied stitches, and so forth, 
about all of which Mr Huish and Mrs Head have already had so much to 
say. I will be content with alluding to a few of the best specimens I 
liave had the good fortune to see m}’self in Scotland during the past 
few months. 

First of all let us turn to the Cramond Bridge, or “ Dalmeuy '’sampler, 
as we will call it. The sight of it prompted Dr Joseph Anderson, when 
I showed it him, to remark that a paper on Scottish samplers would be 
of interest to this Society. 

This, owing to its associations, is perhaps one of the most interesting 
I have laid hands on ; for it was worked at a private school in Dalmeny 
Park. 

Long Green School — and the old building is still standing — situated 
close to the shore, near Cramond village, was maintained by a former 
Countess of Rosebery for the benefit of daughters only of those working 
on the Dalmeny estate. This Lady Rosebery was the second wife of 
the fourth Earl. They weie married in 1819. She was a daughter of 
the first Viscount Anson and Baron Soberton, and great-great niece of 
the famous Admiral, Lord Anson. 

The samplers worked at this school ap[>ear to have been exceptionally 
well done. Tlie best of four, which were shown to me in the Cramond 
Bridge cottage, is here reproduced (fig. 2) ; but it requires colour to do it 
full justice. Although stitched with woollen thread nearly fifty years ago, 
its many hues are as bright ami rich in tone to-day as they were when 
Miss Linkston, the worker, was .seven years old. It is a marvellous piece 
of work for a child so young; but 1 have seen an illustration of another 
sampler, quite its equal, stitched by a .seven-year-old in England ; and 
this is referred to by Mr Huish in his book. 

Apart from its associations with Long Green School and the Primrose 
family, and the fact that Miss Linkston’s father, now eighty-five, was 
born on the estate and worked all his life there, it is noteworthy because 
of its “ Adam and Eve.” It is, too, the only .sampler I have noticed 
which has “ A " for Adam and E for Eve in large ornamental letters 
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above the figures. Adam is dressed in a kind of Harris tweed suit with 
red stockings, while Eve is in the height of fashion of the sixties, wearing 



Fi". 2. The Daliiieiiy Sampler, 1863. 


a deep blue frock over a wide crinoline! Tlie cunning serpent with his 
monstrous red head is also there, coiled round the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and paying his attentions to Eve. Below is a very good 
representation of the school, a front elevation, which most decidedly 
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bears out its name ; and this, with a single earl's coronet, is stitched at 
the top of the sampler in black thread. 

Seen about the “ field,” or garden of Eden, are numerous animals and 
birds, baskets of flowers, etc. Enclosing these is a fanciful and pretty 
border — the Scottish samplers are noted for their borders. The whole, 
with the exception of a little white silk in the sheep and swan, is worked 
with fine woollen thread in simple cross stitch, and on a fine canvas. 
Some critics may look upon the design as being too crowded, and that 
it is stitched with but little regard to arrangement. To my own mind 
the effect is by no means displeasing, and rather recalls a page designed 
by Kate Greenaway. It is a typical child’s sampler. 

About the year 1709, I have read, Adam and Eve first found their 
way into a sampler. It is not very common, in Scotland, to find them 
in full dress ; and rarer still, I shoidd say, to see Adam attired for fox- 
hunting I Lady IMarjory Mackenzie, of 10 Moray Place, Edinburgh, who 
has taken a great interest in samplers, and collected a number for the 
Xational Exhibition held at Saughton Hall, told me of one sampler 
which showed Adam in a scarlet hunting coat ! 

l!ut our common ancestors are generally, however, represented on the 
sampler in their “ natural clothes,” and both of their figures in profile 
with their heads turned away from the tree of knowledge, and looking 
towards the spectator. But in one specimen I noted they were turned 
bodily round and clad in very narrow aprons of fig-leaves. 

There is in this museum, the Xational Museum of Antiquities, a 
seventeenth-century panel of embroidery which is labelled a sampler. 
I have discovered that it was never intended for a sampler. The 
samplers, pure and simple, of this period consisted of floral and geometri- 
cal patterns in successive horizontal bands. Specimens of lettering, too, 
and figures were added to these, with perhaps the name of the worker 
and a date. 

This bit of work is what is called appliquv embroidery. The Christian 
name of the worker, “ele'nok” appears above, and her surname 
“’mad • docke’s” below. The date, “1660,” is worked with one large 
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handsome figure in each comer. The small time-stained panel is now 
under glass, and shows the various stages of the butterfly’s existence, 
from the caterpillar upwards, as well as floral design of a highly 
ornamental character. 

The most remarkable sampler (fig. 3) which Lady Marjory Mackenzie 
tells me. she has seen in Scotland or anywhere else, is the property of 
Miss Emily Paterson, E.S.W., at whose studio, 1 Albyn Place, Edinburgh, 
I first had the pleasure of seeing it. 

It is remarkable for its enormous size, its extreme beauty, and the 
complex nature of its absolutely unique and superlative border, let alone 
the variety of exquisite stitch-work throughout its unusually large 
area. It was, of course, worked by an adult. No book or paper of any 
kind, I feel sure, has yet reproduced a sampler in any way approaching 
it for multiplicity of design, while the perfection of its work lias not 
been surpassed. It mu.st stand quite alone until we find its rival. For 
many years it has been in Miss Paterson’s family, and in the same frame, 
which is here reproduced with the sampler. That frame is of oak-wood, 
enamelled black. Scotch thistles are painted all over it, designed in 
gold with a profusion of mother of-pearl inlay. Nothing whatever is 
known of its early history. The only lettering upon it is 

Anno. 1740. 

A . ('. 

(J K V 1!. 

The subject of the centre-piece m “Saul’s conversion,” which i.s 
worked in pique stitch, a kind of tapestry embroidery, as are the coats 
of arms and some of the squares in the border. 

I have talked with Mrs Sellar of 15 Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh, 
about this sampler, and .she says we must not look upon it as an 
original Scottish production, though it was evidently worked in Scotland 
after Italian patterns, just as she herself has embroidered chair-cushions, 
etc., from work she has seen in Old Italy. Mrs Sellar has very kindly- 
lent me several specimens of early Florentine embroidery, which show 
the zigzag “fiamme” pattern (representing flames or lightning). Two 
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Fig. 3. Sampler with Saul’s Conversion. 
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of these old pieces of work were lent her by Lady Bective, an authority 
on needlework. This pattern appears in various forms and colours in 
Miss Paterson’s sampler. It is similar to that on the beautiful chairs 
in the Bargello in Florence. “ Punto Ungaro ” is the Italian name of 
another pattern appearing in some of the squares of Miss Pater- 
son’s sampler, which measures 33J by 23 inches, nearly twice the 
size of the next largest I have yet seen. There are no less than ninety- 
two large squares in its border, and each is worked in a difierent 
pattern, which consequently makes it such a valuable guide to 
embroidery. 

Mr Butti, of Queen Street, Edinburgh, has shown me about eight 
samplers which he had by him last November. Two of these have 
P. Pans ’ on them, indicating, no doubt, that they were worked at 
Preston Pans. One is dated “ 1850,” and by the hand of '• Isabella 
Brown aged 10 years.” No less than nine crowns and coronets appear 
on it, and below each of them are stitched two initials. 

It wa.s customary in some schools, both in England and Scotland, to 
have a row of these with a single letter underneath each to indicate what 
kind of crown or coronet it represented, as ‘ D’ for a duke’s, ‘ V ’ for 
a viscount’s, and so on. The ‘ L ’ for a lord’s, however, is rather 
ambiguous, because ‘ B ’ for a baron’s coronet is also there in some 
cases. 

But it seems to have been more usual in Scotland to place under each 
the initials of members of the worker’s family. 

Here and there I have found crowns and coronets not too accurately 
stitched, but they have been prettily conventionalised. 

Some people may wonder why these crowns and coronets are so often 
found in samplers since the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
reason is not far to seek — ladies, or their servant maids, were in the 
habit of embroidering in simple cross-stitch coronets with initials on the 
napery and handkerchiefs, etc., of the nobility, just as is done to-day in 
another fashion. 

The most valuable of Mr Butti’s collection is that showing an elabor- 
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ately stitched African chief {fig. 4), how in haml, and a tyner in the back- 
ground. A huge ship of the old three-decker type is embroidered in the 
centre, and entitled “The Royal George,’’ doubtless recalling the slave 
trade, for the .sampler is dated “ 1809.’’ 

“Elizabeth Johnston her work” also appears on it, together with the 
names “Mrs Dow and Miss .Steed” ([wobably the schoolmistresses’ 
names) and the initials “HW.’’ and “CD.” There is a tree, too, with a 
ladder up it, ready to be cliinbeil for the enormous apples growing on 
that tree ; and a garden gateway, a ]).‘acock and peahen, an owl and a 
squirrel, all dotted about the “field,” as well as the first three verses of 
the 23rd Psalm, the metrical version by Francis Rous (a head master, 1 
am told, of Eton College), which was a<lo[)ted by the .Scottish Church in 
1650. Every child in Scotland at one time had these lines at the tip of 
his or her tongue. 

The whole of the above is worked in very fine silk on equally fine 
linen, and measures 16x124 inches. It has a pretty and uncommon 
border about it, and the colouring is subdued in tone — but this may be 
owing to the sampler having at some time or other made acquaintance 
with the wash-tub. 

In a good many samplers the “bird’s eye” or buttonhole stitch is 
found. I have also noticed the “ back-stitch ” as well ; but by far the 
commonest is the sinqile cross-stitch, of which there are two varieties. 

To another of Mr Butti’s samplers I must refer — it is such a lovely 
design, and so daintily worked with both small and large thread, with 
the greatest possible harmony of colour pervading it. “ Margaret 
4Iartin, 1755” is stitched thereon. Two of the characteristic “boxers,” 
dressed in pink tiglits, green drawers, and flesh-coloured jerseys, carrying 
each a twig of oak tree with a monstrous acorn on it, are to be seen there, 
and four lines of the metrical version of the ten commandments. 

Besides the initials of other members of the Martin family, what 
appears to be the initials “X B” is seen beneath four of the crowns and 
coronets. Underneath a fifth is “X R,” 

The “ strawberry ” border is not very common in nineteenth-centurv 
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Fig, 4. .Sampler witli Afiicaii Chief, 1809. 
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Scottish samplers. I have only detected two borders of this pattern in 
about thirty samplers owned by Mr Murray and his partner, of Xo. 100 
Lothian Eoad, Edinburgh, who have in their fine collection three exces- 
sively neat but very simple ones worked by members of the Mountford 
family in Darlington, Co. Durham. These are quite in accordance with 
the simple and solid taste of the old Quaker town in the middle of the last 
century. One of them is dated “ ilarch 22, 1849.” Louisa, Jane, 
Elizabeth and Mary Mountford were the industrious little people who 
stitched those alphabets and figures without the slightest indication of 
ornament about them. 

At Xo. 3 Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs White kindly showed 
me two interesting samplers, one of which, though it has been a very 
long time in Scotland, was worked at Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, by an 
ancestor of hers. I refer to it liere, as it so exactly corresponds in make 
and shape and style to the prosy samplers worked by the famous trio 
of the llronte family, which Mr Huish has had reproduced for his book. 
It, too, is perfectly simple in design — the epigram in large black letters, 
with scarcely a border at all .surrounding it, and no ornament whatsoever, 
runs as follotvs 

A temperate spirit and moderate expectations are the best 
safeguards of the mind in this uncertain and changing state. 
They enable us to [)ass thro’ life with the most comfort and 
satisfaction. If we are destined to ri.se in the world they 
contribute to our elevation, if on the contrary it is our lot to 
fall, they render our fall the lighter ; whilst extravagant wi.'ihes 
and ill-founded hopes pave the way to disappointment. 

Sarah France (of) Che.sterfield. 

1797. 

Mrs White’s other sampler (fig. 5) is a beautiful example of Scottish 
work. Besides several initials, “Alhon Robertson 1765” is the only 
lettering upon it. In the centre is a scpiare piece of work, a pattern 
divided by a black and silver cross, the silver portion of the stitching 
having been worked with sdver wire, which of co\irse has become 
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black from exposure to the foul air of the town. The reproduction here 
must describe the rest of the ornament ; and my pen sketch (fig. 6) of 



Fig. 5. Sampler by Alison Robertson, 1765. 

the two very quaint figures will convey some idea of the careful stitch- 
work. The well-known lines below were added by myself for effect ! 

Mrs White also has in her posses.sion an infant’s outfit of the eighteenth 
century. As the christening-cap shows the best example of miniatuie 
‘‘drawn” work that I have ever seen, work which was also used for 
samplersjat one time, I have sketched it purpo.sely for this paper (fig. 7). 
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I note that Mr Huisli has reprohuced a similar jiiece of work in his 
hook of “ samplers,” hut it does not show any lettering, w'hile Mrs IVhite’^ 



has “ Long live sweet hahe ” worked into the top of tlie little cap. T 
believe the work is termed “Hollie point” lace. Flanking this strip 
of drawn work is hntton-hole embroidery, and the lace round the cap 
is “ pillow ” lace. 
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One of the daintiest samplers that I ha\'e seen is a large one worked 
in silk on fine linen (fig. 8), wdiich, together with two other samplers, 



Fig. 7. Insertion in Cliild’s Cliristening Cap. 

has been lent to me by my old teacher and friend Sir 'William Turner, 
now Principal of Edinburgh University. 

ft was worked by Agnes IVatt, the grandmother of the late Lady 
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Turner, and is dated 1792. On it we see a house, and two of those 
curious peacocks to which I have already alluded. Above the house — 
probably a portrait in silk of the house where she lir ed, or was educated 
— are rows of tulii)s, roses, and pinks ; and above again, besides the 
alphabet, these two lines — 

“ Nature, not rolling suns, mature> the niincl, 

Where in her paths there all the graces .shine. ' 

The whole is surrounded by a strawberry border. 

Another one is signed “Eliza Logan,” and is dated “181 ,” the last 
figure being omitted. It is rpiite a simple piece of work, with rows of 
letters and numerals, .some of the larger letters sljowing the buttondiole 
stitch. 

The third sampler lent me by Sir William Turner is worthy of a 
few remarks, though it was not actually embroidered in Scotland, but 
in Lancashire, and I.y his great-aunt “Betty AIdern,i born 23 
Nov. 1760.” The ornament consists of a young man in mid-Georgian 
costume, who i.s accompanied by a little black dog: his lady is on 
the opposite side of the sampler, and she, too, is guarded by a black 
dog. Two large birds, one jiresumably a crow, lines of conventional 
trees, three crowns, an English lion pa!<!<ant guar/fanf, a comically- 
.shaped st.-ig, and several more objects of interest, compose the rest of 
the decoration beneath the alphabet. 

This and Eliza Logan’s are both stitched on canvas with fine woollen 
thread. 

I paid a visit to Glasgow to see the private collection of sami)lers 
belonging to Mr C. Rees Price, of 103 Bath Street, a Fellow of this 
Society. It is probably the large.st and most notable collection in 
Scotland, and one of the finest in Great Britain. In Mrs Price’s 
drawing-room are to be .seen about ninety' .s[)ecimens of exquisite 
embroidery, framed and hung upon the walls, which ai)pear to be 
literally panelled with samplers. As the old-style frames, as well as 
' 'the name is now spelt Aliheii. 
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the samplers themselves, varj’ so much in design, the decorative effect 
is exceedingly pleasing. Only ten of these samplers, however, are 
Scottish : the rest were worked in England, one of which, a lovely 
example of drawn-work and silk stitching comhined, dates hack to the 
seventeenth century. 

Of Mr Price’s Scottish specimens the most original, and certainly the 
most interesting, is the “Glasgow Cathedral” one. The size of it is 
16 inches square, and that of the frame 27 inche.-. square, the latter 
being rosewood veneer, with a hroad gold slip within, ornamented with 
fruit and flowers. 

It encroaches on the province of a jiainted picture and consists of a 
large view of the Cathedral and churchyard : two urn.s, one on each 
side below: two lines of lettering, and a broad and somewhat rare type 
of border in satin-stitch. The inscrii>tion is as follows : — 

“heath fONQURS AFFECTION WEEPS WS 

ELIZABETH CHRISTIAN STIRLINO MCDONALD 
OLASCOW IN THE YEAR 1827 IIM CD 
MK WM CD MRS f” 

It is worked entirely with silk of subdued colours on hand-woven 
linen, and there is no indication of the colours having faded. 

Glasgow people have looked upon it as a sampler, but it can hardly 
he said to he a true sampler. I feel loth to exclude it from this class 
of emhroiilery, hut I am inclined to do .so. Embroidery of all kinds 
having been largely used for uiiholstering' purposes, I seem to think 
this was intended for a panel to form one side of a cushion, or it may 
have been intended for wall decor.ation, in a frame as we see it to-day 
— the frame seems to have been made purposely for the embroidery. 
It is not uncommon to find n.imes and dates stitched on such panels of 
embroidery : several may be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. 

These are the names, dates, etc., which I found stitched on some 
of the Scottish samplers belonging to Mr and lilr.s Rees Price ; — 
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1. “Elizabeth Mitohell, Elizabeth Hamilton, Cumnock, 1822. ’ 

2. “ Eupham (Euphemia) Downie aged 9 

“ FAVOUR IS DECEITFUL AND BE 
AUTV IS VAIN BUT A IVOMA 
N THAT FEARETH THE LORD 
SHE SHALL BE PRAISED • ID • VR ” 

In this sampler are three very lirilli.intlj'-coloured jieacoeks suggestive 
of the Chinese element of design. It is quite probable that these birds, 
which I have called “ Scotti.sh peacock.^, ’ originated with the Chinese. 
Two little peojile, resembling Dutch folk, also appear on the “field” 
of this sampler. 

3. “ Isabella Archibald, 1795” 

4. 1785 Violet liewar, aged 10” 

The same border and proverb as in Xo. 2 is found here. 

5. “ ISHBEI. SIMPSON SEWED THIS SBMPLAR IN THE YEAR 1805” 

6. “ Margaret Hunt, Dunfermline, 1797,” 

and the initials “ wii, iii, th, ah, rh, cii, ah, me, ah, ih, hii, ah,” are 
stitclied near the top of the sampler. 

The ornament here is very profuse and quaint. It is the only sampler 
1 have yet met with where a milk maid carrying two pails slung from 
her shoulders is to be seen. The Italian pattern is also 

represented. The thickness of the stags’ legs is mo.st comical, so are 
the figures of Adam and Eve, outlined in blue silk. This is a valuable 
little sampler. 

Three samplers in the Museum of National Antiquities are well worthy 
of note here. These are the name.s, dates, etc., worked upon them : — 

1. “ Elizabeth Bell, Her Sampler.” A little Dutchman with blue 
and mauve-coloured bloomers appears in this bit of work. 

2. “ Mary Wallace x Lieth x March 8, 1781.” 

This is the only .samjiler upon which I have found a windmill. A lady 
and gentleman have been stitched here as well, and also many crowns 
and coronets, appropriately initialed with “D” for duke’s coronet, etc. 
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3. “Margaret Chricliton, aged 11 years 1853. Free St Paul’s 
School.” 

Mr Cameron, of St David’s Street, Edinburgh, owns a very neat little 
e.xainple upon which is stitched the whole of the 23rd psalm, a garden, 
birds, and a blue dog; and in a small panel below we find “margrei 
ANDRSON, 1757,” and “ mrs potts,’’ togetlier with a lion, a- swan, and a 
big bumble-bee. 

Mr F. C. Inglis, Photographer, Rock House, Calton Hill, has shown 
me a very tiny sampler, dated 1837 — it is barely 12 square inches in 
size. He has another of later date worked with wool on coarse canvas. 

At 31 Great King Street, Edinburgh, I was shown by Mr Gilbert 
Goudie, F.S.A. Scot., several good examples of extra neat ."ititching, 
worked by members of the Reid family of Cupar-Fife. On one of these 
(8x6 inches approximately) are two line peacocks, with blue bodies and 
red and green feather.s, which are more peacocky than the usual 
grotesque breed of bird we see on the old sampler. .Another, the work 
of Jane Greig Reid, aged 9 yeans, shows a very broad and beautiful 
border. 

The oldest .Scottish .sampler that we know of is dated 1736, and the 
next earliest bears the date 1739. Both of these belong to Mr J. S, 
Richardson, Architect, 14 Randolph Place. The latter (hg. 9) is most 
carefully worked, and is a true type of sampler in every sense of 
the word, besides being fidl of detail. A chnreh is stitched upon it, 
surrounded by liees — why, we wonder? Everything is stitched with 
tine silk thread in rows on this narrow bit of old linen by “Ann 
Ramsay, 1739.” A complete set of crowns and coronets appropriately 
initialed is also there, as rvell as six ditl'erent forms of lettering, several 
patterns, and the ten commandments expre.s.sed as follows ; — 

Thou sliAi.t liAve no other oons m;t Me 
uxto xo iMACe nou thv k.xee 
T.vke xot the XA.Me of non ix vaix 
no xot The SAUAth hay PRofAXE 
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HONOUR t1>V FAtllER AND IIOtIiER TOO 
AND SEE tIiAT tllOU NO MUI'DER DO 
FROII Whoi'EDOM KEEP the chASt & CLEAN 
AND StEAL NOT tho tIiY STATE HE MEAN 
OF FALSE REPOl't BEAl' NOt The BLOT 
wllAt IS XllY NEIoIiBOLR’s CoVET NoT. 

Of about half a dozen samplers seen at. Mr Bhiikie’s, in BroJie’s Close, 
off the Lawmiiarket, I only saw one worthy of siteeial note. It M’as 
evidently worked toward.s the end of the eighteenth century, and has 
upon it a large house, in grey, white, and black .silk thread, with a fine 
peacock standing in the gateway of the garden. Above thi.s is a con- 
siderable bunch of well-embroidered ffowers, while a handsome tulip 
border surrounds the whole. “Mary Thomson” ^Ya.s the worker, but 
it is undated. 

I find that the “wish” is not altogether left out by Scotch lasses 
in their work. Here is one in a sampler signed by “ Helen Francis 
Sabiston, June 28th, 1838,” and with it I conclude this paper, whicli 
must be looked upon as only the nucleus of a substantial history of 
“ Scottisli Samplers ” : — 

“ I sigh not for beauty nor langui.sh for wealth, 

But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health ; 

Then, richer than kings, and more happy than they. 

My days .shaU pass sweetly and swiftly away.” 
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CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS OF CRANSTOX, CRICHTOX, BLAIRGOWRIE, 
AXU RATTRAY ; A RECORD AND COMPARISOX By ALAX REID, 
F S.A. Scot. (With Phoiogk.cphs by JIi; Jame.'> Moffat, Mb Wili.ia.m 
Findl.ay, .and otuebs.) 

Ckansto.v. 

Cranston, or Cranestoun, is intersected by the Tyne, even norv an 
attraction for the lards whose name was given to the parish in the twelfth 



Fig. 1. A Twelfth Centui^' Grave-Covci. 


century. Certain ohl documents refer to its pre-ltefonnation chapel, as 
to the chapel and manor of Cousland, which were joined to Cranston at 
the Hefonnation. The scanty remain.s of Cousland chapel and hurial- 
ground are still traceable, hut the old church of Cranston may he said 
to have disappeared. The modern church is a fairly good Gotliic 
structure, built by Ceneral Sir John Dalryniide in 1825. This church, 
with it.s surrounding modern eemetery, is a quarter of a mile distant from 
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the ancient burial-place, which lies close to Oxenfoord Castle and gardens, 
and is, practically, a carefully tended portion of the beautiful grounds. 
It contains a number of very interesting memorials, most important 
among them being the cross-slab shown in fig. 1. 

This remarkable relic of mediaeval times, represented from a photo 
graph by Mr M’. U. Reid, is 5 feet 5 inches long, 18 inches broad at the 



Fig. ' 1 . The Uji]>er Portion of the Slab. 


widest end, tapering to lOi inches at the foot, and is D inches in thickness. 
It shows a cross with tvv traverses,^ resembling thus the double transepts 
of some cathedral styles. The long angles are beaded in a .simple cable 
design, the cro.ss-shaft and arms, which are slightly raised and relieved, 
repeating the pattern of the edges. When first seen and described, the 
larger portion was in the position of an erect headstone, appearing as in 
fig. 2, from Mr Moffat’s photograph. This front view also shows, in the 
' Sometime^ called a Patriarchal Cross. 
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nniiijiired upper pnnel, a cnule figure in profile. One arm is faint]}’ 
shown, while the lower limbs are determined by slightly chiselled lines 
at the foot of the long garment. 

As the result of an examination made by the Hon. Hew Dalrymple, 
It was discovered that the fragment rested on another stone sunk about 



Fig. 3. A Howled Skull. (lO" x 30” x 8".) 


12 inches in the, ground. This proved to be the complement of tin- 
standing stone, fitting its fractured section perfectly, and forming when 
.joined to it a mortuary relic imjiosing and unhpie Doubtless it com 
raemoratcs some ecclesiastic of the ancient church of Cranston, and that 
it has long lain buried is evinced by the numerous pick-marks that 
furrow and disfigure its venerable surface. 

One of several seventeenth century headstones bears deeply incised 
designs, which are interesting chiefly on account of the mortuary symbols 
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being so carefully modelled that they appear almost as in relief. This 
e.Kample supplies a link between the incised and excised varieties, but it 
bears no vi.sible date or inscription. Memento Mori appears under the 
hour-glass ; the cros.s-bones and skull, in a rather unusual position, being 



Fig. 4. Seventeenth Century Ornament. (23" x ■22'' x 7' .) 


strikingly obvious through the depth of their outlines. The skull and 
cross-bones figure prominently also on the quaintly shaped memorial of 
*• Androu Windram "Who Depairted the 11 of Juli 1687.” Evidently 
the deceased had been a gardener, as is indicated by the spade and rake 
depicted on the face of the stone. The inscription is continued between 
these implements, and reads — “Heres A Worthy Husband A Loveing 
Father Unto His Four Children,” etc. 
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A most interesting variant on the common death-head emblem is 
shown in fig. 3. Here the skull is hooded, and rests upon a single 
bone, a winged hour-glass completing the elaboration of a very striking 
pediment. The sides of this stone are panelled, an arrowland scythe 



Kin;. 5. .Foiiiei’s Insignia. 


appearing on that shown in the illustration, a spade and a shovel being re- 
lieved on the other. This monument commemorates a family named Hope, 
who were tenants of Melvin-Hall farm, and dates from 172-1. A weak 
copy of it, also showing the hooded skull, stands near by. The hour-glass, 
however, has stars instead of wing.s, a compass and square denoting the 
calling of “ William Montgomery, Wright in Cranston, who died in 1745.” 

The quaint ornamentation of the small memorial, .shown in fig. 4 ; 
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the mixture of incised and raised designs ; the occurrence of the fluted 
Ionic pilasters on both faces of the stone ; and the passing of the inscrip- 
tion panel, without break, into the pediment, are all noteworthy. An 
elaborate incised scroll bears the Memento Mm-i legend ; an hour-glass, 
boldly relieved, with a curious flower-like sujiport, filling the centre of 
the scroll-bounil j>ediment. The inscription reads — hrer i.yeth jaims 



Fig. 6. All artistic arraiigemeiil. (3t)" 29" x 71". ) 


.MUEK WRIGHT IX ('OUCELAND HE LlIEU 46 YE\RS HE DErARTIT THIS LII'E 
THE 11 OF JAXUAY 16fl0. 

The back of the Jluir memorial is shown in fig. 5. Here the pediment 
scrolls are Jacobean in feeling ; an arch-like ornament is suggestive of 
the builders’ craft ; the Ionic pilasters of the front are here repeated ; 
there is the usual break between the upper .and lower portions of the 
surface, but there is no inscription except the initials J M. The under 
panel shows a square and an axe, the symbols of the calling of thi.s 
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seventeenth century wright of Cousland, whose small but very effective 
memorial is further decorated with single bones graven along its side.=. 

The headstone of “Andrew Bell Merchant in Cranstoim IVlio 
Departed This Life The 9 of December 1706 His Age 52 Years” is 



Fig. 7. Font at Cranston. 


shown in tig. 6. The Merchants’ Mark appears in the pediment of this 
very artistic memorial, which is finely designed, and so lioldly relieved 
that its disposition of light and shade is most picture.sque. Cross-bones 
appear under the 4 symbol, a very correct and finely placed skull 
adding a touch of distinction to the design. Graceful volutes define the 
pediment, a fine winged cherub-he.ad acting as a keystone, which on the 
back of the stone takes the form of a skull. 
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fSeveral other stones show various repetitions of the usual emblems, 
and a few plain table-stones remain in good condition. One small, 
mdettered fragment may safely be regarded as the only vestige of the 
old church of Cranston remaining above the ground. It is cle.irly the 



Fig. S. Font at Cranston. 

relic of an arch moulding, the front portion of a respond, and niav have 
served to support the chancel arch of the vanished sanctuary. In section 
it shows the full round, the shallow hollows, and the thin plinths of the 
half-pier responds often seen in churches erected or repaired close on 
Keformation times. 

The search instituted by the Hon. Hew Dalrymple was furtlier 
rewarded by the discovery of another ancient relic — tlie square, sculptured 
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Stone object sliown in Mr Keitl’s pliotographs, reproduced in figs. 7 and 8. 
That this is the pre-Keformation font of Cranston chnrch cannot be 
doubted ; that it had fallen on evil days, and had to be rescued from a 
midden, is certainly much more difficult of belief. Its form, its beaded 
angles, and the archaic nature of its heraldic adornments argue its great 
age ; the curvature of the basin and the construction of the drain are 
equally eloquent of its jmrpose. Fig. 7 shows on one panel a chevron 
and a spherical roundle ; on the other, what seems to be a diminutive 
human figure, and an arrangement of plumes, surmounted by a mutilated 
ileiir-(le-Ks. A much worn head and .shoulders is seen on the left side in 
fig. 8 ; an animal among trees on the other panel, which is the finest of the 
enrichments. The height of the font is 1 foot 2}j inches, the width 1 foot 
4 inches, the diameter of the basin 101 inche.s, and its depth 10 inches. 

(,'richton. 

The beautiful collegiate church of Crichton has been happily restored, 
and with solicitous regard to its fifteenth century characteristics. In 
the surrounding graveyard there are several fine erect and tabular 
memorials ; but it is clear that many others must have been destroyed, 
the majority of the tombstones being of a type and a])pearance 
essentially modern. In addition to tlie .symbolic details of the older 
stones, a few quaint rhyming epitaphs of eighteenth century date are 
deserving of record. First among these may be placed the short and 
sententious quatrain : — 

Their ears are cold 
And o’er their grave 
'I’he gra.s.s may wave 
Their tales are told. 

Churchyard rhymes rise to the sublime or fall to the ridiculous 
with a sort of inherent celerity, as witness ; — 

Kind htianger stop and .she<l a tear 
For her wlin.-e ashes moulder here 
A fever brought her to lier grave 
Whom all her virtues could not save 
From cruel Death’s tremendeous ])o\ver 
Whose .shafts fly round us every hour. 
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Nor do tlioy disdain tliat b.atlios wliicli, to some, is their cliief and 
pemdiar charm : — 

0 may I to the end of time 

A Christian life jmrsue 

Happy to live prepared to die 

Ami bid my halies adieu 

For I have often troubled been 

But 1 11 pray to be forgiven 

And men have much tormented me 

But I hope to rest in Heaven 

If any )>erson \vi.sh to hear 

.lust come to me yoursel’ 

And I shall speak to you in fear 
And I thee truth will tell. 
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The upper stone shown in fig. 9 bears a good representation of the 
usual emblems of the tailors’ calling — scissors and “goose,’’ a very crude 
winged cherub-head filling the entire pediment. The inscription reads — • 
'• Heir Lys Eichard Peaston In Crichton Husband to Margret Robson 



Fig. 10. (26"x 19".) 

Wha Departed 10 of October Anno 16T8.” The under stone shown in 
tlie same illustration is in.seribed : “Hear Lys the Corps of William 
.\fHeck Late Smith In Whitelaw Mains,” etc., the date, as far as it can 
be deciphered, being 1668. The nippers and hammer symbolise the life 
of the blacksmith, and the hour-glass is eloquent of his decease. 
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The reverse side of the tailor’s memorial (fig. 9) is shovn in fig. 10. 
All hour-glass appears in the centre of the sloping pediment ; Memento 
Mori is incised across the upper portion of the panel ; an effective skull 
and cross-bones, superimpo.sed, filling the remaining space. 

An unusual type of headstone is shown in fig. 11. The boldly 
projecting round pillars, with the direct support they give to the 



Fig. 11 The Fairgnevo Stone. 


volutes of the pediment; the central rosette; the well-developed base, 
and the excellent winged cherub-head, are all in their way meri- 
torious. The date 1754 appears on the back of this monument, 
in an inscription commemorating .lolin Fairgrieve. The inscription 
on the front reads — “‘Also Jean Hods Wife to John Fairgrieve 
Grandson to John Fairgrieve "Who Died !March 29th 1778 Aged 
23 Years.” 

The jirototype of the Fairgrieve stone may easily be found in the 
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ijuamt example of seventeenth century design and execution shown in 
fig. 12. But this inemoriat lias individual merits, the incised cross- 
bones and skull, the latter witli a distinctly articulated lower jaw and 
double row of teetli, being unusually well-defined. No date or in- 



Fig. 12. Quaint Seventeenth Century work. (30"x2];',''.) 


scription i.s legible, thougli trace.s of lettering appear on the liank of 
the stone and on the bands of the pediment. The fragment of a 
rounded font-like object found in the churchyard, appears also in the 
illustration. 

The richly sculptured niijier portion of an early eighteenth century 
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momimynt is shown in lig. 13. The elaborate design is based on the 
vine, the In-anches and fruit being skilfullj' disposed over a scrolled 
pediment, whose keystone is a grotes(][ue bead. A trumpeting cherub, 
in a sadly dilapidated condition, appears to tlie left of the pediment, bis 
neighbour on the right having apparently made very free use of his 
wings. At the back of the stone tlie cherubs have merged into death- 



Fig. Hi. An elaborate <le,-,igi). 


heads, as in a tine examjile at Colinton, which otherwise has much in 
common with this fragment. The remaining ornamentation is a scroll 
with a Latin inscription, the words “ Oirgite .Mortuo .... In Justiciu ’ 
alone being legible. 

Tlie most remarkable device in this churcliyard, or in any other, it 
may be said, is shown in fig. 14. A cheruh-head, witli wonderful wings 
attached to the upper part of the .skull, is blowing a twisted trumpet 
iigiit into tile ear of a skull, whose aspect of placid resignation to an 
unavoidable evil approaches the ludicrous. Tlie inscription is ipiite 
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illegible, but it is possible to determine fi'oni the general style of the 
design, the heavy mouldings, and the execution, that this is an out- 
standing example of late seventeenth century work. 

A linelj' sculptured armorial panel, built over the main entrance to 



Fig. It. Di’iith and the Angel. (25"x27 ".} 


Crichton church, is shown in fig. 15. Tlie Lyon King-at-Arms has 
kindly examined this photograph, and .says that the arms “are probably 
those of Agnes Xicolson, the foiirtli wife of Sir Patrick Murray, first 
Lord Elibank. She was the daughter of Thomas and .sister of Sir 
James Nicolson of Cockburnspath. Lord Elibank’s father. Sir Gideon 
Murray, was the last provo.st of Crichton, and obtained a licence to 
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convert tlie churcli lands into a temporal estate. Agnes ^icnlson died 
16tli November 1637.” 



Fig. 15. Arms of Agues Nicolson. 


llLAIRtiOWRIE. 

Regarding the churchyard memorials of Cranston and Crichton as 
fairly Ujiical of the Lowlands, and placing those of two neighbouring 
Highland parishes in contrast with them, the pictorial superioiity of the 
Highland inemorials is quite impressive. Here, fancy seems more 
fertile, and effect more obvious ; but tlie South .shows an elegance of 
design and a delicacy of detail which its Northern compeers rarely 
emulate. The churchyards of Blairgowrie and Rattray may be regarded, 
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fairly, as representative of the Central Highlands, hut both possess 
individual features of exceptional interest. 

A considerable number of old tombstones remain in the ground 



Fig. 16. A crowd o! Symbols. (:pi" x "Ji". ) 


attached to the parish church on the Hill of Blair, a square biiddin" 
with a pagoda st3de of tower, built on an ancient site in 1824 . 'J'he 
curious example shown in fig. 16 displays within a beaded panel an 
assortment of symbols, remarkable for their crowded arrangement and 
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very crude delineation. Tlie disposition of tlie clienib-wings is 
unique. Tliey follow the lines of the pediment, and are feathered in a 
very unusual herring-hone pattern. The initials I E . ]\I H occupy' the 
angles, the emhlems of death, eternal life, and of the secular calling 



Fig. 1(. Tailois’ lubigiiia. 


filling the entire lower purtion of the slab. The crown is of a di.stincllv 
original type, — the nippers and knife of the worker in leather, and the 
mortal emblems, following the line.s common to the ground. The tipper 
sides of the pediment are inscribed d-e • m-u ■ ix . blair; the back of 
tlie stone— possibly its true front — ^bearing the inscription proper : 
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I-E- HEIE • LAYS - THE • BOXES • OF ■ lOHN • ELDER ■ SOX • TO • lOHX • ELDER • 
IX ■ MURTODX ■ OF • ARDBLAIK • WHO • DYED • 28 • OF • IANEVARY ■ 1722 • 
AXD • OF • AGE • 24 • YEARS. 

The “goose” or flatiron and tlie scissors, emblems of the tailors’ 
calling, are well rejiresented on another small stone shown in tig. 17. 



It also lias a winged cherub-head in the pediment, the mortal emblems — 
hour-glass, skull, and coffin — appearing underneath tho.se that are secular. 
The inscription, on the reverse, is of the type commencing with “ Heir 
Lys The Bones of,” and dates from 1745. 

One of the finest of several prone table-stones is shown in fig. 18. Its 
lower panel gives an excellent rendering of the hour-glass, cross-bones, 
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deatli-liead, bell, and eoffin — the latter shown as if resting on the carry- 
ing spokes — the Memento Mori ribband with tassels framing the group. 
The central panel shows an elaborately foliated shield, with crest and 
mantling, a couple of bands at the sides bearing the initials T H • E C. A 
winged cherub-head crowns the design of thii early eighteenth century 
memorial, which bears to have been — “Erected By Patrick Horn In 
Memory Of His Father A Virtuous And Honest Man.” That the 
deceased had been a joiner is clear from the devices carefully graven 
over the entire surface of the shield, and comprising saw, square, 
compasses, chisels, hammer, axe, etc. It is interesting to note that the 
scroll bearing the inscri[ition is winged, and that the thistle forms part 
of the ornamentation of the shield. 

Another fallen “ througlistane ’’ shows inci.sed cross-bones and skull, 
with crossed shovel and spade, and three sections of inscriptions, quaint 
in form, and worthy of transcription. That at the top reads — heir • 

LAYS • MARGRAT • WOLSOX • SPOYS • TO • JAMES • .TACK • IX • BLAIR • SHE 
DAYED • THE • 17 • OF • octob'^ - AND • OF • AGE • 24 YEARS • 98. The latter 
figures obviously indicate the year, which, from apj>earances, as from 
the later date beneath, must be 1698. Tlie large initials II MW aie 
followed by the rhyme — • 

OF ■ IVDGES • MOST • IMPARTIAL 

LS ■ DATH • WITH • SENTEXS • FOVNBRAL 

The lower and more recently cut legend runs — heir • l.ays • iambs 
lACK • ISOBEL • IACK • THEY • DIED • MARCH - 4 • 1706 • HIS • AGE • 2 ■ HER ■ 
age 1 • MEMENTO • MORI. 

Still another slab of the same style, dating from 1701, shows, in 
addition to the usual mortal emblems, the fine representation of a pair of 
scales depending from a beam, the circular scale having a weight in the 
centre, and, ivith the other, ajipearing at the point of just balance. The 
coulter of a plough, the ploughshare, the yoke, and other figures 
indicate that the deceased “ iohn • sovtar • merchant ■ bvrges ” must 
have been a farmer as well as a grocer. From their position, it was 
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found impracticable to obtain good photographs of these interesting but 
much worn memorials. 

An extremely quaint representation of a pas.sive Resurrection group 



Fig 19. A Resun ection group. (.36"x30''.) 

appears in fig. 19. Two wingless cherubs hold trumpets perpendicularly 
over a skull, which rests on a single bone, and is flanked by volutes on 
whicli the figures stand. Half-round pillars, with ball capitals, give 
•scant support to a moulded and arched canopy, crude death-figures 
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appearing on the top edges of the sloping pediment. The reverse side 
shows, within an oval panel in the pediment, an ineffective female head, 
flanked hv the initials I C ■ I L, the inscription appearing beneath, and as 



Fiy. ’20. Resurrection Angels. 


follows: — “Here Lyes The Bones And Ashes of Jean Low Spowse To 
Janies Carver In Banchrie Who Departed This Life November The 4th 
1739 And of Age 25.” 

Very similar in size, style, and execution is another small erect stone 
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shown ill fig 20. Here the clierubs are shown with wings, and are 
actively blowing their trumpets, holding palms (?) aloft the while. 
Beaded pilaster.® with Corinthian capitals take the place of the crude 



Fig. 21. A Family reCDi'd. (5’ x33l".) 


round pillars, and support a shapely [lediraent on whose edges hour- 
glasses and single bones are seen. Memento Mori appears just over the 
palms, the skull and single bone occupying the lower position as before. 
Tlie same portrait head appears with initials and inscription on the 
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reverse side of this head-stone, which is of exceptional interest, and of 
considerable merit among these examples of untrained local craft. 

Among so many memorial.s hearing a wealth of sacred and secular 
symbolism, a welcome variety is offered by a slab of dignified appearance 
(fig. 21), whose inscribed surface of boldly excised lettering arrests 
attention strongly. The names of Rattray, Baxter, and Chalmers have 
for many generations been honourably associated with the district, and 
this old Baxter record is thus of much importance. It is well shown 
by the accompanying illustration from a photograph by I). Milne & Son. 

From the si::e of this slab, it is clear that it was not originallv a table- 
stone, though it is now supported by four square pillars ; and from its 
shape it is equally clear that originally it had been an ordinary erect 
head-stone. Regarded as an iqu'ight stone, with a top roughly circular 
in form, the inscription reads the wrong way, the conclusion being that 
it is graven on a slab that at some previous time had borne a still older 
obituary, ■which had read the reverse way from that no'w before us. Be 
that as it may, however, the legend and symbolism of this fine memorial 
are of much merit, both of diction and of execution.' 

Nor does the foregoing monument exhaust the interest of the Baxter 
memorials, for over the lemains of the late Rev. Dr Baxter of Blair- 
go'wrie and his .^ons- lies another ancient slab, wdiich, in its graven 
representation of Abraliam's Sacrifice, takes a notable place among the 
churchyard sculptures of Scotland. This slab (fig. 22), now' lying prone 
before the modern granite tombstone of Dr Baxter, has been an upright 
monument, as is te.stified by its shape, size, general appearance, and 9-inch 
ground-hold. No date is traceable, but from the use of the egg-and-dart 

' •“ The letters cover tlie stone (see illustration). They are about 3 inches lonw, and 
raised. The limb of one is .sometimes used as a pait of the next. V means U. The 
middle limb of N is always eut thus {A. An M has been omitted in Drumlochie and 
has been inserted by the cutter at the top of V. The word.s at the ends of lines 3, .a, 
and 8 are divided. 

The family appear to have lived for a time on the lands—" eard ’’ of Drumlochie. 
— ^ote hy Major P. Chalmrrs, Blnirgoii'i'ic. 

- The late John Baxter of Brechin, and the Rev. George Chalmers Baxter 
F.S.A. Scot., of Cargill U.F. Church. 
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moulding, as from the style of work, it may safely be relegated to the 
early eighteenth century, or at furthest to the close of that preceding. 
The initials “SV • B • A • K indicate its connection with the Baxters, — the 
swathed body of a dead person at the foot and a winged cherub-head at 



Fig. 22. Abraham’s Sacrifice. (52"x3o".) 

the top associating the memorial with the demise of some important 
member of the family. 

The delineation of the biblical incident i.s very quaint and graphic. 
The largest and central figure,* Abraham, holds Isaac by his hair, the 
sacrificial knife being uplifted in his right hand. The angel is repre- 
sented as staying the hand of the patriarch, and appears in the air 
behind the shoulders of the ram, whose horns are, unmistakably, caught 
in a clump of foliage. Over the altar and the bound figure of Isaac 
' The tigure of Abraham is 16i iiiclies higli. 
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appears’an open book, with the titular inscription, “ Abrams Offerring 
Of Isaac Stayed By An Angel,” and a reference to Genesis xxii. The 
figures rest upon a straight band, on which the Memento Mori legend 






Fig. 2.3. The Chalmei-s stone. 

is incised. The square panel over Abraham’s head shows a coulter driven 
through a ploughshare, a common farming device ; and an air of much 
distinction is given to the memorial by the finely worked classical 
moulding that serves as a frame to the design.' 

Another old family, the Chalmers’ of Drumlochie and Cluquhat, are 

' See a notice of this and of other two Perthshire examples by Dr Christison in the 
Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. 349. 
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also represented hy older and newer monuments. An interesting table- 
stone, the oldest memorial remaining of this family, undated now, and 
very much worn, is shown in fig. 23 from a photograph by Mr D. Milne. 
Its upper ornamentation includes two winged cherub-heads, a defaced 
shield with profuse foliation of thistles, and an oblong moulded panel, 
on which initials seem to have been incised. The word “Chalmers” is 
still traceable on the under scroll of the foliation on the left, a feature, 
this, of more than passing interest, so unusual is the position of the 
family name. Otherwise the inscription is completely gone ; and the 
symbolism at the foot of the stone — skull, cross-bones, hour-glass, cross- 
spailes, coffins, and Memento Mori — is of the type common to the church- 
yard and district. 

Kattrav. 

In the year 1713 a collection was made in the kirk for the boatman 
of Blairgowrie, and another in 1716 for the renewal of bis boat. To 
this important public servant the lands of (.'oblehouse were allotted ; and 
when he died he was their last fee-holder, the building of the bridge 
over the Ericlit about 1774 .seeing the last of the historic Boat of Blair. 
The steep road leading from the bridge into Rattray is still termed the 
Boat Brae, and the la^t of the boatmen is commemorated by a most 
apposite and interesting memorial in Rattray churchward. 

The west face of this .stone (fig. 24) sliows the figure of a boat or 
coble, with a seat for the rower, and projecting oars. A couple of strong 
posts Hank the boat, a well-twi.sted cable being stretched taut between 
them, to which the bow of the boat is apparently attached. Here 
we have an indication both of the motive power and of the precaution 
necessary in negotiating the ireful Ericht in days gone hy. Over the 
main symbol appear an hour-glas.s, a coffin, a .=kull, a spado, a shovel, 
and cross-bones, all crudely depicted, and made as large as the surface 
available would allow. The upper edge.s of the stone bear the initials 
RB-MM and a heart, with the rhyme — 

To Honer The Dead We May Be Bold 

Abraham Our Father Did It Of Old. 
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The boatman’s death is not recorded, unfortunately ; but the main 
inscription is a touching reference to the death of his wife, who pre- 


Fig. 24. The Boat of Blair, pio " x 2ti" x 

deceased him, leaving no one to honour him, boldly or otherwise, by 
.adding his name to hers ; — 

HEIR ■ L\YS • MARJORY • MORSO.N • & 4 : - Of ■ HER ■ 

CHILDREN • SHE • LIVED • IN MARAIG • WITH ROBERT 
BENNET • AT • THE ■ BO.AT • OF ■ BLAIR • 14 YEARS . AND • 

DIED • 17 • .MARCH • 1710 • .4GED • 45 . 
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A large number of table-stones retain their original elevation and 
supports, their seventeenth century dates, and varied symbolism. Xo 
fewer than seven of these old memorials rest on their pillars or end- 
stones, a dozen others lying level with the turf. The tombstone of the 
Cargills of Haltoun of Rattray is especially worthy of note through its 
association with a historic name. Captain Hill-Whitson of Parkhill, 
a descendant of the Cargills, in perpetuation of the persistent local 
belief that Donald Cargill, the Covenanting martyr, lies buried here, has 
caused his name to be gra-ven on the ancient memorial of the family to 
which he belonged. Its dilapidated surface is crumbling to pieces on 
a base of modern brickwork, but enough remains to show that this had 
been an ornate, if not an elegant, monument. The section of a shield, 
with crest and elaborate ornamentation, occupies the upper portion of the 
slab, whose corners had been embellished by floral bands. The inscrip- 
tion is quite gone from the moulded scroll panel in the centre, which 
shows only the modern lettering “ Donald Cargill of Haltoun of Rattray.” 
In the lower portion of the stone appear the Memento Mori band, a skull, 
an open book, a coffin, another skull, cross-bones, and an hour-glass. It 
is close to the Parkhill burial-aisle, for which the old church of Rattraj- 
seems to have furnished the building material. 

The symbols already noted are comnion to the ground, but a few 
stones bear striking inscriptions, cut in admirable raised lettering. One 
of these is worthy of transcription : — “ Heir Lyes Ane Honest Man John 
P)lair In Blacklaw Who Depared The 7 Of June 1681 And Of His Age 
53,” That obituary runs round the margin, the central upper portion 
of the stone bearing the common rhyme, “Remember Man As Thou 
Goes By,” etc. A group of initials. Memento Mori, hour-glass, skull, 
cross-spades, and cross-bones complete the interest of a very effective 
memorial. Another and very massive table-stone bears a much worn 

inscription, also in raised letters, but readable thus : — heir i.yis 

HONEST - MAN ■ DAVID - ZEAM EISTER VALK • MIL • OF RATTRAY • VHO 

• DEPARTED • IN APRIL - 13 ■ 1661 - OF 6. Linder the inscription 

are the incised initials D Z and I X, the bottom portion of the slab bearing 
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the relieved hour-glass, skull, single bone, and crossed-spades, common 
everywhere. There is one original and striking feature, however : 
an enormous pair of wool-shears, admirably hewn, and on an ample 
scale, not often seen. 

Another fine example displays the ordinary emblems of mortality, but 
with pleasing variety of design, while the secular emblems on the upper 
portion of the stone are fresh, if not unique. The date 1756 appears 
among them, and a scroll bears the legend “ Mindfull of Eternity.” A 
central shield shows the initials L. A. Y., all that can be discov'ered of 
an obituary record, for the main inscription is completely gone. A 
shuttle-shaped device accompanies the initials ; a mallet, ready for 
beating the j-arn disposed on a bench, is seen to tlie right of the shield, 
while a very good representation of the sluice of a mill-dam appears over 
the date panel on the left. Evidently another waulk-miller is com- 
memorated by this stone, which is admirably worked, and very richly 
moulded round its edges. 

Tlie west face of the head-stone inscribed “ Patrick Eyfe and Jean 
Blair” (fig. 25), erected in 1734, is decorated with an hour-glass, cross- 
sj)ades, cross-bones, and skull, the Memento Mori legend ajipearing at 
the bottom of the panel. The inscription is followed by the rhyme : — 

Remember man impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate 
Life’.s span forbids thee to e.\tend thy care.s 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy year.-, etc. 

The east face of the same memorial (tig. 26) is more striking. It 
shows a large winged cheridi-head, two stars, and a floriated and crested 
shield, displaying the coulter and share of a plough. Pilasters formed 
of a couple of crude pillars, joined by one capital and base, support the 
scrolled pediment. The carving on both sides is shallow, but is very 
clearly cut ; the effect approaching nearly to elegance. This illustration 
is from a photograph kindly supplied by Mr John B. MacLachlan of 
Blairgowrie. 

Leaning against the south wall of the churchyard is a sculptured slab 
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(fig. 27) of striking appearance and of much graphic power. It shows a 
female figure seated at a loom, throwing the shuttle with the right hand 
and grasping the lay with the left. Reed and heddles are distinctly 



25. A Khyniin*' memorial. 

shown, the representation of the loom, as of the act of weaving, being 
exceedingly good. The lay seems to be attached to a tablature on which 
appear the date 17.57 and the initials J L and .1 T. The Memento Mori 
scroll is placed in the centre of the design ; the usual symbolic devices 
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appearing underneath it ; flat, beaded pilasters, with quaint capitals, 
enclosing the whole. 



Fig. 26. The Farmers’ Arms. 

The reverse of this fine memorial (fig. 28) shows a winged cherub- 
head filling the pediment, over it running the legend, “Mind Time For 
Time Is Precious.” The inscription is very clearly incised and'reads ; 
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Fig. 27. A Handloom Weaver. (44" x 241''.) Fig. 28. Tlie liisicriptioiis. 
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“ This Monument Was Erected By James Baxter In ^Memory of His 
Father David Baxter Husband to Isabel Man In Kirkton of Battery 
He Departed This Life October 18th 1754 And Of Age 65.” These 
illustrations are from photographs kindly supplied by Mr J. B. 
MacLachlan. 

Among the families buried in the private grounds and vaults of this 
clmrchyard are the Eattrays of Craighall, and of Aether Persie and 
Kingseat ; the Whitsons of Parkhill ; and the Rattrays of Coralbank. 
The present church, a plain square structure \vith an effective ton^er, 
was erected in 1820. The previous church stood a little southwards of 
the present site, and covered the ground notv occupied by the burial- 
aisles of the Rattrays of Craighall and the 'W'hitsons of Parkhill, 
whose forebears, therefore, were buried within the ancient church. 
One of the adornments of the old building tvas a tablet commemorating 
Mr Sylvester Rattray of Persie, rector and minister of tlie parish, tvhose 
death occurred in 1623. This tablet was originally in the church, and 
was built into the Craighall burial-aisle, the ancient choir, at the rebuild- 
ing of the church in 1820. The aisle having become ruinous, it -was 
removed in 1875, from whence all tr.ace of the interesting old tablet was 
lost. Its inscription and design had been copied, however, by the late 
Kevd. Wm. Herdman ; and in September of 1908 a restoration of the 
tablet was unveiled within the church by the donor, Lieut. -Gen. Sir 
James Rattray, K.C.B., of Craighall-Rattra\’. The Lyon King-at-Arms 
.supervised the heraldic devices, which are appropriately tinted ; i\tr. A. 
C. Balfour Paul supplied the working designs, which were executed 
by Mr Beveridge of Blairgowrie; the inception of the laudable project 
being due to ^lajor P. Chalmers, a descendant of Sylvester Rattray of 
Persie, first post-Reformation minister of Rattray. The arms are those 
of the minister and his two wives, the first, Grizel Robertson, daughter 
of Baron John Reid of Straloch, the second, Marie Steuart, daughter of 
George Steuart of Cardneys and Dalguise. 

The Latin inscription reads: — hic situs est magister Sylvester 

RATTRAY HVtVS ECCLESI.E RECTOR ET .MINISTER QUI OBIIT PENULT JAN. 
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ANNO 1623: -FTATis SUAE 67. The interpretation being, “Here i.s 
deposited iMaster Sylvester Rattray, Rector and ^linister of tliis Churcli, 
who died 30th January 1623, in the 67th year of his age.” 


111 . 

NOTICE OF TWO FLANGED PALSTAVES OF BRONZE FROM CRAIG-A- 
BHODAICH. FARR, SUTHERLAND. Hv the Rev. ANGUS MACKAY, 
M.A., Coer. Mem. S.A. Scot., Wevierdale Manse, Caithness. 

The two bronze palstaves (tig. 1) now to he described were found by 
.Mr Patrick Maokay, mason, Swoidly, at the north-west foot of Craig-a- 
Bhodaich, Farr, Sutherland, tvhile repairing the dyke which encloses the 
hill pasture of the parish minister in 1906. The spot where the imple- 
ments were discovered is about 140 yards above the confluence of the 
Crask streamlet with the Burn of Farr, and near the base of a rock about 
7 }'ards from the east bank of said burn. The place has all the appear- 
ance of having been a rock-shelter or lean-to, for the rock, which is 
about 12 feet in height, overhangs a little, and would be very suitable 
for a lean-to house. 

The palstaves lay side by side on a small shelf near the base of the 
rock, as if placed there by the hands of the ancient craftsmen, the soil 
afterwards covering the tiny ledge over, and so protecting them. They 
lay so closely together as to preclude the possibility of their having 
handles attached to them when deposited there, and the marks of casting- 
on either side of them are so very pronounced that it looks as if they 
had been little used. It may well be that they were cast under this 
sheltering rock close by the Burn of Farr, for one side of a .stone mould 
for casting bronze spear-heads was found in the neighbourhood not long 
ago, and is described by me in the Proceedings, 8th January 1906. The 
finding of the mould indicates that they probably did cast bronze 
implements locally, and that they had a trading connection with the 
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South in these early times, for the metals which go to form bronze are 
not found in the North, so far as I am aware. 

The largest of the two palstaves (fig. 1) measures 64 inches in length 
by If inches in greatest breadth across the cutting face, tapering 



Fig. 1. Two Bronze Palstaves or Flanged Axe,s found in Farr, Sutherland. (4.) 



upwards to 1 inch in breadth at the base of the recess between the 
flanges. These project for | inch at the base of the recess, which 
is 3 inches from the butt, and taper into the flat at about an inch 
below the butt. The middle part between the two recesses on either 
side is thus 3 inches in length, and rather less than 1 inch in breadth 
between the flanges, and ^ inch in thickness. This part was 
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inserted between the split halves of the angularly branched end of 
the handle which fitted into the recesse.s between the flanges, and were 
firmly bound round with thongs to re.sist side pressure in the use of the 
instrument Below the base of the recess there is a strongly rounded 
thickening on the broad face of the palstave, which extends downrvards 
like a tapering midrib for 2h inches till it merges into the flat of the 
blade. A strong loop ^ inch in thickness, with an opening nearlj' 

inch in length and inch in width, is placed on one side of the instru- 
ment, almost in the middle of its length, the centre of the loop being 
opposite the base of the recess between the flanges. The ridge formed 
in the casting along the line of junction between the two halves of the 
mould is visible on both edges of the palstave, and the bronze, though 
much corroded, is of a rather deep coppery colour. 

The second palstave, which is obviously not from the same mould as 
the first, is 6 inches in length by inches across the cutting edge, the 
interspace between the flanges in the upper part is inches long and 
I inch wide, and the stop-ridge is rounded. The blade in the lower 
part is thinner and more widely spread than in the first palstave, and the 
conical swelling in the middle has two depressions in its upper part 
immediately under the stop-ridge. Both jialstaves have been acquired 
for the Xational ;^^useunl through the good offices of Mr James 
Macdonald, W.S , F.S. A. Scot. 

It may be told in this connection that the mason who found the 
bronzes at Craig-a-Bhodaich has been fortunate enough to alight upon 
other bronze implements at different times within the [)arish of Farr. 
About twelve years ago he found a very fine bronze spear-head in the 
soil beneath a prostrate stone, one of a circle, at Craggan Soiller, to the 
south of Farr township ; and a few years earlier still he came upon two 
bronze axes in a peat moss, on the hill above the point where the 
Kirtomy road branches off from the main highway. The bronze spear- 
head and the two bronze axes are preserved in the museum of Dunrobin 
Castle. 
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IV. 

NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF TWO CAVES, WITH REMAINS OF 
EARLY IRON AGE OCCUPATION, ON THE ESTATE OF ARCHER- 
FIELD, DIRLETON. By JAMES E. CREE, F.S.A. Scot. 

In a small bay on the Haddingtonshire coast, about a mile to the 
west of Fidra Point, and nearly opposite the i.sland of Eyebrochy, is 
situated what has long been known locally as the .Smugglers’ Cave. 
This appellation, it need hardly be said, is common to many similar 
caves which occur on the rocky .shores of oiir coasts. If, however, the 
cave above mentioned were ever used by the smuggler as a place in 
which to conceal either himself or Ids contraband goods, it appeals far 
more to our interest as the habitation of people of a remote age. 

Having long entertained a desire to e.xcavate this cave, I placed my- 
self in communication with IMr Hamilton Ogilvy, the proprietor of 
Archerfield, on who.se estate the cave is situated, and he very readily 
granted me permission to commence work. 

The geological formation (jf the coast at this point is volcanic ash, 
and the cave has been cut out by the action of the sea during the 
period of the formation of the 25-foot beach. The entrance to the 
cave (fig. 1) is on the east side of a rocky bluff which stands out from 
the land and rises to a height of about 50 feet above Idgh-water mark. 
A bank of sand overgrown with bent grass and moss extended from 
the higher level to tlie l)each, and in its downward slope had almost 
entirely blocked up the mouth of the cave. Indeed, at the entrance 
(fig. 2) one had to crawl in on hands and knees fur some di.stance, but 
once past what may bo called the entrance proper, one had no difficulty 
in standing upright. 

The work of clearing away the sand from the mouth of the cave 
was one of no small magnitude, as the immense accumulation from the 
large bank above mentioned kej)! continually slipping down ; but after 
about three weeks’ hard work, of sometimes one man and sometimes 
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two, this was finally accomplished. In the process of clearing away the 

sand from the mouth of the cave — which measures 30 feet across — it 

• 

was fountl that a ruhhle wall (fig. 3), constructed of flat stones laid in 
brownish sandy soil, had been built across the entrance. This wall, 
which has a slight batter, is 5 feet 6 inches in thickness throughout, 



Fig. 1. Rocky Hlulf showing entrance to tlie Cave. 


and presents many interesting features. Originally, it had probably 
been considerably higher, and may even have reached the natural roof 
of the cave, tlius completely enclosing it. Through time, however, 
demolition had taken place, until the blown sand had at last enveloped 
it, and arrested further destruction. 

A doorway, measuring 4 feet outside in width, and increasing to 
4 feet 5 inches inside in width, had been left in the wall ; but this has 
at some later date been built up with a wall of rough stones 3 feet 
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in height, 2 feet 3 inches in thickness at the base, and tapering to 
1 foot 5 inches at the top. On the north side of this doorway two 
bar-holes exist, one above the otlier. The position of the lower one, 
which is intact, is 3 feet 4 inches from the entrance, anil 2 feet above 



Fig. 2. Entrance tn Cave. 


the foundation. Of the upper one, owing to the more ruinous state of 
the wall at the entrance, only 16 inches remain, at the extreme noith 
end. These bar-holes measure 5 inches in width by 7 inches in height, 
and they run back into the wall a distance of 9 feet. 

At the north end of the wall, and as close to the rock as possible, 
a window, or lookout place had been left. From the inside, the wall 
at this point had been thinned to about 3 feet, and as the rock behind 
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View of tlie Cave slmwiii" tlie wail across tlie moiitli. 
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this extended slightly into the cave, a small baj^ or recess was thus 
formed. The thinning of the wall enabled a more extended view of 
the coast to the east to he obtained. To the outside the window was 
scarped, and owing to the advantage that had been taken of the 
natural configuration of the rock behind the window it was impossible 
from the outside to get a view of the interior of the cave. 

To the south or landward side of the doorway the wall on the 
inside is also of great interest ; two fireplaces, or ovens, being recessed 
into it, as shown uu the section in the accompanying plan (fig. 4). The 
first fireplace is 4 feet G inche.s from the inside corner of the doorway. 
It is square at the back, meaf.ui'e.s 2 feet 5 inches in width, 1 foot 10 
inches in depth, and 2 feet 2 inches in height. A small pillar, 1 foot 

2 inches in width, separates this fireplace from the second one. This 
latter has a slightly rounded hack, is 2 feet in vidth, 1 foot 8 indies 
in depth, and 2 feet 1 inch in height, lloth iireplace.s are provided 
with substantial lintels, and the hearths are paved with small irregular- 
stones. The flue of the tirst-mentioned firej)lace i.s taken 11 inches 
vertically, and then diagonally through the wall to the south-east a 
distance of 5 foot 10 inches, at which point it measures about 10 feet 
from the entrance and about 5 feet above the foundation of the wall. 
The hole at the point of exit is nicely squared, and is provided with a 
lintel. The .second flue has been taken nearly vertically to the outside, 
where it has probably had an exit against the slanting rock which 
comes down from the roof of the cave above it. 

From the second fireplace the wall is continued a further distance of 
10 inches towards the south, where a recess 1 foot 1 inch in depth and 

3 feet in length is formed. This point is the termination of the wall to 
the south, and the rock here slopes rapidly down to the floor of the cave. 
A space 3 feet in width, however, remains between tlie wall and the 
rock ; and as flat stone.s of considerable size laid horizontally were found 
here, this may have been used as a place of exit in time of need. 

Immediately in front of this e.xit, to the outside, is a large rock 
6 feet ill length, standing on edge and running nearly parallel with the 




Ground-plan and Section of the two Caves, by Mr Thomas Ross, Architect. (Tlic line of liigh water has relation to the Section only.) 
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wall. Between the rock and the wall is a narrow passage-way, which at 
a point opposite the exit is 2 feet in width, but at the entrance only 1 
foot in width. This passage-way was laid with a number of flat stones. 

Built in, and forming a part of the jamb of the first-mentioned fireplace, 
is a block of sandstone, which had been used to sharpen tools on. It is 
1 foot 5 inches in length, 10 inches in height, and 3 inches in thickness. 

This cave, which is shaped like an elongated horse-shoe, has its 
long axis from east to west. It measures 47 feet from the inside 
of the wall at the doorway to the extreme back, and about midway 
between the entrance and the back it measures 25 feet across. The 
natural floor of the cave dips considerably towards the south, and also 
towards the east or entrance ; and a particularly marked depression exists 
in a triangular space in rear of the southern portion of the wall. This 
depression had been filled in with a number of large flat stones of 
irregular shapes placed close together, smaller stones having been inserted 
becween in order to fill up gaps. Above tliis, soil and stones had been 
placed ; and finally, on a level with the hearths of the fireplaces already 
mentioned, cobble-stones had been carefully laid. This method of filling 
up the depression served the double purpose of draining away any water 
which might accumulate, and also of raising the floor in front of the fire- 
places to a convenient height. Cobble-stones had also been laid in the floor 
of the doorway — which had been raised about 6 inches — and a belt of 
cobbling about 3 feet in width also extended inside the cave in front of 
the doorway, and about 5 feet on the western side of the wall, tow'ards 
the lookout window. 

The inside portion of the wall south of the entrance is built for the 
most part on forced earth, the vertical depth of which is about 2 feet 
below the second fireplace described. 

I may here state, that in order to prevent the further destruction and 
crumbling aw'ay of a monument of so much archaeological interest as the 
w'all, Mr Hamilton Ogilvy very considerately, at the suggestion of Mr 
Thomas Boss, B.S.A. Scot., had it partially restored by “stepping,” and 
the whole structure pointed inside and outside with Portland cement. 
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The whole floor area of the cave was marked oft' into consecutively 
numbered sections 3 feet square, and the “find” from each section was 
kept separate. This was ultimately discontinued, however, as it was 
ascertained that the deposit was very shallow, and had reference to only 
one or more occupations about the same period. 

As might be expected, the deposit was thickest at the lower or south 
side of the cave, where it was generally from 10 inches to 1 foot in 
depth. Towards the upper or north side of the cave the deposit 
became thinner, and gradually tapered out altogether. Throughout the 
deposit, charcoal occurred in more or less abundance, and it was clear 
that many fires had been lighted promiscuou.sly over the floor. At a 
point, however, marked in the plan 24 feet from the entrance, and near 
the centre of the floor, a circle 10 feet in diameter was discovered. 
This was laid with flat sfono.s, the lower sides of the circle being built up 
about 8 inches, so as to give the top a level surface. (In this structure 
a considerable quantity of charcoal was found, ami it was evident that 
this had been the principal hearth. 

All of the deposit wa.«, when possible, j)Ut through a half-inch riddle, 
but much of it was so wet that it had to be passed through the fingers. 

Large (piantities of the bones of domestic animals, including those of 
the ox, sheep, pig, and dog, and numbers of whelk, limpet, and a few 
oyster shells were found. 

I have grouped and will de.scribe the relics collected under several 
heads : — 

Olijei^ts of Sto7ie . — Oidy two objects of stone were fcjund in the 
excavation of this cave, viz. the under-half of a rotary quern, which 
was found on the top of the built hearth in the centre of the cave, 
and which measures 16 inches in diameter and 3 inches in thickness, 
and a portion of a small whetstone (fig, .5. No. 4), measuring J;; of 
an inch in length, p,. of an inch in thickness, and of an inch in 
width. 

I may here mentioir the finding of a small stone having a splash of 
glaze on it, which was lying on the hearth of the fireplace first described. 
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Objects Ilf Metal (tig. 6). — An iron knife (Xo. 1), in four pieces, 
with tang. The hlade measures inches in length, and the tang 
inch in length. 



Fig. E. Objects i>f Decr-lioni, Rone, Glass, anil Stone, from 
rave Xo. 1. 


A socketed spear-head (Xo. 4), which is in two piece.s, and the point 
of which is broken off, measures about 2 inches in length. 

A semicircular object (Xo. 5), measuring 1-?.- inch in diameter, may 
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possibly be a portion of a penannular brooch. A narrow groove was 
noticeable running round its perimeter. 

A few nails were found, of which Nos. 6 and 7 are examples. 



Fig. 6. Objects of Iron, etc., from Cave No. I. 


An object the use of which is doubtful is shown at No 3. 

Only one small portion of bronze ivas found (No. 2), and it appears 
to be one-half of a pair of tweezers. 

Ohjerts of Deer-horn and Bone . — A deer-horn pick (fig. 7, No. 1) 
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made from a portion of tlie shaft of an antler and the first tine. The 
second tine has heen removed by cutting it j round and then breaking 



Fig. 7. Deer-lioni Picks from Caves Nos. 1 and 2. 


it across. Tlie handle is 12 J inches in length, and the tine, which has 
been much used at the point, measures 4^ inches in length. The burr 
has been considerably worn on one side.' 

' A pick found in excavating the crannog at Lochspouts is almost identical in 
measurement with the above. See Dr Munro’s Ancient Scottish Lake Dicellings, 
p. 176 ; see also Excavations in Woodyates, by General Pitt Kivers, vol. iii. p. 135. 
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A .spindle-whorl (fig. 6, No. 1) made from a transverse section of 
deer-horn. This whr)rl is nicely rounded on its perimeter, has been 
turned on a lathe, and is finely polished on its upper surface, upon 
which it is ornamented with four inciseil concentric circles. It is 
1| inch in diameter, | an inch in thickness, and the diameter of the 
hole is 4 an inch. 

A small hutton-like object of hone (fig. 5, No. 3), measuring inch 
in length, J an inch in breadth, and ^ of an inch in thickness. It has 
a flat base, is rounded on the upper side, and the centre has been 
hollowed out for ^ an inch, leaving a depression suitable for passing a 
cord round. Friction-marks are visible on the surface of this depression. 

The pointed end of a bone pin (No. 2) which has been blackened by 
the action of fire. This mea.sures 14 inch in length, and at the point 
of fracture of an inch in diameter. 

Ohjedss of Glass or Vitreous Paste (fig. 5). — Portions of two glass 
armlets were found. (Jne is of white opaque glass (No. 5), and is 
devoid of ornamentation. It measures 1|- inch in length, ^ of an inch 
in breadth, and of an inch in thickness. When complete, this 
armlet would measure 2^ inches in inside diameter. The second 
(No. 6), which has been considerably weathered, is of greenish glass, 
with a blue and white twisted cable ornament running round it.^ It 
measures I-/,,- inch in length, 4 an inch in breadth, and II of an inch 
in thickness. This armlet, when complete, would measure 2y inches in 
inside diameter. 

Pottery . — Of the pottery found in this cave there are four distinct 
types, viz. (1) a coarse rough ware, the paste containing numerou.s small 
stones in order to prevent the vessel cracking when fired ; (2) a thin 
ware made of fine paste ; (3) a few fragments of Samian ware ; and 
(4) a single fragment of a thickish, grey-coloured ware, of fine paste. 

' Dr Munro, in Aarient Scoltish Lake Dwellings, p. 59, describes a portion of a 
similar armlet from Wigtownshire ; and another one, from Hj nJford, Lanark- 
shire, is recorded by J. Romilly Allen in Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, 
p. 126. 
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the first type, portions of two vessels, which must have heen of 
considerahle capacity, wore found. Tire fiivt is of a Inick-red colour, 
showing bluish black in fracture, is unglazed, and its average thickness 
is about y,j of an inch. A portion of the wall which 1 have heen able 
to put together measures Hi inches in height, and, inchuling the rim, 
is vertical. When complete, this vessel would measure inches in 
inside diameter. The second and larger vessel is brownish black, 
shows the same colour throughout in fracture, and is also unglazed. 
From the traces of soot on the exterior, it is evident that the vessel 
has been subjected to the heat of the fire. The walls are, as in the 
first vessel described, about of an inch in thickness, hut the rim 

is turned inwards. When complete, this vessel would measure IG-j-’fr 
inches in inside diameter. 

A more handful of fragments referable to the second type were 
collected, and they seem to have belonged to more than one vessel. 
These show no decoration, but most of them are covered, or partially 
covered, with a rich greenish or orange-coloured glaze. They are gener- 
ally about of an inch in thickness, have heen made on the wheel, and 
are all of fine texture. A few of the fragments are stone coloured, and 
some of these have a .sooty encrustation on the outside. Tlie inajoritv 
of the potsherds are, however, of a pale terra-cotta colour, and none of 
these have on them any sooty discoloration. (>f the third type, oidy 
four small fragments of Samian ware were collected, and it is probable 
that these belonged to the same vessel. They are all of that fine, closely 
compact texture and rich deep red colour so well known to archeolo- 
gists. One fragment (fig. 8, Xo. 1) is ornamented in relief with a part 
of one hind-leg of a lion or other similar wild animal, behind which is 
an S-shaped scroll lying horizontally. Another shard (No. 2) is a 
portion of the bottom of a vessel. Upon this is a small raised hand 
measuring of an inch in depth and i an inch in width running 
round its circumference, on which the vessel has stood. 

The last type mentioned consists of the neck of a small vase (No. 3), 
to which a handle ha.s been attached. This i.s of fine texture, greyish in 
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colour, is unglazed, and the walls measure about of an inch in 
thickness. The inside diameter of the neck measures J-l of an inch. 

Having completed the above excavation, and noticing that the roof of 
the cave was composed of a stratum of volcanic ash of a somewhat harder 
texture than the walls and floor, I thought it possible that in the immediate 
vicinity other caves might have been formed under similar conditions to 
the one already described. Accordingly I determined to follow this 
hard band or stratum round the cliff to the north. There observing a 
rabbit or rat hole burrowed in the sand close in to the rock, I decided to 
dig down at this point, keeping the hole as a guide. After a depth of 
about 5 vertical feet had been excavated, the perpendicular rock suddenly 
took a horizontal position, and this I soon ascertained to be the roof of 
another cave, which I had bean fortunate enough in discovering. 

In attempting to clear an entrance towards the north, an immense 
birrier of rock was almost immediately encountered, which precluded a 
view of the cave being obtained from the sea. Between the top of this 
barrier and the mouth of the cave, however, there was a space of about 
5 feet, which was filled with sand. The entire interior of the cave, to 
within about 6 inches of the roof, was also filled with sand, which had 
been blown in by the prevailing westerly winds. After carefully sur- 
veying the situation, and seeing that an entrance from the west was well- 
nigh impossible, owing to a large bank of sand extending, as in the case 
of the first cave, from the summit of the cliff to the shore, I determined 
to make an entrance through the rocky barrier from the north, at what 
I considered to be the centre of the cave. Commencing work, therefore, 
at a lower level, and outside the rocky barrier, a cutting was made 
towards the cave ; and, with the aid of a couple of quarrymen, the masses 
of rock were broken up and a clear entrance obtained (fig. 9). It may 
be stated that the rocks here mentioned had undoubtedly at some 
period formed part of the overhanging roof of the cave, but as no 
deposit was found to underlie them it is evident that the fall had 
occurred antecedent to the occupation of the cave. As a further proof 
of this, it was noticed that at one point where the fall of rock had left a 
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hole throiigli into the cave, this had been roughly built in with flat 
stone.s, thus completing the natural wall or breastwork. 

On the removal of one of the large rocks from the mouth of the cave, 
a human radius was found projecting out of the sand. This bone seems 



Fig 9. Entrance to Cave No. 2. 


to have belonged to a youth, or to an adult of small stature. Although 
careful excavations were made, no other human remains were brought to 
light, and this bone may therefore have been brought to the cave by 
some dog or wild animal. 

Inside the cave, at the mouth, the sand readied a depth of about 
5 feet, but towards the back and east end it tapered away to about 
18 inches. Xear the surface of this sand, the skulls and some bones of 
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two adult goats and three kids were found ; but these, it is certain, had no 
reference to the jieriod at which the cave had been occupied hy man. 
After clearing away the sand, a layer of heavy black deposit about 
12 inches in thickness was encountered. This had a somewhat nauseous 
smell, and was devoid of remains of any kind. Possibly this deposit 
was referable to the period when the cave had served as the abode of 
goats. Beneath this a stratum of soil and stones was found, varying in 
thickness from about 18 inches in the centre of the cave to a mere 
trace at the edges. From this stratum all the relics were recovered. 

The natural floor of the cave dipped considerably towards the north, 
and also slightly towards the east, and stones and .soil liad been filled in 
for the purpose of making a level artificial floor. At the north-west end 
the vertical depth of this “fill in” was about 4 feet, and this tapered 
away to nothing at the south and cast ends of the cave. Tlie height 
from floor to roof at the mouth did not exceed 7 feet at the highest 
point, and the ro<.)f on all sides sloped rapidly down towards the floor. 
The full extent of this cave is about 45 feet in length from east to west 
by 23 feet in breadth from north to south; but, as over a considerable 
portion of this space the roof and floor are not far apart, the habitable 
floor area is approximately 27 feet from east to rvest hy 15 feet from 
north to south. 

The ground-plan (fig. 4) of the two caves shows that they are only 
separated by a distance of about 10 feet. 

As in excavating the previous cave, the whole of the floor was 
measured off into sections 3 feet square, and the “ find ” from each 
section was kept separate and the position of all objects carefully 
noted. At the west end of the cave a large circular stone of volcanic 
ash 3 feet in diameter and 7 inches thick was found on edge. 

At a point that may be considered the centre of the habitable floor 
area of the cave a large hearth was found at a depth of 18 inches from 
the then existing surface. This hearth was laid with flat stones, and 
covered a roughly rectangular space of 10 feet by IG feet. At the 
north-east end of this rectangular hearth three horizontal stones and 
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two stones set up on edge were found ; the two latter stones being raised 
about 3 inches above the horizontal ones. Other flat stones of con- 
siderable size, laid horizontally and close together, were also noticed : 
and throughout the entire hearth area flat stones were laid with more 
or less regularity. 





■ - .Si 

2 

Fig. 10. Fragment of Pottery and Whetstone from Cave No. 2. 

The deposit overlying this hearth contained quantities of charcoal, 
and nearly all tlie relics were recovered from this area and from its 
immediate vicinity towards tlie east. These relics I will now enumerate, 
and will classify them in the manner adopted in describing those found 
in the previous cave. 

Ohjert of Stone . — A whetstone (tig. 10, No 2), one surface of which 
lias been considerably worn. This stone measures 4-} j inches in length 
by 1-j'V inch in breadth. 
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Objects of Metal . — The principal object of metal found was a bronze 
pin (fig. 11). This was lying in some clepo.sit on the edge of a large 
boulder which formed part of the rocky barrier already described. 
The pin lay at a distance of about 4 feet from the edge of the hearth. 
It measures inches in length ; and the head, which is squared, is 
ornamented on the top with six short transverse bars, while the sides 
have each five transverse bars. A ring which is slightly oval swings 
freely in sockets left at both ends of the squared head. It measures 
of an inch in outside diameter one way by ^ of an inch in outside 



diameter the other way. An iron loop measuring inches in length 
by 1§ inch in breadth at tlie Iwoad end, which is rounded, together with 
several iron nails, were also found. 

Objects of Deer-horn awl Bone (fig. 7). — Two large deer-horn picks 
(Nos. 2 and 3), made from portions of the shafts of antlers and the 
first tines. No. 2 measures 16] inches in length ; and the tine, which 
unfortunately is broken near the point, measures 21 inches in length. 
No. 3 measures lOy inches in length, and the tine, which is somewhat 
worn at the point, measures 51 inches in length. At the end of the 
handle the main branch of the horn together with the second tine 
have been cut partially round and then broken over. No. 4 is a tine 
measuring inches in length. It has been cut by a blunt instrument, 
on both sides to a flat surface, and may have been intended to form the 
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handle of some implement. The point of this tine shows no sign of 
wear ; the other end has heen sawn s(jiiare across. 

Five ohjects of deer-horn are shown on fig. 12. 



Fig. 12. Objects of Deer-Iiorn from Cdve Jfu. 2. 


J^^o. 1 measure.s ^ of an inch in length, and has heen cut square at 
both ends. It is broken longitudinally, and .shows cutting on the 
outer surface. 

No. 2 is a i)ortion of a tine, measuring 5 inches in length, cut all 
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round at the thick end, and then broken aerosp. From this end, at a 
distance of of an inch on one side, varying to it of an inch on the 
opposite side, a deep, square cut groove has been cut across tlie horn. 

No. 3 is a portion of a tine, measuring inches in length. The 
thick end, wliich measures inch in greatest diameter, has been sawn 
entirely through. From this end, the horn on opposite sides has been 
cut down about of an inch, and an oblong hole pierces the horn at 
this point. From the cut, the horn has been roughly squared down 
towards the point, and a friction mark is distinctly visible, on the outer 
surface of one side of the horn, in line with the hole. 

No. 4 is another portion of a tine, measuring 4|- inches in length, 
which has been cut about halfway round, and then broken across. It 
is worked nearly all round, and may have been used as an awl. 

No. 5 is a roughly made ring of deer-horn, measuring inch in 
outside diameter, and it of an inch in thickness. The diameter of the 
hole is T of an inch. 

(In fig. 13 are shown five implements of deer-horn and one of hone. 

No. 1 measures Ij-^- inch in length, by |,l of an inch in diameter. It 
has been worked all over the upper surface, has been sawn across at both 
ends, and, like No. 1, fig. 12, is broken longitudinally. 

Nos. 3 and 6 are cylindrical objects; the former, which has been 
damaged at one end in recovery, measures 2| inches in length. It is 
nicely smoothed over its entire surface, and has been cut across at the 
complete end. The latter measures 3};;- inches in length. It has been 
roughly cut across at both ends, and rudely trimmed over the entire 
surface. 

No. 4 measures 3/^ inches in length. At the small end the tine is 
out square across. At the thick end the horn is cut down § of an inch ; 
thence, it is split horizontally, and the sides brought to a rounded point. 
The whole surface of this object has also been worked to a fairly smooth 
finish. 

No. 5 is the point of a tine, which measures S-* inches in length, hv 
of an inch in diameter, at the thick end. This object, which may 
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have been an awl, is cut square across at the thick end, and has been 
worked over the entire surface, to near the point. 



Fig. 13. Objects of Deer-horn and Bone from Cave No. 2 . 


No. 2 is the ealcaneum bone of a sheep, measuring 2^ inches in 
lengtli, and a semi-circular hollow has been cut at the small end of it. 

A number of tines were found in this cave, in addition to the above 
objects of deer-horn. These are uiifashioned, and merely show the 
marks of the implement which had been used to sever them from the 
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shaft. Portions of the shafts of two large antlers were also brought to 
light. These have pieces of the skull still adhering to them, and have 
apparently belonged to the same animal. One of these measures — not 
including the portion of skull — about 8 inches in length and 7^ inches 
in circumference immediately above the burr ; while the other, at the 
same point, measures only about 4 inches in length and 7^ inches in 
circumference. Tlie brow tine of the former has been sawn through, 
while the second tine of the latter has been cut all round with some 
implement, and then broken across. On the flat portions near the burrs 
of both horns, several indentations or punch marks are visible. 

Pottei-y . — Only a few fragments of pottery were recovered. At least 
two of the types found in the first cave were wanting in this cave, and, 
similarly, two types here recovered were not noticed in the previous 
excavation. 

A few fragments of coarse ware, brick-red in colour, and showing a 
Ifluish black in fracture, were found. These are unglazed, the paste 
contains small stones, and the shards vary from about -j| of an inch to 
of an inch in thickne.ss. In this class may be included a portion 
of a small vessel from rim to base (fig. 10, No. 1). It is made of a 
fineish paste, and shows greyish black in fracture. It measures 4 inches 
in height, and the wall varies in thickness, from i an inch close to the 
rim to f of an inch near the base. The rim is slightly pointed in 
vertical section, and the outside of the wall is roughly irregular in finish, 
while the inside seems to have been more particularly smoothed. 
Attached to the latter is a black encrustation. 

One shard, considerably weathered, is of a reddish-brown colour, and 
is the same colour in fracture. It is made of a line paste, and measures 
§ of an inch in thickness. 

Another fragment, with rim, is represented at fig. 8, No. 4. This 
small shard is of some interest. It is I-j^^ inch in length, by about I 
inch in breadth, and of an inch in thickness, and the rim is con- 
siderably everted. In texture, this fragment is fine, and the outside and 
inside are of a brownish-black colour, while in fracture it is a somewhat 
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paler lirowii. A lozenge-.^ihaped pattern of faint incised lines made by a 
blunt pointed instrument decor.ites the exterior. This fragment seems 
to be of Roman manufacture, and what is known as terra niegra. 

Two portion.s of the wall of a ve.ssel, of a very fine texture, were also 
recovered. These are black both on exterior and interior, and in fracture 
they are of a greyish brown. 

The conclusions 1 have formed, on the completion of the excavation 
of these eave.s, are as follows: — Tliere was no evidence of their having 
been occupied during either the Xeolithic or Bronze .\ge ; all the relics 
found related to the Early Iron Period. 

Referring to the first cave de.scribed, it seems probable that several 
oceui)ations occurred, ft will have been noticed that numerous hearths 
were found, including the central raised one, .and these, it would appear, 
would be ipiite su[)orfluous, had the wall, with its two built fireplaces, 
then been in existence. The latter, however, do not show signs of 
having been greatly used, and it would thus .seem that the internal 
hearths related to the older and principal occupation. Further evidence 
on this point was furnished by the block of sandstone, which had been 
used as a sharpening stone, and which is built into the jamb of one of 
the fireplaces. This stone couM not have been used as a sharpening 
stone in the position in which it was iliscovered, and it must therefore 
be referable to the occupation of tlie cave jirior to the erection of the 
wall. Again, nearly all of the coarse pottery mentioned was recovered 
from beneath the cobble-stonC', and it seems Ihu.s probable that the 
forced earth, used to level up the Hoor, in the triangular depression in 
rear of the fireplaces, had been taken from the deposit already in the cave. 

In the troublous times of the |)eriod, when constant raids were 
occurring, and the people were taking refuge in crannogs, caves, etc., 
it must have been found that this cave did not of itself alfunl suffi- 
cient protection. By the erection of the wall, however, the cave was 
practically transformed into a fortress, which little but starvation 
could have reduced. For .some reason, nevertheles.s, the cave does not 
appear to have been long occupied after the erection of the wall. Had 
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it heeii so, ono would liave cxi>ectcd tlio built fuM'plui ps to liave shown 
more signs of constant use. That the cave had lu'cn occupied after the 
completion of the wall there is no doubt, as hones and the shells of 
edifjle molluscs were found in the thin deposit overlying the cobble- 
stones, in rear of the firejdaces : and it is certain that these cobble- 
stones were coeval with the wall. 

I have already mentioned the rough wall which had been built 
across the doorway to a height of 3 feet. This, there is no doubt, had 
been added after the main wall had been coinjileted, and it appears to 
bo referable to a somewhat later date, possibly to a third occnjiation of 
the cave. 

Unfortunately, as no distinct .strata conld be detected in the deposit, 
no data could be obtained reganling the numl)('r or duration of these 
occupations, and no usefid imlication was given by the jiosition of the 
relics. That at least one or more of the occiijiations arc laderable to 
llomau or post-Koman times is certain, — the luesence of fragments of 
Samian ware place thi.s biyvond doubt. 

Mr Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Scot., to rvbom I am indebted for thi' 
accompaiuing plan of tht>se eaves, and who visited them on several 
occasion.s, expro.sscil the opinion that the wall built across the entrance 
to the first cave described, might be attributeil to any date between the 
fourth and the twelfth centuries. 

Although in other parts of the country eaves are known to have been 
used as the abode of early Christian missionaries, others having merely 
been inhabited, I have not- been able to discover any lecord of a cave 
having been used at this jieriod as a defensive jiosition.’ 

* Mr Fred. R. Coles, Assistant Keeper of tlie National Jlu-ieuni of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, has kindly drawn iny attention to the following, winch occurs in an 
excellent Ginilr to Bclfu-il compiled by the liclfast Naturalists Field Club in 
187-1, ji. 211 : “On the coast of Island Magee there is a cave south of the Gobbins 
which has been frecjuently used as a place of refuge. So late as 1798 it was in- 
haliited by outlaws, who constructed a kind of fortification at the entrance, the 
remains of wliich still exist,"’ 

The fortification iiere referieil to apjiears to relate to comparatively recent times 
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Dealing now with the second cave, it will have been noted that only 
one central hearth was found, and the deposit throughout might roughly 
be described as of similar tbickuess to that found in the first cave. 

Pottery of Eoman origin was brought to light in both caves, and this 
in itself would point to the probability that the two caves were occupied 
contemporaneously. 


Monday, 12</t April 1909. 

Mr THOMAS EOSS, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Andrew Henderson Bishop, Thornton Hall, Lanarkshire. 

John D. Comrie, M A., B.Se., M.B., F.R.G.P.E, Lecturer on the History 
of Medicine, LTiiiversity of Edinburgh, 7 South-East Circus Place. 
The Rev. David Duncan, Minister of St. Thonias’.s Parish Church, G3 
Roslea Drive, Dennisloun, (llasgow. 

James Duncan, Librarian, Airlie Place, Dundee. 

William Ckmmell, M.B., C.M., Avoca, Victijria Drive, Scotstoun Hill, 
niasgovv. 

S. A. Crundy-Newman, F.R. Hi.st. Soc., Littleton Place, Walsall. 

John Maclellan Maokeohnie, Solicitor, 6 Westbourne Carden.s, 
Glasgow. 

The Rev. John Martin, Minister of the U.F. Church, U.F. Manse, 
Callander. 

The Rev. David Alexander iliLLAR, 20 Airlie Place, Dundee. 

William STR.VN(i Steel of Philiphaugh, Philiphaugh, Selkirk. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on tbe 
table, and tbanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By James Grant, L.E.C.P. and S., F.S.A. Scot., Stromness. 

Collection comprising twenty-four Arrow-heads of flint, nine of which 
are leaf-shaped, but narrow and thick, four lozenge-shaped and thin, two 
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triangular and rudely barbed, five with barbs and stem, and four oval or 
leaf-shaped, thick, and very roughly finished; nine miscellaneous Imple- 
ments of flint formed of flakes, with one or more sharp edges ; seven 
oval knife-like Implements of flint with more or less carefully worked 
edges ; six large pointed Tools of flint ; three Borers of flint with broad 
butt-ends ; six other Borers, and six Scrapers of flint ; five Whorls, viz. 
two of chiystone, one of which is ornamented on both faces and on the 
periphery with circular pittings, two of sandstone, and one of steatite ; 
a rude Bead or Button of Bone, and a Spool or Wig-curler of pipe-clay 
3 inches in length, expanding at either end, one of which is stamped 
with a star of 8 points —all found in tlie Parish of Stromness, Orkney. 

(2) By James M'Killop, F.S.A. Scot. 

Adze of basalt, Scraper of chert, and Lump of Kauri Gum from New 
Zealand. 

(3) By ^Irs K. L. Maodo.xalu, F.C. Manse, Ardclach, Nairn. 

Thatcher's Spade, for cutting divots, from Nairnshire. 

(4) By Dr William Bansermax, F.S.A. Scot. 

Woman’s Plaid fc. 1788), from the Parish of Gamrie, Banffshire. 

(5) By James Curle, W.S., F.S.A. Scot. 

Models of a Roman Wooden Lock, and a Roman Lock of Iron, with 
their Keys. 

(6) By the Royal Society ok Northern Antiquaries. 

De Danske Runemindesmaerker af L. F. A. Wimmer. Vol. iv.. Part 2. 
Folio. 1908. 

(7) By D. Hay Flemino, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Handbook to St .\udrews and Neighbourhood. New Edition. 8vo. 
1902. 
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(8) By R. B. Armstikjng, F.S A. >8cot. 

The Border Exploits, from the reign of Malcolm II. to 1745, with a 
descriptive sketch of the Counties on each side of the Border. By W. 
Scott (Schoolmaster, Xew Castleton). Hawick, 1812. 12mo. 

(9) By Mrs S. Robertson Matheson, the Author. 

.John Blak, Ahhot of Dunfermline (1353). Dunfermline, 1907. 
12mo. 

(10) By the Master of the Roles. 

Year-Book of the reign of Hdward III., year 20 ; Calendar of Inquisi- 
tions Post-Mortem, vol. v., Edward II. ; Calendar of 'I'reasury Papers, 
vol. iii. ; Calendar of Close Rolls, Eduard I, 1302-1307; Henry III., 
1234-1237 ; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1G15-1617 ; Letters 
and Paiiers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII. , vol. xxi.; Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, Henry VI., 1441-144C; Calendar of State Papers, 
Amerie.i and West Indies, 1699 ; Calendar of State Paj>ers, Domestic, 
William III., 1695 ; Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial 
Series, vol. i., 1613-1680; Inipiisitions relating to F'euilal Aids, 1284- 
1431 ; Calendar of State Pa[)ers, Foreign Scries, Elizabeth, May- 
December 1582. 

(11) By the CovKHxMF.-N'T Orieni'al Manu'.scripts LiHRARy, Madras. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanscrit ^Manuscripts in the Covernment 
Oriental .Manuscripts Library, Madra.s. Vol. iv.. Part 2, and Vol. v. 
8vo. 1909. 

(12) By the Rev. R. S. Mylne, the Author. 

Old Bridewell. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne, M..-\., B.C.L. ((Jxon.), 
F.R.S.E., F.S.A., etc. 4to. 1905. JVith five Plates. 
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(13) By the University of Gl.\sgow. 

Register of ^lenihers of the General Council of the University of 
Glasgow, 1909. 

(14) By R. AV. Forsyth. 

J^cottish Clan Tartans, Family and Regimental. 8vo. 1909. 


I. 

ROTES OR A STORE CIRCLE AT GREENLaRD, PARISH OF KERMORE, 
ARD A GRAVE-SLAB IR THE BUUYING-GliOURD OF THE JIACNABS 
AT KILLIR. By Rev. . 1 . B. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. Scot., Kexmoue. 

During the session of 1899-90 I sent to the Society some notes on a 
cu[)-and-ring marked boulder in the Heather Park near Tomhuie.' The 
Stone Circle I now describe is about 2 miles further west and at about 
the same height al)ove sea-level, 1200 feet. Both command very extensive 
views of the lake and the mountains to the W. and N. W. The only differ- 
ence is that the former sees Benmore in the S.W., and the latter Ben 
Brackie and Ben-y-gloe to the IN .AV. more than the other. It is situated 
in a wood not far from the .-\charn Burn and on the edge of a field called 
Greenland, because, while all the ground about is green, it is heathery and 
comparatively cold and barren. A modern wall passes right across it. 
There are various cracks and markings on the stones, and I have carefully 
examined them, hut they seem to he all natural. 

The plan (fig. 1), for which the Society is indebted to Mr John D. 
Macleod, architect, 108 George Street, Edinburgh, will explain the 
details of the Circle better than any verbal description. Six stones 
remain on the site, of which four are still erect and in position, and two 
are prostrate, one of which has apparently fallen inwards and the other 
outwards of the line of the Circle, the diameter of which, touching the 
* Proixi'dinys, vol. xxxiv. p. 325. 
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Fig. 1. Ground-plan of the Stone Circle at Greenland. 


inner sides of the stones still standing, is 27 feet 9 inches. j\Ir Macleod 
has supplied the following dimensions of the several stones : — 


A' 

B 

(’ 

D 


6 feet 9 inches x 3 feet 6 inches, lying Hat 

8 ,, 4 „ in circumference at ground level. 

1 foot 7 „ high above the ground level. 

6 feet 10 „ in circumference at ground level. 

4 „ 0 „ high above ground level. 

6 „ 0 „ in circumference at ground level. 
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D 4 3 liigli above ground level. 

E 7 , 8 X 4 feet 6 inches, lying flat. 

F . 9 „ 0 ., in circumference at ground level. 

5 ,, 8 ., high above ground level. 

The photograph (fig. 2) taken by myself shows a view of the Circle. 

Between this Stone Circle and the Heather Park there are several 
places where there are cup-marked boulders, -and for 2 miles to the 
west of the Acharn Burn they are still more numerous, but none are 
in any way remarkable. They are almost all at about from 800 to 1200 
feet above sea-level. On this side of the lake there are very few lower 
down. It is, however, possible that extended cultivation may have led 
to the destruction of the Ijoulders on which they once may have been, 
but I think this unlikely. 

Looking at the ancient monuments of this district, there seem to be 
three fairly marked varieties. And yet it is difficult to say exactly 
wherein the difference consists. There are high places, whose prominent 
feature may be a rock or a boulder or a plain stone circle. They never 
seem to be associated with burials, and the stone circles have no mounds 
or cairns or stones outside of the jdain circle. Then there are the circles 
lower down, more elaborate, and having a later and more developed look 
about them, and associated with burials, like the one at Croftmorag. 
Then there are single stones, groups of two or three, and small circles 
apparently of different periods, and probably all of them monumental. 
This is the impression which they leave on my mind, and for which I 
can give very little proof. 

In the Book of Garth and Glenhjon it is mentioned on page 297 that 
on the first day of October 1529 a stone cross was erected at Lark- 
mouemerkyth by Dougall Johnson, on the great stone which is otherwise 
called Clachur.” And a note says of Larkraonemerkyth, “This is the 
pass or lairig between Kenmore and Glenquaich.” Clachur just means 
“ the stone,” and thus the cross must have been erected either at the 
Heather Park or in its vicinity. I have never been able to find that 
cross. The only thing which may be the remnants of it are one 

VOL. XLIII. Ig 
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(or it may be two) stone gate-posts lying a few yards from this Stone 
Circle. They have evidently never been used and never were meant to 
be used as high up the hill as where they now lie. No one can tell me 
anything about them or when they were dressed into their present shape. 
Neither in the vicinity is there any stone of the same quality. The 



Fig. 2. View of the Stone Circle at Greenland. 


pillars are similar to some which are used for park gales in the vicinity 
of Taymouth and which were put in position about 80 or 90 years ago, 
and the stone for which was taken from a quarry about a mile to the 
south of the Heather Park. 

Innis Buidhe, the ancient burial-place of the Macnabs of Bovain, etc., 
is an island on the Dochart where it passes Killin. In it there are 
two gravestones of some interest. One is a large, heavy slab of very 
coarse schist, such as is found in the bed of the river in the vicinity. 
It is dressed to about 6 feet by 3, and is from its texture very unsuitable 
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for the purposes of the artist. It has cut on it in low relief a full-length 
figure of a warrior, and on the pillow and at his sides there is carved a 
good deal of ornament. The labour of cutting out the figure and its 
ornaments on such a stone must have been very great, and the result 
is not very satisfactory. 

The other (fig. 3) is a much smaller stone, about 3 feet 10 inches by 



Fig. 3. Grave-slab of Finlay Macnab of Bovain. 


1 foot 10 inches. It is of a coarse-grained, hard, almost black stone. 
Towards one end there is a hole about 3 inches in diameter drilled right 
through the stone. This was done for the purpose of enabling it to be 
more easily transported to its present position. Stones pierced in this 
way and for this purpose are not uncommon. In the parish of North 
Knapdale there is a small bridge of two spans erected by some laird of 
old, in expiation of some ecclesiastical offence ; each span is composed 
of two or three large slabs, and each of them has a liole about 6 inches 
in diameter drilled through near one end to enable it to be dragged into 
position. 
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The central panel on the stone is occupied by a shield which, though 
now quite defaced, presumably bore the arms of Macnab of Bovain, or 
perhaps those of ^lacnab impaled with those of Campbell of Glenorchy, 
as indicated by the initials F. M. and K. C. above and below the shield 
respectively, for Finlay Macnab and his wife Katherine Campbell. 
Below the shield are a death’s head and cross-bones, the usual symbols of 
mortality in vogue at the period. The inscription, in the manner common 
to these recumbent sepulchral slabs, forms a border completely surround- 
ing the central panel, and filling most of the space between it and the 
margin of the stone, which is fairly regular along both sides, but less 
so across the ends. Assuming that the positions of the shield and 
emblems differentiate the head from the foot of the stone, the beginning 
of the inscription is from the right-hand corner at the foot of the stone, 
as it faces the spectator, upwards, and so round the stone, from right to 
left, every letter being reversed. It reads in this manner : — 

THIS • BVRIEL • APERTINES • TO • FINLAY • MACNAB • OF • BA VAIN. 

Gilbert Macnab, the first laird of Bovain, acquired these lands in 1336. 
He was succeeded by Finlay, who was succeeded by Patrick, aud he 
by three Finlays in succession. One of these married a Mariot 
Campbell, but most likely the Fiiday of the monument was the 
seventh laird, who it is almost certain married a daughter of Sir 
Colin Campbell of Glenorcliy about 1550. What makes it almost 
certain that this was our Finlay, is that there is no one later to 
whom it could almost possibly be ascribed. Tliis would make the 
date of the stone about the end of the sixteenth century. It is very 
likely that he was the poet mentioned by Dean Macgregor as the author 
of a piece in the collection of (laelic poetry printed in The Book of 
Lismore. 

The accompanying representation of a portion of another grave-slab 
(fig. 4), probably of earlier d.ate, is worthy of record. Mr Mungo 
Headrick has kindly supplied the photograph, and a few notes of the 
di.scovery of the stone. It was found in digging a grave in Septeml)er 
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1908, in the north-east corner of the Church 3 'ard of Killin, lying on its 
side about 2 feet below the surface. It is only the upper portion of a 



Fiu;. 4. Incised Grave-slab found in the Ghurchyard of Killiii. 


recumbent grave-slab, but is interesting on account of the crudeness of 
the workmanship, and the unusual character of the symbolism. The 
upper part of the sword, with reversed quillons, points to a pretty earlj' 
date, and it is probably the earliest sepulchral monument yet discovered 
at Killin. 
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11 . 

ON THE MOUNTING OF LEAF-SHAPED ARROW-HEADS OF FLINT. 

P.y IV. J. KNOWLES, M.R.I.A. 

Of all the many thousands of arrow-heads that have been collected 
from time to time, very few have been found with the shaft attached. 
One is figured in the Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. i. p. 
254. This was a stemmed and barbed arrow, and it is stated that there 
was “ part of its bri.irwood shaft with portion of its gut-tying still 
attached.” In the Journal of the Royal Historical and Arelmological 
Association of Ireland, 4th ser., vol. vii., there is figured on the plate facing 
page 127 an arrow-head found in Kanestown Bog, County Antrim, with 
a portion of the shaft and the tying of gut or sinew. This specimen had 
an indented base and was inserted in a slit in the shaft, but the tying 
of gut or sinew had apparently nothing to do with securing the arrow- 
head in the shaft. I believe the use of the tying was to prevent the shaft 
from splitting when the arrow struck the object it was aimed at. There 
was a whitish sub.stance in the cleft of the shaft, which it is supposed 
was cement. A stemmed arrow-head is figured by Keller in Swiss Lake 
DtceUings, 2nd ed., vol. ii., PI. x.xxi.v. In this case there was also 
a tying round the shaft. A leaf-shaped arrow-head found in the Mos.s 
of Fyvie in Aberdeenshire, which, though mentioned last, was second 
as regards time of finding in the British Isles, is figured by Dr 
Anderson in Scotlaiul in Pagan Times (see “ Bronze and Stone Ages ” 
of that work, p. 362). This specimen was still in the shaft when it 
was figured, and the shaft reached to the point of the arrow, but the 
opinion is expressed that possibly the rough handling to which the 
s[iecimen was subjected may have caused the arrow-head to slip further 
back into the shaft. 

It is in reference to the mounting of leaf-shaped arrow- and spear- 
heads I wish mainly to speak, and I think the evidence I can produce 
will show that in this class of arrow-heads the shaft reached to the 
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point, and that in the Fyvie example the arrow was most likely in its 
proper position when figured. 

In the summer of 1905 an arrow-head of the leaf-shaped kind, thin 
and finely made, was found in Teeshan Bog, about 3 miles north of 
Ballymena, County Antrim, during the time of peat-cutting. The 
peat-spade struck the arrow, and thu.s attracted the attention of the 
workman, and while I believe a shaft must have been present also, none 
was observed, or thought of, and the arrow-head only was extracted. 
If a shaft had been present, a labourer might not think of looking for 
it, and he would likely regard it as one of the numerous small twigs or 
branches so abundant in peat. The arrow-head was brought to me 
shortly after it was found, and on washing off the black stuff, which I 
supposed to be peat, I observed two lines running from base to point 
which adhered firmly. I stopped washing at once, as the thought 
flashed on my mind that the two dark streaks were cement and the 
space between them was the mark of the .'haft. This I believe is the 
correct interpretation. I regret that I handled it rather roughly, as 
no doubt some of the cement may have been removed. It is 2|. inches 
long, and is shown in fig. 1. 

About September last, when I was looking through some of my 
arrow-heads, my attention was drawn to a specimen having a band of 
lighter colour than the portions on either side, extending from base 
to point. It occurred to me that this was further evidence of shafting, 
and I think we may explain this case by supposing that the arrow- or 
spear-head had fallen so as to leave one of its flat faces exposed to the 
weather, and that it had lain long enough before being covered up for 
the portion of the blade on each side of the shaft to be weathered a 
darker shade than the portion that was covered. The greater portion 
of the face that was undermost and protected from the weather is 
similar in shade to the part protected by the shaft on the side that was 
uppermost. We meet with many cases of im[ilements having the side 
that had lain exposed to the sun and weather much darker in colour 
than the other which was protected by lying on the ground. I have 
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many instructive specimens of this kind found in Ireland, France, 
Egypt, and elsewhere. From the breadth of the band of lighter colour 
in the specimen under consideration, I would conclude that the shaft 
was pretty thick and that it had been used as a spear. It is inches 
long, and was found in peat near Glarryford, about 5 miles from 
Ballymena, over twenty j-ears ago. It is shown in fig. 2. 





Fig. I. Fig. 3. Fig. 2. 

Figs. 1-3. Arrow-lieads of Flint showing the mark of the shaft. (|. ) 

I now began to search diligently for similar examples, and found two 
more. One had the markings more distinct than the other. The better 
marked specimen is a finely made spear-head 3i inches long, with a very 
small portion broken off the base. The light band is narrower in tlii.s 
case and appears on both faces, instead of on one only, as in the case of 
fig. 2. I should think we could explain these differences by supposing 
that the spear-head had fallen on its edge instead of on one of its flat 
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faces. Both faces would thus he exposed to the action of the weather. 
The shaft, too, would not be lying close to the moist ground and would 
thus dry and shrivel and therefore not protect so broad a space. This 
specimen was found in Craigs Bog, about 5 miles from Ballymena, in 
the summer of 1898. It is shown in fig. 3. 

Neither of the last two specimens attracted any attention at the time 
they Avere procured, and lay unnoticed till a few months ago. I may 
have other examples in my collection, but, if so, I have not as yet found 
them. I remember a spear-head whicli I exchanged with a collector for 
an ancient gold ornament, and I have a distinct recollection of seeing the 
band of lighter colour down tlie centre, but at tbe time I did not know 
Avhat it meant. The gentleman is now dead, and his collection has been 
dispersed or acquired by .some museum. I fear this specimen could not 
be traced. 

In stemmed arrow-heads the central tang or stem tvas no doubt u.sed to 
tie the shaft to. The tangs are usually stout and strong and suitable 
for that purpose. Triangular arrow-heads, those with indented base and 
a variety of the stemmed kind witli minute central tangs, were no doubt 
inserted in a cleft in the .shaft, like the specimen described above from 
Kanestown Bog, having a tying of gut behind the arrow-head to prevent 
the shaft from splitting, rvith probably .some cement to fix the arrow- 
head in the cleft and prevent its moving from side to side. In these 
cases I believe the cleft portion of the shaft only passed for a very 
short distance along the laces of the arrow, but in the leaf-shaped, the 
lozenge- and the kite-.shaped, the shaft, judging by the evidence of the 
example from Fyvie and that which is now produced, Avent to the point 
of the arroAv, probably secureil by cement. Perhaps there Avas a tving 
round the shaft to preA'ent splitting, though there is no appearance of 
anything of the kind in the Fyvie example. The thinness of the leaf 
and kindred kinds as compared Avith the stemmed and indented, and the 
polishing of the faces of our larger Irish spear-heads, particularly the 
kite-shaped kind, can be better understood Avhen Ave see hoAv much the 
thinness Avould facilitate the peculiar mode of shafting in these cla.sses 
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of arrow- and spear-lieads. From seeing some of the black matter 
which I imagine to be cement in the space that the stem must have 
occupied in fig. 1, I imagine that cement had been laid on the faces 
of the arrow-head and the shaft squeezed tightly down. The two 
lines of black matter would probably represent what had oozed out 
on each side. 

If cement w’as used, as I consider probable, we have to consider what 
'vas the nature of it and w'here it was found. In the Swiss lake 
dwellings they had asphalt as a cement for fixing arrow-heads and axes 
in the shaft, but in Ireland we have no natural substance, so far as I 
know, which could be used in the same way. The dark-coloured sub- 
stance appearing on fig. 1 reminds me of shoemakers’ wax. Wax of this 
kind, though now made <lifferently, was formerly made by boiling resin 
and tallow together. It is a question whether the people in the time 
when arrow-heads of flint were in use could have procured sufficient 
resin from growing pine-trees or from bog-fir to make such a cement. 
Provided they could, no doubt such fat as they could procure from 
animals which they killed would do to mix with the resin, and thus 
make the necessary cement. 

I have always thought that if the ancient people had invented the 
making of putty, it would have been an excellent cement. From seeing 
the whitish substance in the cleft of the shaft found in the Kanestown 
Bog, which I took to be cement, I at once thought of putty. Putty is 
made by mixing whiting, that' is limestone ground to a powder, with 
linseed oil. If the fat of the animals which they slaughtered for food 
had done as well as linseed oil to mix with powdered limestone, a 
question I am not sure of, then I should think they may have known 
the use of putty, as at the prehistoric site of Whitepark Bay I have 
obtained several pieces of limestone, both ground and scraped. My idea 
at the time of finding these specimens was, that the people had ground 
the chalk rock and scraped it in order to get a white powder with which 
to paint their persons, just as pieces of htematite were similarly rubbed 
and scraped to get red powder for a similar purpose ; but seeing that they 
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knew how to obtain powdered limestone, it only required a suitable 
ingredient to mix with it to make it the cement in question. 

There is another very good homel}' cement used in the north of 
Ireland for mending broken crockery. This is a mixture of curds and 
lime. Possibly a knowledge of this cement may have reached back to 
prehistoric times. I think the people even then could have provided 
both ingredients, and, if they could, judging from effects which I have 
seen, they could have had no better cement. Possibly they may have 
known of some equally good binding material, the knowledge of which is 
lost. That cement of some kind was necessary, and was used, I think 
there can be no doubt. 


III. 

SOME NOTES FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BURGH OF KILMAUKS 
(1645-1715). By ALFRED CHARLES JONAS, F.S.A. Scot. 

The ancient records of births, marriages and deaths, and local records 
generally, dealing with ecclesiastical and civil matters, are, in their bald 
state, hardly likely to arrest the attention of a casual reader of the 
twentieth century. Hidden, liowever, in many such records, facts are 
found, which bore very much on the history of our country, and are 
unrecorded anywhere else. Often in a corner of an old tattered page, a 
few words are found, full of interest to the antiquary, archaeologist, and 
student of history. This is my experience, from the many transcriptions 
I have made from such records. For, after all, is not the history of our 
country, if properly written, made up, more or less, of local history 1 

The origin of Kilmaurs as a town, like many others, can be traced 
only to its church, and on this basis we go to the twelfth century, for in 
1170 Kilmaurs Church was granted to the Monks of Kelso, this gift 
being several times confirmed, and was so by Ingelram, Bishop of 
Glasgow, who was made Chancellor by King David and continued in 
that office by Malcolm. Ingelram was consecrated Bishop in 1164. 
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In 1450 Sir Robert Cunningliame’s son, Alexander, was created Lord 
Kilmaurs. In a military report of 1563-66 (the MS. of which is in the 
Cottonian Collection, British Museum), among those “able men, fote and 
horse," read}' for immediate commands, there is found “ Kylmawse, Earl 
of Gleucairn.” 

Turning to the records from which mj' notes are taken, in 1645 we 
have the interesting fact that the local authority fixed the price at 
which straw and corn should be sold thus: “Suo die appoyirts Jon 
Biggert for furneshing straw and come, prvce of the corn lOss ye pole, 
the battal of straw being 6ss, under ye pane of fyve lb ilk falyer." In 
October 1647 we catch a glimpse of the precautions taken by Kilmaurs 
authorities against the plague: “The qlk day James Smyth and Andro 
James are decerned in ane unlaw of ten pund for going out of tlie toune, 
without ane pas to the paroche of Larges, qr the plague is, and to be 
poyndit yr for." Elsewhere I find that Kilmaurs contributed 102 merks 
for the relief of those stricken by the plague in Largs. 

We find that in 1648 the price at which “the cake of bread was 
ordered to be sold ” was oss and “ the pynt of ael 2.ss.” Proper accommo- 
dation for strangers was looked to, for in the following year, on the 13th 
of January, “ The qlk day ilk oslar are ordaned to have stabling for 
four men and horse wt meat and drink, otherwyis to be discharged 
of brewing.” This law was further augmented the next year: “The 
qlk day it is statuted that ilk oslar refusing of strangers entertainment 
in mans meat and drink and horse, shall pay ten punds money ilk 
falizer, and in tyme cumming to be discharged of brewing.” 

So-called “ free trade ” does not seem to have been looked upon with 
favour in Kilmaurs two and a half centuries ago, whatever may be the 
feeling there now, for it was ordained that “ no persone qt soever wt in 
the toune shall cary or transport Kail furth of the toune, in burdens or 
loads to Kilmarnok or Stewartun, for selling theirof, under the pane of 
fyve pune.” 

It is well known, in certain quarters at least, that anciently Kilmaurs 
was celebrated for its cutlery, more so than Irvine or Kilmarnock, both 
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of which latter had their cutlers. The word cutlery embraces a 
weapon, equally with a knife for domestic and other purposes. If I am 
not wrong, the word has its origin in Sanscrit, and in Latin we have 
“ culter.’’ Ill the sixteenth century scholars used “ theca cuttelaria ’ 
for a case of, or for knives. However, there is little doubt but that the 
cutler made daggers as well as knives. 

In 1697 there is an entry in Sir John Foulis’s account book, “^for 6 
Kilmares knyfes, a fork, and caise 3:0: 0.” The Xew Statistical Account 
of Ayrshire, under the parish of Kilmaurs, mentions that the town was 
famed for its cutlery, but does not mention glove-making. Paterson, 
quoting this autliority, also appears ignorant that the latter trade was 
practised in Kilmaurs. 

On the 6th June 1699 “Town court of Kilmares holden, le supra he 
AVilliam Watson and David Pigger. Suits called. Court laully athrmed. 
The qlk day Johne Lambrughtoun, Cllover yr, jiersued Hugh Boyd, Malt- 
nian, for thirtie four shilling scots money, resting of three pound si.xtine 
shilling more, as the pryce of gloves bought and receaved be him from 
the per at his wedding, de for absent continues to the nixt court.'’ 

From an entry dated 231x1 October 1661, we learn the name of the 
Earl of Glencairn’s factor, to wit, Mr Walter Forsyth, and also the then 
parson's “teynd,’’ which was a “boill of meal,'' and that was valued at 
“10 merits. " 

Xot a few in this enlightened age think that nnany so-called new 
enactments, local and otherwise, of our day, are introduced for the first 
time in the history of this country. Very often this is an error, and 
the longer one lives, and dips into the local history' of the past, the 
more we are inclined to cry' out with a certain “ wise ” man, “ There is 
nothing new under the sun.” 

When meal was sold, it was so in legalised “ pokes,"’ which had to be 
“sealed ’’ as a guarantee that they were a legal measure : the same with 
respect of “ stoupes '' used for the sale of “ drink.” Further, the person 
served with drink from a “ stoup ” not sanctioned by the “ Bailzies ” 
was empowered to claim the drink free of payment, provided the drinker 
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gave information to the “Bailzie” as to the party who supplied the 
drink in an unauthorised measure. 

The Arnots of Lochridge, Stewarton, figure frequently in the burgh 
records of Kilmaurs. This property was, it is said, in the possession of 
this family for at least four centuries. Possibly the first mention of this 
old family is found in the person of John de Arnot of Lochrig, in 1417, 
and it is supposed that the family came from the Arnots of that ilk, in 
Fifeshire. 

On the 1st day of November 1671, there appeared in Kilmaurs Court 
“Jonet Arnot, spouse to Ale.vander Arnot, when she gave her oath,” 
that she was not, in any way, influenced in her grant to her husband, 
with her own consent to Jon : Browne, Lainfoot, etc. It appears that 
John Browne was son of John Browne of Finnick, and that the payment 
of the money, borrowed by the former, was to be secured by ‘‘ye 
manshion house of Finnick,” and the lands, etc. 

The Alexander Arnot just mentioned, it appears, married the Janet 
Arnot of that ilk. This seems confirmatory of the supposition that 
the Ayrshire Arnots were originally a family of Fifeshire. Be this as 
it may, we learn from The Home of Rowcdlane, p. 33, that “ Sir Gilchrist 
Mure gave to Edward Arnott the two Finnicks for yearlie payt of ane 
pair of Gloves at S. Lawrence Chapell, and of ane paire of spures at S. 
Michaell’s Chapell, Embleames of Reddie service.” Apart from the 
“ emblems,” may not the “rent” have something to do with the trade 
of the neighbourhood ? And, not improbable, the making of spurs was a 
branch of the trade of cutlers. It will be observed that Sir Gilchrist’s 
gift must carry us back many years, prior to the date at which it is 
suggested the origin of the Ayrshire Arnots is traced. Sir Gilchrist 
died in or about the year 1280. If, therefore, the Ayrshire Arnots spring 
from Sir Gilchrist’s beneficiary, then the Ayrshire family are of a much 
earlier date than assigned to it by Paterson. On the other hand, we 
know that a John de Arnot was in possession of Lochrig in 1417, and 
from a footnote to The Home of Rowcdlane, p. 33, we are informed that in 
1497 one of the Fenwicks was acquired by “Robert Mur de Rouallan.” 
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The first notice of “Stoks” that I found in the records is dated 25111 
March 1672, when one Hugh Crealman was fined for abusing and 
striking his father, and he was also to remain in the “ Stoks ” the space 
of two hours, “ except his father limited him for a shorter tyme.” 

“Sighting” of the Marches was carried out, usually by three or four 
of the councillors ; notices of this appears in 1658 and 1686. From these 
entries we learn some place-names, such as Brigstone, Southhook, Jocks- 
thorne, Johnestane, etc., and also the name of a cutler, "William Steill. 

Quoits were a favourite game in Kilmaurs, but special laws were found 
necessary, even in that small place. On the 2nd of January 1673 the 
“ Bailzies with the Councel, having considdered the great abuse coniitted 
within the toune by playing at the Kytes by swearing and other abuses ; 
in all tymes coming, thay discharge the sd pastern to be used within any 
part of the toune, after eight at night, or in any part of ye fyve pund 
land of Kilmaures, efter the sayd tyme, under the pane of fyve pund 
scots ilk breker, and ye parent to be ansherable for the chyld and the 
master for the servand.” 

In 1646 the game of “the Dog and Cat” called for the interference 
of authority, and “ barnes ” were prohibited from playing in the “ streete.” 

Public sports and races were, however, not tabooed, so long as they 
were conducted with becoming decency. In 1674 the Court “aproves 
the running of ye race, on ye fair day, intimaone publick to be maid at 
ye fair and running of ye race.” 

It is not uncommon in our time to hear of complaints by householders 
of their neighbours’ fowls. In 1678 the Court ordered that each 
“tenementer keepe two hens and a cock,” and the officer, whose duty was 
to see the law carried out, had permission “ to mak use of what is inor.’’ 
There is, however, no information as to how the officer was to carry out 
the latter instruction. 

In the year named, it appears the Cross had become dilapidated, and 
the Court agreed “ the mending of ye tope of ye cross ” was to proceed 
with all possible diligence. 

The washing of “ lint ” in the stream seems to have been continued 
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contrary to the “Act of Parliament,” .so in 1685 the Court called the 
“ haill inhabitents ” before them ; but they did not appear, so were 
“ decerned in fyve pund scots each of them.” 

In 1695 “it was enacted that the money that is gotten for the 
C|uartering of Ardgyles souldiers. The .samen is appropriat as follows, to 
wit, that each tenement qr gave in their accompts, to have foiirtie 
shilling scots niony in full they can acclame.” Needless to say tliat 
Paterson’s History of Ayr anil Wiyton is a valuable one, but, like many 
such undertaking.s, of necessity has statements which require close 
investigation to demonstrate their absolute correctness. Cunningham, 
vol. iii.. Part 2, is, I take it, somewhat doubtful with respect to 
the disposal of Arnot’s lands, etc., in 1696. There is an entry in the 
Kilmaurs records, from which I cjuote ; the date is 21st November 1695 : 
“•Jonet Arnot, Lady Lochrig, and Ales, her husband,” produced “ane 
hertle dispone and charter following yr upon,” etc., in favour of “Eot : 
and Daniel Wilsons lawll soiies, to Robt. AVilson, in W'ardhead of 
Lochrig, and Elizabeth Wallace yr Mother, in life rent, of all and haill 
the said two maillings, of Mi'ssyd and Mosshead, with the house, yards 
and other ptinents lyaine wtin the paroclien of finick,” etc. 

This document was signed by R. Allaue, Not : publick and clerk to 
the Burgh, Janet Arnot, Hen : Boyd and John Andrew. 

The disposal of “ Lady Arnot’s life rent, of seven hundred merks of the 
Manor place or Hail of Finnicktoun etc., granted to Ja : Brown and 
others,” is duly recorded. 

A rather curious case is recounted in 1695, when Jean Campbell, “a 
vagrant pearson come laitly out of the Paroch of Paslay,” and was 
brought before the Court “ by Mr Thomson, Minister of the Gospel in 
Kilmaure.s, for carrying and producing of ane forged testimonial, as being 
sub.scribed by Mr Tho : Blackwell Minr at Paslay, and Mr Ja ; Wallace, 
Sess : clerk yr, and two elders.” The woman confessed that she paid 
“John Pinkertouu, taylor in Heughhead, of Paslay, fyfteen shilling 
scots, for ‘ forginge ’ the signatures.” This woman was put in the 
“joges” during the magistrates’ pdeasure, “afterwards to be put 
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out of the town, with tuck of drum,” and that none of the inhabitants 
“recept her heirafter under penaltie.” 

We learn, in 1699, what was paid for weaving “nyne elnes of ane 
linin weh, viz. 2ss per eln.” The year 1701 informs us that one Jean 
Smith, spouse to John Listoun, tanner in Glasgow, granted a disposition 
in favour of John Smith, Mealmaker, “of the equal half of the two 
Coatlands in Kilmares.” 

William Baird of “Cudham” was, at least in the year 1702, Chamber- 
laine to “ ye Earl of Dundonald.” This William Baird is the first that I 
find as holding the small property of Coodam ; he certainly had Sasin of 
several houses in Kilmarnock about this period, as well as elsewhere in 
Ayrshire. 

James Thomsone, Bailie of Kilmarnock in 1704, sued John Gummell, 
Maltnian in Kilmaurs, for “ twentie punds, scotts money, for bear at 
Whitsunday 1703.” 

The salary of Kilmaurs “ toun tressaurer ” was not what would be 
to-day called an e.'ctravagant one ; viz. “ fy ve punds scotts.” Previous to 
1707 the pound scots was equal to Is. 8d. of our coinage. On this basis 
8s. 4d. was the salary. It is interesting to note that the total value of 
silver in circulation in Scotland at the Union was £411,117, 10s. 9d., 
and about one-third of this was foreign money. 

Naturally one comes across some strange expressions in old records : 
at least they appear so to-day. I only quote one. In a case where a 
tenant failed to pay what was due to the minister, ilr Hugh Thomson 
of Kilmaurs, the Court ordered “John Gemill, Brewer and Maltman, 
to pay the rent,” adding, “also in reguard the defer is wholly brocken 
and drouned in debt,” he rvas to “ remove from the lands of ye sd 
tenement instantly,” etc. 

The Earl of Dundonald held considerable property in Kilmaurs. 
Neither the New Statistical Account nor Paterson’s History, I think, 
refers to this fact ; yet we have undoubted proof in the burgh records 
of Kilmaurs. In the minutes no less than fourteen persons were brought 
before the Court for the non-payment of “ teynds.’’ These fourteen 
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persons comprised tenants from various places, and of different trades. 
There was one William Broun, drummer in Kilmaurs : John Cather- 
wood, in Stewartoune, a sailor, for John Catherwood, in Ireland : James 
Mure, in Rowallane, and Marione Tod hes spouse ; George Broun, tailzour 
in Kilmarnock ; Johne Smith, cutler in Kilmaurs : James Smith, Merchd 
in Glasgow, and several more belonging to Kilmaurs and elsewhere. 

It appears that the “ Kirk ” had undergone repairs, for each heritor 
and feuar in the town had to pay seventeen shillings scots, their pro- 
portion of the cost. This was in the year 1705. 

There seems to have been a goodly proportion of beer-sellers not 
above overcharging for their beer. In 1706, six defaulters appeared at 
the Court to answer this charge, and we learn that beer was not to be 
charged more than “ twentie pennies for the pinte ” for the future, the 
malt “ being at six pund per boll, and below it.” 

The action of the bailies was at times rather summary. For instance, 
“.sitting in judgement — discerns yt in caise the sd Robert Gillies fail to 
gett, and give his bond, and cautioner for his honest behaviour for time 
coming, under the penaltie, ane hundred punds scots, yt the said Robert 
Gillies shall be expelled the sd toun of Kilmaurs at touck of drum, agst 
mcmday next four of ye clock in the afternoon,” etc. This was in 1707. 

What has been written represents, at least to a certain extent, the 
wealth of information obtainable from the study of such ancient records, 
which is rarely, if ever, found in the beaten track. Even the seeker 
after the curious, pathetic, and amusing, will find much to interest in 
these dusty records, and as an indication of the ordinary course of 
everyday life. Old burgh and church records are almost absolute 
guides on matters upon which they treat ; for the antiquarian, they 
contain facts which are oft unattainable from the ordinary sources, and 
are thus of inestimable value. These recorils very often throw a hitherto 
unknown light upon historical subjects which otherwise would be a 
matter of doubt, and many a mis.sing link in a broken chain of circum- 
stances, which has never Ijeen completed in any published history, has 
been found in such records. 
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Monday, lOth May 1909. 

W. G. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected : — 

Honorary Fellow, recommended by the Council. 

The Hon. Sir Schomberg M'Donnell, K.C.B., C.V.O., Secretary of H.M. 
Office of IVorks and Public Buildings, London. 


Fellows. 

Oswald Barclay, Inland Revenue Office, 17 Gayfield Square. 

George .1. Ewe.n-Watson, IV.S., Pembroke Lodge, Murrayfleld. 

John Malcolm, Teacher, Alexandra Cottage, Monifieth, Forfarshire. 

John Macdonald, Hotel Proprietor, Sutherland Arms Hotel, Golspie. 

William Manson, Searcher of Records, 18 Esslemont Road. 

Charles Richard Whittaker, F.R.C.S., 12 Fountainhall Road. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors ; — 

(1) By H.M. Board of IVorks, through AV. T. Oldrieve, 

F.S.A. Scot. 

Quernstone and part of another, oblong AVhetstone, and three 
Hammer-Stones, from the Broch of Clickamin, Shetland. 

(2) By J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. Scot. 

Eleven Communion Tokens of the Church of Scotland, viz. ; Culsal- 

mond M/WG; M/WC; M/IAj M/IB; and M/FE 1823; Insch 1685 
and 1854, and 2 varieties with no date; Meldrum 1745, and one with 
the figure 3, incuse, within a heptagon. 
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(3) By Archibald Cook, through J. A. Balfour, F.S.A. Scot. 
Leaf-shaped Arrow-head of pitchstone, 1^ inches in length by f of 

an inch in breadth, found at Corriegil, in Arran. 

(4) By the Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 

Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Edited by Sir 
James Balfour Paul. LL.D., E.S.A. Scot., Lord Lyon King-at-Arms. 
Yol. VIII. A.D. 1541-1546. 8vo. 1909. 

(5) By D. W. Marwick, W.S. 

The River Clyde and tlie Clyde Burghs. By the late Sir James D. 
Marwick, LL.D. With a Memoir. 4to. 1909. 

(6) By R. C. Challoner, the Author. 

An old Kilmarnock Seaside Suburb : Topographical, Historical, and 
Personal Notes on Barassie. 12mo. 1909. 

(7) By Professor Francis Pibubepont Barnard, M.A., 

F.S.A. .Scot. 

English Antiquities and the Universities: an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered on invitation to the Chair of Mediaeval Archieology in the 
University of Liverpool. 8vo. 1909. 

(8) By A. Thieullen. 

Etudes Prehistoriques — La Question des Pierres-Figures — Sculpture 
aux temps quaternaires. 8vo. 1909. 

(9) By the Adyar Library, Madras. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit ^laniiscripts in the Adyar 
Library, ^Madras. Yol. I. 8vo. 1908. 

(10) By the Danish National Museum, Historical Section. 
Drikkehorn og Solvtoi fra Middelalder og Renaissance, ved Jorgen 
Olrik. Avec un resume en Fran§ais. Fob 1909. 
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(11) By 8. G. Percival, Clifton, Bristol. 

Two Belt-buckle Mountings of bronze or brass, and a triangular 
double plate of bronze or copper riveted together having a conical 
socket at one side, from Bristol. 

(12) By David Campbell, Kirkland, Gogar. 

Charter by John Lundie, fiar of Stratherlie, to James Lundie 
younger, and Elspeth Henrison his spouse, of the parts of Stratherlie 
called The Keiris, and Damside, in the Parish of Largo, 2nd 
June 1660. 

The following purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee for the 
Museum and Library during the session, 30th November to 10th May, 
were exhibited : — 

Two bronze Palstaves or flanged Axe-heads 6 inches and 6^ inches in 
length, found together in 1906 at Craig-a-Bhoilnich, Parish of Farr, 
Sutherland. [See the previous paper by the Lev. Angus Mackay, M.A., 
Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot.] 

Leaden Badge of Charles L, found at Plewlands. 

Small Whetstone perforated, found on Howtil Farm, Tweedside. 

Stone Hammer-head, from Sandwick, Orkney, and a stone Whorl 
inscribed in Runes, both figured in tbe Proceedings, vol. x.xxii. 
pp. 320-21. 

Iron Battle-axe of the Viking period, and an iron Spear-head found in 
Orkney. 

Steatite Urn from a pre-historic grave in Westray, Orkney. 

Stone-sinker, -with groove round the sides, from Kirkwall. 

Spade-like Implement of stone, from Stromness. 

Six rude stone Implements, from Mainland, Orkney. 

Cruisie of copper, and five others of iron, one of which is square- 
shaped, from Orkney. 

A hanging Candle-holder of iron, with twisted stem, from Orkney. 
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Four Bismars, for weighing on the principle of the steelyard, 
one of ebony, the others of other kinds of commoner wood, from 
Orkney. 

A Spade, with wooden handle, the blade of bone, probably a scapula of 
a cetacean, from Orkney. 

Large Mallet, the handle of wood, the mallet-head a perforated vertebra 
of a cetacean, from Orkney. 

Urn of Drinking Cup type from Blackhills, Tyrie, Aberdeen- 
shire. [See the previous communication by J. Graham Callander, 
F.S.A. Scot.] 

Finger Eing of gold, of sixteenth centurj’, enamelled, and set with a 
diamond, dug up at Turnberry, Ayrshire (Treasure Trove). 

Socketed Axe, and a socketed Gouge of bronze, found together at 
Tynehead, Midlothian. 

Brass Candlestick and a Jet Bead, from Tweedside. 

The following Books for the Library : — Berry’s translation of Schiern’s 
Life of Bothwell; Fell’s Iron Industry of Furness; Ephenieris Epi- 
graphica, from 1875, 9 vols. ; The English Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., 
4to ; Dalton’s Scottish Army, 1661-1688; An Album of 54 Drawings 
of Scottish Antiquities, chiefly by Francis Grose ; Anderson’s Scottish 
Annals from English Chronicles ; Ashdown’s British and Foreign Arms 
and Armour ; Fox-Davies’s Complete Guide to Heraldry ; The Book of 
the Old Edinburgh Club ; Beaton’s Ecclesiastical History of Caith- 
ness ; Old Ross-shire and Scotland as seen in the Tain and Balgownie 
Documents. 

There were also exhibited : — 

By Mr Donald Mackenzie, Inland Revenue, Bonar Bridge. 

Beautifully ornamented Hammer of hornstone found at Airdens, and 
a stone Implement of unknown use found in a tumulus on Druimliadh, 
near Bonar Bridge. The ornamented stone hammer, which is of a very 
rare and beautiful type, is described and figured in a subsequent paper 
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by Dr Joseph Anderson. The other stone implement is shown of the 
actual size in fig. 1. It is made of a greyish 
serpentine and is of square columnar form in the 
under part, topped by a conically rounded upper 
part, which rises from the square portion with a 
less diameter than the side of the square, so as to 
leave a slight margin all round. The columnar 
part is 1 inch in height and | of an inch square. 

It is pierced horizontally a little above the middle 
of its height by two perforations, each J of an 
inch in diameter, which pass through from side 
to side, intersecting accurately in the centre. The Fig. 1. Stone Imple- 
conical part is | an inch in height and has a small Badh Druim- 

hole sunk vertically in the ape.x to a depth of 
about ^ of an inch. The whole surface is polished, and on the sides 
and edges of the square part are groups of faintly scratched lines, the 
meaning of which is not apparent. 
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I. 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO THE DEATH OF JAMES (THE 
ADMIRABLE) CRICHTON IN MANTUA ON 3rd JULY 1582, AND THE 
EVIDENCE AS TO THE EXISTENCE OF A CONTEMPORARY BEAR- 
ING THE SAME NAME. By DOUGL.AS CRICHTON, F.S.A. Soor. 

The mystery associated witli the tragedy by which James Crichton of 
Elioch and Cluny, better known as the Admirable Crichton, eldest son 
of Robert Crichton, Lord of Session and Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
met his death, has never been satisfactorily solved, and probably 
never will be. All the documents, or copies of them, relating to 
the subject have been examined by the present writer (who is pre- 
paring a biography of Crichton), and the most interesting of them are 
undoubtedly those which have been preserved in the archives of the 
Gonzagas, the ancient ducat family of -Mantua.* Even these — which 
have never been dealt with in any previous account of Crichton — leave 
the writer in a state of dubiety as to the precise manner in which 
Crichton met his death, but they are extremely useful in that they 
conclusively prove the date of his death, which has always been a 
disputed point, owing to the fact that there are in existence several 
poems by Jacobus Critonius Scotus, variously dated Mediolanum (IMilan), 
1584 and 1585, two and three years after the date of the death of the 
Admirable Crichton given us by Aldus iManutius in his beautiful 
“ In Memoriam ” lines, in wliich reference is made to Crichton's passing 
away in his twenty-second year. Crichton was born on the 19th of 
August 1560, and the year of his death, therefore, must have been 1582. 
Apart from this or any other evidence, the Gonzaga papers already 
mentioned definitely establish the day and year of Crichton’s death as 
3rd July 1582, and it follows, therefore, that the James Crichton who 
appeared in (Milan two or three years later was another member of the 
same great family. I shall proceed to deal with the letters in the Gonzaga 

' I take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the courtesies accorded 
me by Commendatore Alessandro Luzio, the Director of the State Archives at 
Mantua, and by Miss Jlargaret J. Robertson. 
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collection (commented upon in the ArcMrio Storino Italiano for 1886) 
concerning the death of the first Crichton, and conclude by giving the 
evidence as to the existence of the second James Crichton. 

James Crichton (the Admirable) entered the service of Giiglielmo 
Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, in the early part of February 1582. He was 
most strongly recommended in a letter written b}' Annibale Capello, 
secretary to Cardinal Luigi D’Este, to Aurelio Zibramonti, secretary to 
the Duke of Mantua. Capello stated that Crichton knew Italian, Latin, 
Spanish, French, German, Hebrew, and Chaldaic ; was well versed in 
philosophy, theology, astrology, and mathematics ; improvised verses and 
orations ; was a graceful dancer, a skilful fencer, and an accomplished 
singer and musician. On arriving in Mantua, Crichton was invited to 
prepare a scheme of fortifications for the esjdanade. He presented his 
plans, which pleased the Duke, who, by the way, took great delight in 
hearing his young proU’ge dispute with the learned friars of the 
Franciscan, Carmelite, and Dominican Orders. In these theological 
contests Crichton always came off triumiihant, leaving everybody 
astounded at his scholarship and wide knowledge, his force in attacking 
his opponents, and his promptness in defending himself. 

Crichton, who is stated to have been extremely handsome in person, ^ 
became within a very short space of time the most popular figure not 
only in the Court of Mantua, but throughout the whole town and neigh- 
bourhood. This was most displeasing to the Duke’s son and heir. 
Prince Vincenzo Gonzaga — himself a handsome youth, if one might judge 
from a copy of his portrait in the w'riter’s possession — and there seems 
little doubt that the Prince, who had been accustomed to rank first in 
everything, was aroused to jealousy, which developed into intense hatred 
of the young Scotsman, whose universal talents and prepossessing 
appearance won for their owner the esteem and admiration of all 
classes. Crichton, apparently, was well aware of the fact that he had 
an enemy, and, seemingly, more than one, in Mantua, for he complained 
to the Duke of being annoyed by men who had evinced a dislike for 

' Annibale Capello, who knew Crichton, stated that he had fair hair and blue eyes. 
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him.i The Duke requested him not to worry on that account, as so long 
as he (the Duke) was satisfied with him, no one would dare to interfere. 

It was, perhaps, only natural that Vincenzo should desire to have 
Crichton removed from Mantua, but whether or not he contemplated 
the Scotsman’s removal from this world by a process of pre-arranged 
murder cannot definitely be proved against him. But on his own 
admission, and that is all the evidence we have to proceed upon, he 
killed Crichton on this fateful night of the 3rd of July 1582. 

The news of the tragedy was immediately sent to Zibramonti, the 
Duke’s secretary, by Luigi Olivo, the Castellan at Mantua. A 
translation of the Italian reads as follows : — 

“At two o’clock in the night, just as I was on the point of getting into bed, 
I was advised that the Signor Giacomo Critonio had been mortally wounded. I 
immediately dressed myself in order to send someone to see him and to jnovide 
in so far as there was need ; but, on leaving my rooms, there came to me the 
Prince, who requested me to have the small door opened to four of his men, 
whom his highness wished to place in ambush on the lake, so that, as hi> 
highne-s told me, the Signor Critonio might not esca]>e over the walls and 
swim the lake, he having slain Hippolito Lanzone at the feet of his highness. 
I rejilied to his highne.s.s that I could not comply rvith his request, because, 
the Signor Critonio having been mortally wounded, as I had been informed, 
he was not in a condition to enable him to escape by swimming. The Prince 
then calmed down, .saying that he certainly thought lie had wounded him, but 
that he woidd not be sure. His highnes.«, then showing me his sword and 
buckler, the one bloody and dented, the other marked by .several cuts, told me 
that it came about in this wise : that, having gone in hi.s doublet with the 
said Lanzone about half-past one at night to bid good evening to the Signor 
Valeriano Cattaneo, he met one with his mantle before his face and his sword 
under hi.s arm who wanted to keep to the wall side of the road, and, thinking 
that it was the Count Langosco [Vincenzo’s groom-in-waiting], he had struck 
him down wdth his buckler, ^-ending him to the middle of the road, and passed 
on ; but, the man afore.said, having ju.ct pa^.sed Lanzone, gave the latter a stab 
in the back, so that Lanzone with hi.s sword had turned upon him, when his 
highness seeing him (Lanzone) swoon, and not knowing the cause, stepped 
forward and commenced fighting, giving and receiving cuts upon his buckler, 
until at last with a thrust he wounded his adversary, who then said : ‘Pardon 
me, your highness, for I had not recognised you.’ Nothing further happened, 
save that Lanzone, having said that he felt badly wounded in the back, had 
been helped along a few paces by the Prince, who wished to take him to be 
doctored, when he fell to the ground, and then and there died at the feet of 

' I have copies of eight of Crichton’s letters written in Italian, the originals of which 
are preserved in the Mantuan Archives. The letters indicate an ominous foreboding. 
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his highness, who recommended his soul to the care of two priests, there 
present. Whence did his highness, most grieved and in very great choler at 
having seen Lanzone dead, depart with the thought of providing against the 
escaping of the Signor Critonio ; but there has been no need for this profusion, 
for, at three o’clock in the night — just now struck — the said Signor Critonio, 
having been medicated, rendered his soul to God. It is a truly strange case, 
for, beyond the manifest danger to which the Prince has been exposed, there 
has followed the death of these two gentlemen, worthy in truth to be mourned 
by all. I have sped the bearer right awaj', so that he may arrive at daybreak, 
and I have had him given a horse to make sure of his doing so in good time. 

“ I humbly kiss the hand of your illustrious highness. 

“From Mantua, at 4 o’clock in the night of the 3rd July 1.582. 

“Your most illu.strious highness’s 

“ most obliged servant 

“ Luigi Olivo.” 

[Poslsci'fpf.] 

“ The said Signor Critonio has died in the house of Messer Hippolito Serena, 
according to what I have just heard ; Lanzone on the Strada da S. Silvestro, 
where he was wounded.” 

On the following Jay the Castellan wrote another letter, in which 
he furnished further details in the tragedy. It is also addressed to 
Zibramonti : — 

“ I wrote this night, as you will have seen the unhappy success of these 
homicides, with so much personal affliction as I did never feel over any other 
strange accident, considering the peril in which the Prince has been ; which 
has given and still gives this town so much to talk about through the false report 
that has been spread abroad that his highness was badly wounded ; beside the 
loss of the Signor Critonio— may he be in Heaven I — and the unfortunate end of 
the Signor Hippolito Lanzone, that there will be nothing to wonder at if I have 
left out any particulars, especially taking also into consideration the extrava- 
gant hour and the excessive heat. 1 say then that when the Signor Critonio 
disclosed himself, praying the Prince to jiardon him, his highness at once 
withdrew, and he (the Signor Critonio) bent his steps towards S*” Silvestro, 
the Prince thinking that Lanzone was not wounded ; wherefore, when his 
highness saw him fall at his feet, disclosing himself wounded witli a stab at 
the back ]ienetraling deep under the bone of the left .shoulder, though it did 
not pass through, dealt with a poignard by the said Signor Critonio on passing 
by him — when he saw him dead, he flew into such a rage, accompanied by exces- 
sive grief, that, having sent for some of his gentlemen and the Signor Carlo 
Gonzaga — for he was there alone and without even a lackey — he resolved by 
all means to take revenge on the jierson of the said Signor Critonio and would 
have done so had he not been made acquainted with the fact that he [Critonio] 
liad little time to live, as it proved, for he died about au hour thenee ; then his 
highness calmed down and retired to rest after having minutely narrated to 
me the whole incident, showing in what peril his life had stood ; regarding 
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vvhicli I s;iid to liis highness what seemed becoming in an Imnible servant. 
But his highness answered me that lie had gone out to bid good evening to 
the Signor Cattaneo, and that he held he had been recognised by the .Signor 
Critonio, for the hour wa.s early and the light of the moon shone bright on 
all, and hi.s higlines.s was in lii.s doublet, his face uncovered, and wore a tall 
berretta. The incident occurred where the road at the corner of the fuller’s 
workshoj) goe.- into the .street of S. Silvestro. The .Signor Critonio walked 
as far as S. Tomaso, where he sal down upon a stone, wherefrom he was lilted 
into a chair and carried to Serena’s house, where he died well dispo.sed, 
although he was almost entirely unconscious. His wound above the right 
breast was very small and not very deep, it having been made with that little 
gilt sword that the Prince iisiiallv carries, but ill-luck would have it that it cut 
across the iviin cdivi, which, be.-ides being incurable, let such a protiuence of 
blood that he wa® in.stantlv suffocated. May the Lord (lod have received him 
in glorv, a.s He had endowed him with so many rare equalities which will 
render liini uiiiique in the world. 1 have seen his writings, amongst which I 
have found three or four letters concerning the service of his highness, and I 
have retained them in niy care. An inventory has been taken of hi.s things 
and of some few nioiiie.s of hi.s, and there has been found a cruet of a liquor 
that his people here say is a very precious thing. If your highness will .so 
cominand, I will take it into my charge. I swear to you that I have .suffered 
so much in soul and body over this mo't unfortunate accident that I have 
been almost beside myself. I desired to give you thi.s little liirther aci'ount 
so as not to be reputed a man who spares his j.en. AVe may lastly say with 
one accoril that the Prince has been reborn, 'f 'inm inanu^ doiiiiiti erut tinn illn 
The blessed (lod be praised and forever. 

“ I humbly kiss your hand, recommending my.self endles,sly to your grace. 

"From Mantua, on the 4th .Inly 1.582. 

“Your mo,st obliged serv.ant, etc., 

“ Luigi Oi.ivo.” 

On learning of the unhappy occurrence, the Duke instructed Zibranionti 
to write the following letter to the Prince’s tutor, Marcello Donati : — 

“ His Highness has conimis.sioned me to write to you, for, having heard what 
has bechanced, his highness is deeply grieved for three reasons : The first, 
that the most serene Prince ha,s stained his hands with blood ; the second 
with that of a servant of his highness of such world-wide fame ; the third 
for the conijiany of Hippolito Lanzoue, because in view of the word given to 
his most serene highne.'S, his father, not to let him into his comjiany, his 
highness thinks that the world will take occasion to doubt the faith of the 
Prince. Aurelio Zibr.vjiosti. 

“Gonzaga, 4th July 1582,” 

On the following day Donati replied in self-defence to the charge of 
neglect, and called upon the Duke to make radical provisions for hi.s son’s 
future in view of the idle life led by the Prince. There are .some words 
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missing, owing to the document being corroded towards the margin. 
This is how the letter reads 

“You must have heard that I have not left luy house these six days, a 
looseness of the bowels having left me very weak that for four days .... and 
with my stomach di.sarranged beyond measure in the exce.s.sive heat by some 

. . . io which I am now attending. The sudden intelligence of the unfor- 
tunate accident befallen the Prince has in siu hwi~e upset me, that I find no 
rest either day or night. The peril in which his highness has doubly stood of 
his life i.s not of minor consideration than what I have heard from your high- 
ne.ss and written me by you ; because, if the Prince had been beliiml instead 
of 111 front he would have received the stab that Lanzone got, and if he had not 
had a shield he would have been wounded by the thrust the Scotsman levelled 
at him before recogntsing him. It cannot be denied that Lanzone was hardly 
the right sort of man to converse with his highness, being of a bestial character ; 
nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that the replying to a blow with a stab was 
a dastardly act and tbe cause of the many iiicoiivenieiices that have re.sulted 
from so grave an accident, (iod be prai.sed that the Prince is safe. It was 
not in his mind to 'tain his hands with the blood of another, much less with 
that of a .servant of the Duke ; only in .self-defence diil he wound with a 'ingle 
thrust that unfortunate Scotsman. I have not as yet seen the Prince since tins 
misadventure, but I have given him well to understand that he has met with 
this accident at the hands of the bles'cd (.JckI as a warning to conduct himself 
and live better, both more like a Christian and a Prince .... and a.s soon as I 
.see yon .... a' is becoming in an honest man .... va"al and servant, but 
I do not wish now .... to say now, before answering wliat that has to 
me. ... I have said that if the prudence of tlio Duke does not fiinl means of 
altering the ways of this son (wotild to Coil 1 s]ioke nntruo !) I fear worse 
will follow, living the life he does ; and this is >aid with all revereiiee and 
huiiulity and only out of zeal for the good of liD highness. It is public opinion 
both here and el.sewhere that tbe Prim-e permits bimself too niuih ocrupatiun 
in what he should not and none at all in what he should. 1 supplicate your 
highness to pardon my devotion. ... I am indebted to your highnes.s for this 
liberty of mine in .saving .... M.xrckli.o Dox.mo. 

“ Mantua, .oth .Inly l.i82.” 

On the 6tli of July tlie Duke instructed TeoJoro Sangiorgio, a gentle- 
man of the Court of Mantua and a member of the Ducal Council, to 
write the following letter (a reply to that of Donato) to Zibramonti, who 
had returned to Mantua : — 

“I have given In- highness to read the letter of Sig. Marcello Donato 
th.it you sent for his information, and his liiglnie'S having .seen that jiassage to 
the effect that the Prince occupies liimself too much iii what he should not 
and not at all in what he should, lies highness has told me that he has not 
failed to provide that the Prince should lie initiated into the State affairs so 
that he wouhl gain knowledge and he thus distracted from the other things 
to which he should not attend ; and m that you are a better witnes.s than 
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anybody else, since you know you have been commissioned to gi\ e him a share 
in everything, without holding anything concealed from him. You have 
seen him introduced into the councils, and he has been sent many times 
to his highness to treat with him on all those more grave things that have 
occurred since the above-mentioned commission ; and, finally, you were present 
when the said Signor Marcello spoke of this to his highness, who convinced 
him, showing him to have done in this respect all he could, wishing to give 
him (the Prince) a share in everything, save in the faculty of granting pardon 
and distributing the magistrates, which he reserves to himself and which he 
(Donato) could not deny to he most just. Whence we must draw the conclu- 
sion that if the said Prince attends to what he should not, it is not so because 
his highness (the Duke) has not done his utmost to divert him therefrom, 
though Ilia weak health has suftered, and but for which he would have kept 
him nearer to himself, and by pressing upon him a sense of responsibility of 
his acta been able to keep him on the right path. 

“ All this has his highness commanded me to write to 3 mu so that whilst you 
are near to the Prince vou may seek your opportunity of reminding him of it ; 
and, should this be discussed by anyone, please reply in conformity with the 
above. 'Teodoro Saxgioruio. 

“From Gonzaga, 6th of Jiih’ 1582.” 

Zibramonti was instructed by the Duke to invite the Capitano di 
Giustizia to prepare legal proceeding.s in the matter of the deaths of 
Crichton and Lanzone, to establish the most minute circumstances, and 
to punish the culprits. Accusations were being freely circulated against 
the Prince in Mantua, and it was very necessary to take some step which 
would counteract the influence of the sinister rumours. Vincenzo also 
insisted that a trial should be held as speedily as possible, and the 
Castellan expressed what were supposed to be the Prince’s sentiments in 
a letter to Zibramonti : — 

“The Most Serene Signor Prince lieing indisposed, the Signor Marcello 
sent me this morning to the Signor Capitano di Giustizia to tell him to 
collect mo.st minute information about the homicide committed upon the 
person of the Signor Critoiiio by his highne.-^s and by the Signor Critonio 
upon the person of the Signor Lanzone, regardless of persons, his highness 
desiring that through public note it .should transpire for evermore that what 
he has done he has done in a just cause and chivalrously ; ordering, further, 
that his sword be put in judgment, as well as that of the late Signor Critonio, 
longer bv almost a palm, together with the .'pindle-shaped dagger of same, 
blood-stained to the hilt. I have obeyed his highnes.s and found that the 
.Signor Capitano was alreadj' possessed of some few details.” 

The Capitano di Giustizia, whose name was Biagio dell’ Orso, did not 
waste anv time in preparing and submitting his report. Indeed, the 
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haste with which it was made public is in itself suggestive of the 
nervous state of apprehension which had seized upon the Gonzaga family 
and the authorities, and the latter, being more or less under the influence 
of the Duke and his son, were naturally anxious to shield the Prince 
as much as it was possible for them to do so. There are some words 
missing from the original report, which, by the way, is aildresseil to 
Zibramonti, and is as follows : — 

“ In accordance with the letter that yon write me upon the order of his 
most serene highness, I would say that besides the first visit to the two 
bodies of the gentlemen who met their death in the strife of the other night, 
Hippto. Lanzone and Giacomo Critonio, Scotsman, which I made myself 


where I found to be true all that the notary on duty, Jtilian, ha.s .... as per 
the deposition of his own visit, i.e. that the signor Lanzone .... with a single 


wound under the bone of the left shoulder .... by the stroke of a dagger 
penetrating in towards .... by a palm, which much is measured by the 
blood stains upon the prohibited spindle-shaped dagger of the Scotsman — 
and of which wound there, at little distance from the .spot of the strife, he 
fell dead at the feet of the Prince. The Scotsman has a thrust on hi.« right 
side above the teat penetrating five inches .straight in (as is evident from the 
measurement of the blood stains ui«in the point of the little sword of the 
Prince) received in the same atfray and from which he fell before arriving 
at the house of Me.'ser Hippolito della Serena, whither he was going to be 
doctored, and whence he was carried to the house where he breathed his 
last. 

“I have furthermore derived information of the matter from several wit- 
nesses in accordance with the duties of my ofiice, and there is only wanting 
the confession of the Prince, which, from what I have .seen declai'ed m the 
writings of the C’astellan, I see conforms with the trial, and that from everv- 
thing it IS acknowledged to have been an acchlental fray, the one partv not 
knowing the other until after the unhappy success of the wounds ; and that 
all the information is well disposed in favour of hi.s highncs.s’ doings m this 
affair ; and that there reasonably follows his accpiittal and liberation for 
justice’ sake, always provided that his highnei-s be so content both to repress 
every sini.ster ojiinion of the world, as also to remove from his most serene 
person every stain that the [evil] deeds of men are wont to bring to those who 
commit them. The harsline.ss and peril of the affray and its con.seijuences 
denote its character, seeing that, of tin ee, two are dead. The grace of God, 
moreover, in pre.serving his highness without injury in so strange a case is 
recognised from the impetus and terribleness of the .Scotsman, the weak sword 
of the Prince more for peace than for war, and more for ornament than for 
dispute, .shorter by five inches than his adversary's and all notched and ill- 
conditioned : wherefore must we all be most obliged to the goodness of God 
and with this I remain the servant of vour highness, whom God preserve in 
happiness. ‘ The C.apir.txo di GirsTiziA. 

“From Mantua, the 6th July 1582." 
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The Prince, according to Giovanni Battista Intra, was everywhere 
reputed to have been guilty of wilful murder. In vain did the Duke’s 
agents busy themselves contending against the accusations that were 
freely indulged in. Alessandro Bianchi, the Bishop of Osimo, and Lord 
Chamberlain to the Gonzagas, white passing through various towns in 
Italy on the Duke’s service, wrote to the Prince telling him of the 
censures that were being passed upon him. Vincenzo, in reply, gives 
his version of the unfortunate occurrence. This is what he writes : — 

“ Illustrious and Reverend Sir, — I thank 3 'ou for the loving admonishment 
you give me with j'oura of the 17th of this month ; knowing that it has been 
dictated by that goodwill which j’ou have always held and hold for m\' w'el- 
fare ; and in order that you ma\’ know the truth about the unfortunate 
circumstance which befel me, and be able also to tell it to whom you may 
think fit, and thereby refute who elsewise should go about narrating this affair, 
I will tell you in detail how it happened. It was in this wise. One of these 
evenings taking fresh air about the town, about one o’clock in the night, and 
having with me Messer Hippolito Lanzone, a gentleman of this town, in whose 
humours I found much gusto, I met by chance James the Scotsman, and 
thinking that it was the Count Langosco, my grooni-in-waiting, whom he 
resembled in stature, 1 went to knock him in jest, but, on coming near, I 
observed it was not he, and, therefore, putting my buckler, which I had 
shouldered, before mj- face, I jassed on, leaving the Scotsman suspicious ; 
and he, .seeing Lanzone (in like manner ha\'ing his buckler before his face) 
follow, tried to pass him at the w'all side and, having done so, drove into 
his shoulders his dagger to the hilt. Whereat both did take to arms ; but 
Lanzone being mortally wounded, he could not defend himself ; therefore I, 
hearing the uproar, seizing hold of mj' sword, turned towards the noise, and 
the Scotsman not recognising me at first sight, aimed at me a great cut and a 
thrust, W'hich I parried with my buckler, and mj'self levelling a thrust at the 
Scotsman — which he tried to parry with his dagger, but through being im- 
petuous could not — he got wounded in the chest, and having recognised me, 
commenced begging for hi.s life. I left him and returned to mj' companion, 
who, I found, could hardl}' stand upon his legs ; and when I would support 
him he fell before me dead. It has truly been a case of pure misadventure, 
and if I had had to do with an\' but a barbarian, so much evil would not have 
resulted. I am sorrr' that the most illustrious Monsig™ Farnese, my uncle and 
lord, has felt displeasure at this my unforeseen misfortune, though I do hope 
that, uiiderstancling my justification, he will thank God that the thing has 
had end with the salvation of my life, placed in not little danger by the 
barbarity of that w'retch, whom God forgive, and relieve jmur most illustrious 
highness of the gout. To which end I heartily offer and recommend my self. 

“From Mantua, the 27th Julj- 1582. 

“ (Signed) The Prince of Mantua.” 

(II Principe di Mantova.) 
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Much to the Prince’s annoyance, the gossiping continued, the 
scandal became more virulent as the days went by, and it was scarcely 
surprising that Vincenzo should desire to quit Mantua for a time. He 
therefore asked permission of his father to go to Ferrara, and forwarded 
the request along with a letter to Zibranionti which reads as follows : — 

“ Guido, my groom-in- waiting, has reported to me all that it has pleased my 
father I should be told, which I will lay much to heart, and for the future his 
highness will know from the results how much he has been able to achieve in 
me by his commandments ; therefore, in my name, you will present to his 
highness what is herewith enclosed, and by word of mouth you will bear 
witness to him that it was never in my thoughts to disserve or give any dis- 
pleasure to his highne.ss, and if I have held a different course in regard to 
Hippolito, it has only been because his humour pleased me greatly and I found 
solace therein ; nor have I thought to otfend his highness in this, — and that 
for the future I will have greater care of what I am about, both in order to 
give contentment to his highne.'^s, a.s for the salvation of my life, — enlarging 
on this particular according as you shall judge convenient ; and since I should 
be glad to retire from here, so as to hear this incident talked about no more, [as 
it has been] to my great displeasure, 1 will willingly hear from you whether it 
is well that before my departure for Ferrara I should come to kiss the hands 
of his highness, or whether it is better that 1 go straight away. I wait voiir 
advice, and meanwhile hope that his highness will deign to grant me leave, 
enabling me to go to Ferrara with his good grace and farewell. 

“ All yours, 

“From Mantua, end of July 1582. The Prince ok M.tNTU.v.” 


It may be of interest to contrast Vincenzo’s story of the encounter 

with the hitherto generally acce[)ted version of the manner in which 

Crichton met his death. Thom.as Dempster, a doctor of Divinity, 

writing in 1604 {The Pamons of the Mimte in Generali) says : — 

“ I remember that when I was in Italy there was a Scottish gentleman of 
most rare and singular parts, who was a retainer to a Duke of that countrey • 
he was a singular good Scholler and as good a souldier : it chanced one niJlit 
the young Prince, either ui)on some spleene, or false suggestion, or to try the 
Scot’s valour, met him in a place where hee was wont to haunt, resolviim either 
to kill, wound or beat him, and for this effect conducted with him two” of the 
best Fencers he could finde ; the Scot had but one friend with him ; in fine a 
quarrell is pickt, they all draw, the Scot pre.sently ranne one of the Fencers 
thorow, and killed him in a trice, with that he bended his forces to the Prince 
who fearing lest that which was befallen his Fencer might happen upon himselfe’ 
he exclaimed out instantly that he was the Prince, and therefore willed him to 
looke aboute him what he did : the Scot jierceiving well what hee was, fell dowm 
VOL. XLIII. 20 
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upon Ms knees demanding pardon at his hands, and gave the Prince his naked 
rapier, who no sooner had received it, but with the same sword he ranne him 
Ihorow to death.” 

Sir Thomas Urquhart tells a similar story in his Jeioel (published 
1630), and it is just possible that he may have read Dr Wright’s book. 
Apart from this particular incident, it is difficult to take Urquhart 
seriously, and his narrative of the events in Crichton’s life, lacking 
corroboration as thej’ do, must be rejected as evidence. 

It will be noticed that the accounts of the tragedy given in the 
Gonzaga letters do not agree in every particular. The present writer 
has no intention of passing judgment : the letters and the facts as to the 
personal character of the parties speak for themselves. 

Crichton’s body was left in Serena’s pharmacy awaiting burial. No 
order, however, came from the Court of IMantua, and Crichton’s servants, 
who were without money, placed him in a well-tarred coffin and had him 
buried privately in the neighbouring church of San Simone. The people 
of ^lantua were indignant at this shameful abandonment of one who had 
been so popular in the town, and in a letter to Zibramonti, the Castellan 
refers to the universal feeling of regret and disgust. His note is as 
follows : — 

“ It seems that the people are left little satisfied that the body of the Signor 
Critonio has been taken into S. Simone privately and almost as if abandoned ; 
rather should I say amazed, seeing besides, that he was of his highness’s 
Council ; therefore let his highness think — Cntonio being still in a tarred 
coffin — whether it were well that remains so rare .should be left in such wise 
abandoned, having at least regard for the rare gifts of his soul, and not for 
the error committed ; for, a little before death, he said again and again that 
he asked pardon of the Serene Prince, .shewing himself very penitent.” 

But nothing was done, and Crichton’s remains were left, as they had 
Vjeen laid, among the tombs of the ancient church. 

And now, having dealt with the Gonzaga papers, we may attempt a 
solution of the mystery as to the appearance of a .fames Crichton, a 
Scotsman, in Milan in the years 1584 and 1585. We have been enabled 
to date the Admirable Crichton’s death indisputably, and as heretofore 
he has been credited with the poems of another James Crichton, we will 
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attempt to examine the evidence as to the latter. So far as the poems 
are concerned, it will he sufficient to name only two of them. One, 
printed in 1584, laments the death of Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, the 
title being as follows : — 

“ Eijicedium llluslrissiini et Reverendissimi cardinalis Caroli Boromei, ah 
.Tacobo Critonio, Scoto, rogatu clarissimi siimmaqiie in optimum pastorem 
suum pietate viri Joannis Antonii Magii Mediolanen proximo post obitum 
die exaratum. Mediolina : ex typographia Pacifici Pontii MDLXXXIIII.” 

The other poem, dated 1585, is addressed to Sforza Brivius, chief 
magistrate of Milan, congratulating him on his appointment to that high 
office. 

Accepting, as we must, the evidence of the letters in the Gonzaga 
collection that the Admirable Crichton died on the night of 3rd July 
1582, and with the epicedium and the congratulatory lines before us, we 
here have proof of the existence of another James Crichton, who was in 
Italy shortly after the death of his celebrated namesake, and may have 
been there even at the time of the tragedy. Further and more conclusive 
evidence as to this second James Crichton is furnished by Bernardini 
Baldini,! a contemporary Milanese author, who addresses to James 
Crichton, whom he designates “the .survivor,” some Latin verse, in 
which, referring to the Admirable Crichten, he says, “ Thy kinsman, 
Crichton, in past years was an ancestral honour of the world.” 

Baldini, in a second poem entitled “ On the Murder of James Crichton,” 
dilates upon the Admiraljlo Crichton's remarkable accomplishments and 
his tragic death. A translation of these lines may be given thus : 

“ Crichton, born in a rough and cold region which the Scot and 
barbarian - holds, spoke Greek like a man bred at learned Athens, and 
he spoke Latin words like a I.atin man ; when he spoke Tuscan you 

* BcnwrcUniBahUni lususad M. Antonium Bahlinumfratris filium. Mediolani 
extyp. P. Pontii 1586. I have not come across a copy of this in Great Britain, but 
one is preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

" It was customary at this period for Italian writers to describe foreigners as 
“barbarians,” and the term need not be regarded in the nature of an aspersion 
upon our Scottish ancestors. 
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would swear in wonder that he was sprung from Tuscans, and had 
lived in those parts. He expressed the great Teutons with a Teutonic 
mouth, and his French tongue proved [seemed to prove] him of French 
descent. He knew the meaning of Aristotle and the Greek doctrines 
and the counsels of the God.s and the notes of Homer. It is no small 
task to describe in other ways his talents and words worthy of a god. 
Alas ! he had not completed twenty -two years — handsome, of royal 
blood, a soldier, a knight — when a wicked hand cut off his poetic life. 
From that hour the hero sits for ever with the heavenly choir.” 

Crichton the Survivor acknowledges Ealdini’s tribute to his famous 
kinsman — “Because thou inonrnest the bitter death of Crichton, con- 
nected with me by illustrious blood, thou art thyself dearer to me.” 


11 . 


TWO INCISED SLABS . ATFOVERAN, ABERDEENSHIRE, AND OATHLAW, 
FORFARSHIRE. By F. C. EELES, F.S.A. Scot., F.R. Hist. S. 

While the early Christian monmnents of Scotland have been described 
and illustrated with e.xhaustive fulness, and while the more elaborate 
class of mediffival monuments has received what may be called a fair 
share of attention, there are two groups of stone memorials which have 
been undeservedly neglected, though in different degrees. The first is 
the large class of cross-bearing stones of niedieeval date which succeeded 
the early monuments of definitely Celtic character. The second group 
is that of mediaeval slabs, incised or carved in low relief, which seem to 
have occupied much the same place in the monumental art of Scotland 
as brasses did in that of England. 

In the following notes an attempt is made to describe two of the most 
remarkable of these slabs.* 

^ Leaving out of cousideratioii the raoiiumeiits of the West Highlands, which form 
a separate class, incised slabs at the following places may be noted as having already 
been illustrated : — Creich, David Barclay and Helena Douglas, 1400-1421, in Russell 
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Foveran. 

This line slab (fig. 1), which unhappih’ is cracked across the middle, is 
lying on a modern base in the south part of the churchyard of Foveran 
near the mouth of the Ythan in East Aberdeenshire. It is of a hard 
greyish sandstone, perhaps from Iklorayshire. It is 7 feet 31 inches long, 

3 feet 4'- inches broad, and 5i inches thick. It bears the incised figures 
of two knights in armour, and is traditionally said to represent two of the 
Turings of Foveran. In a paper in Arehcnologia Scotica, vol. iii. p. 14, 
where there is a very inadequate sketch of the stone (pi. 3, fig. 4), which 
was read in 1823, James Logan writes: — 

“ The old church had an aisle on the south side, which is still inclosed 
with a low wall, and contains an old slab stone, in memory of Sir 
Alexander and Samuel Forbes, formerly lairds of Foveran. ... If it 
really belongs to the Forbeses, I am puzzled at the arms represented.” 

This aisle evidently still existed about 1730, as Alexander Keith in his 
View of the Diocese of Ahenteen- says, “Foveran has an aisle for the 
Turings of Foveran.”^ 

These figures are shown standing under a simple form of canopy not 
unlike a window, with two trefoil-headed lights under a single four- 
centred ogee-headed arch crocketed on the outside. The inscription has 
never been finished : it begins “ ►f* Hie : lacet- ” and then stops abruptly. 
The middle panel of the tracery contains a shield charged with a bend, 
and there is anotlier smaller one outside the canopy on the left side of 
the stone. This slab, like other similar monuments, was undoubtedly 

Walker, Pre-Reformation Churches of Fife ; Aberi! nlrjie {low reMeT), Sir Wm. Oliphant, 
late fourteenth ceiiturj-, in Proc. Roc. Ant. Scot., vol. x.vxix. p. 361 ; Dundrenaau, 
Patrick Douglas, cellarer of Dundrennan (low relief), 1480, ibid., p. 366 ; a nun, 1440, 
ibid., p. 367 ; Lonyforgan, John Galychtly and Mariot his wife, 1401, ibid., vol. 
xxxiv. pp. 463-6 ; Kinkcll (Aberdeenshire), Gilbert Greinlaw, 1411, ibid., vol. xii. 
pi. viii. 

- Collcctioiis for a. History of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banf, Spalding Club, 
Aberdeen, 1843, p. 364. 

= For the family of Turing sec W. Temple, The Thaiiage of Fermnrtyn, Aberdeen, 
1894, p. 565. 
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painted of old, and further charges on the shield and even the completion 
of the inscription may very likely have been painted. 

The figures, tvhich are drawn with a good deal of spirit, are .slightly 
turned towards each other, and their hand.s are clasped in prayer. They 
are girded with swords, and one has the addition of a small dagger. 
There are slight differences in the armour, but the type is that wdiich 
prevailed late in the fourteenth and early in the fifteenth centuries. The 
bascinets are high and pointed, and the camails of mail e.xtend very low 
and cover the shoulders. The swords are of large size, and are sheathed ; 
in the rightdiand figure the buckle on the belt is shown, and the end of the 
belt is wound round the sheath of the sword. Slight differences between 
the armour of the two figures may be noted, especially at the elbows anil on 
the insides of the legs. Scrolls, no doubt originally painted with inscrij)- 
tions, are represented near the faces of the figures, but not issuing from 
their mouths. 

Oath LAW. 

This slab (fig. 2), now carefully preserved within the modern pari.sh 
church of Oathlaw, was until recently lying in the corner of a field on, or 
close to, the site of the old church of Finhaven or Finavon.i It is of local 
red sandstone, has been broken across in several jilace.s, and a .small jiiece 
is missing from one side. It bears tbe figure of a priest in eucharistic 
vestments, and an inscription runs round the edge between the lines that 
generally form a border in slabs of this class, b nfortunately the piece 
of the stone which contained the second half of the surname is mis.sing. 
The inscription is as follows ; — 

Hie 0 iacet 0 honora 

bilis 0 vir 0 dns 0 recherd” 0 breic[h 1] .... vicarius 
de 0 fynnevyn 0 qui 0 
obiit 0 2" 0 dieO 

1 The church was rebuilt about 13S0 by Sir Alexander Lindsay of Glenesk, who gave 
the living to Brechin Cathedral as the [irebend ot a canon. In the early jiart of the 
seventeenth century a new church was built in the western part of the jiarish on the 
site of an old chapel of St Mary, and the parish thereafter became known as Oathlaw. 
The present church was built in 1815. No remains of the old church of Finavon exist. 
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It has never been finished. On mediieval monuments erected in the 
lifetime of the persons thej' commemorate unfinished inscriptions are 
common, the blank space left for the date of death never having been 
filled in. But in this case the inscription breaks off after the day of 
the month was added. The figure is represented with the head resting 
on a cushion which has tassels at the corners, and the hands are folded 
on the breast. 

This monument has been noticed and illustrated, though in a rather 
unsatisfactory manner, by Jervise in his Epitaphs and Inscriptions in the 
North-East of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 334-5. His suggestion that the name 
of the vicar represented may have been Bruce is due to his mistaking the 
apparel of the albe for a shield with the Bruce arms, to which it has 
really very little resemblance. The name seems to have been Breich ; 
but it is impossible to do more than guess what it was, as so much of it 
is gone. 

The vesting of the figure presents several peculiarities. Tliese do not, 
however, form as much guide to the date as one might have hoped ; for, as 
far as is known at present, there is little or nothing to form a standard of 
comparison. The straight hair, cut straight along the forehead, but left 
rather long at the sides, is suggestive of the end of the fifteenth century 
or beginning of the sixteenth. The general character of the vestments 
is undoubtedly late, and would support this date or even a later one. 
But the black-letter inscription and the medallions at the corners of the 
slab have not the apjmarance of being later than the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

Looking at the vestments in detail, we may note that neither amice 
nor stole are shown. This is mo.st lik(dy due to carelessness. Apparels 
for amices are universal in Scottish inventories as in English. All English 
pictures show them, and they also appear in most Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, although in a peculiar short form visible at the back only. But 
even in these latter, as in the case of the unapparelled amices in late 
medieval French miniatures, the amice itself is large and ])rominent. 
In the figure before us there is only a suggestion of something like a 
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small collar visible on one side, and this is far narrower than any apparel 
would be. It looks as if the sculptor left the upper part of the figure 
till last, and then found there was only just room for the face after 
finishing the upper part of the chasuble. It will he noted that there is 
no space for the neck, and that the crown of the head touches the border 
at the top of the slab. 

The omission of the stole is not uncommon in effigies, and probably 
results from its often being worn in such a way as not to show beneath 
the chasuble. This might be caused by the ends hanging near each 
other in the middle, or by the centre of the stole being thrown rather 
far over the wearer’s shoulders instead of being kept close to the neck. 

The albe is remarkably full and large, both in the skirt and in the 
sleeves. It is larger and fuller than the albes shown on most English 
brasses and effigies and on the effigies of canons in Aberdeen Cathedral. 
There appears to have been a tendency to increase the size of the albe 
and its sleeves in the sixteenth century, just at the time when the 
cutting away of the sides of the chasuble began. The disuse of apparels, 
particularly on the sleeves, commenced at the same time ; and we may 
note that although there is an apparel on the skirt of this albe none are 
shown on the sleeves. The fragment of the lower part of an effigy, in 
low relief, of a priest at Parton, Kirkcudbrightshire, shows no apparel on 
the skirt of the albe, and the same is the case with some examples in the 
West Highlands. 

The maniple is long and straight, and the fringe appears to have a 
knotted heading. It is worn unusually far up the arm, close to the 
elbow. This is another late characteristic. Mediaeval practice was 
generally to wear the maniple just above the wrist, almost at the end of 
the albe sleeve ; in more modern times on the Continent the tendency 
has been to wear it near the elbow. 

The chasuble is full and loose, long in front and fairly pointed ; but it 
is much shorter over the arms than the average Gothic chasuble, such, for 
example, as those shown in most of our remaining effigies, which generally 
seem to be of earlier date, or in English representations. There is a 
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broad 'F-shaped orphrey with a branching floral design of conventional 
character. This orphrey is wider than those on the earlier type of 
chasuble, and is reminiscent of the orphreys in certain foreign examples. 
The chasuble has no border. The average chasuble of the English 
parish priest as shown on brasses has a border, but seldom any orphrey, 
and it is much larger at the sides and comes farther down the arms. 

That a type of chasuble with the sides cut away came into u.se in 
Scotland before the Keformation is shown by the f<illowing descriptions 
of older vestments in an inventory of Aberdeen Cathedral in 1549 ; 

“Una capella veterum more ampla et lata .... continens casulam 
amplam. . . . ’ 

“Similis vetus capella ampla veterum more vt supra. . . .” 

“Alia vetus similiter capella .... habens tantum vnam casulam 
amplam et latam. . . 

How the chasuble represented on this Fiuavon stone is probably a sort 
of cross between the ordinary full mediteval vestment described in these 
extracts from the Aberdeen inventory and the more cut-down vestment 
in contrast with which the writer designates the older form as ampla et 
lata. That the development of stiff embroidery which made it difficult 
to move the arms freely gradually caused the tiegradation of the shape of 
the chasuble on the Continent is well known, and can be traced in foreign 
pictures and effigies. It never seems to have reached England, or at 
least not to any extent. But its effects in Scotland may be seen in the 
chasubles represented on many of the monuments in the 'West Highlands,^ 
and on the figures of bishops on the Guthrie bell,® the decoration of 
which is very Celtic in character though late in date. It is more than 
doubtful if these AVest Highland effigies represent the form of vestments 
used elsewhere in Scotland, however. AVest Highland ecclesiastical art 
was strongly Celtic, and very local in character, as long as it existed, and 

^ Regisfruin EpUcopatus Ahcrthiif'nsis, Edinburgh, 1845, vol. ii. p. 189. 

- See R. C. Graham, The Carved Stones of Islaijy Glasgow, 1895 ; and Jas. 
Drummond, Sculptured Monuments in Iona and the fFe-^t Highlands^ Edinburgh, 
1881 ; and T. P. White, Architectural Sketches in Seotlaivl, Edinburgh, 1873. 

Proc. Soc. A nt. S'-ot. , vol. i. 
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the shape of chasuble shown in West Highland effigies appears to have 
been peculiar to the district, and only to have agreed with forma used 
elsewhere in the mere fact of being cut away at the sides. These 
chasubles are so reduced at the sides as to show nearly the whole arm 
ill a few cases ; but the sharp point and iF orphreys of the Gothic form of 
the vestment are retained, the orphrey v'ery often branching below as 
well as above. It may be that chasubles in the East of .Scotland, such as 
that oil the stone under consideration, were afterwards cut away into the 
form shown in the West Highland figures, but it is far more probable 
that they were akin to the Low Country vestments of the day. The 
cutting away of the sides of the chasuble on the Continent was generally 
accompanied by more or less reduction of the length back and front, 
making the ends more square than round or pointed, as may be seen in 
the Roman chasuble of the present day.' 

' On the Continent at the present day chasubles of various shajies are in use. 
Although most of them are more or less stitlened and cut down, and in many oases 
have something the appearance of sandwich-boards, national and even local vaiieties 
of form are very distinct. See Joseph Hraun, Die lilunjische Gewamluny, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1907, for the fullest treatment of the whole subject. 

The present writer may perhaps he allowed to refer to an atteinjit to deal a little 
more fully with West Highland ecclesiastical effigies which he has made in connection 
with a description of an effigy at Shiskine, Arran, for the forthcoming Duolc of Arran. 
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III. 

NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF TWO STONE COFFINS AT 
PITKERRO, WITH NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF STONE CISTS. By ALEXANDER HUTCHESON, F.S.A. Scot. 

On 5tli December 1902, while workmen were digging a drain from 
a new lodge at the south entrance gateway to Pitkerro House, near 
Broughty Ferry, the property of Lieut. -Col. Douglas Dick, a stone coffin 
was uncovered. It lay at a distance of 15 yards north from the public 
road to Ivingeiinie, and about 140 yards east from the lodge. I got 
early intimation of it, and lost no time in visiting the place, which I 
did within a few hours after the discovery was made. Unhappily, the 
workmen had by that time cleared out the contents with a sjiade ; other- 
ways the coffin was undisturbed. 

The coffin, hereinafter referred to as No. 1, was of the full-length 
tapered type, formed of thin slabs of stone set on edge, three stones to 
the length of each side ; the ends, each of a single stone ; the stone 
which formed the foot being slightly sloped outwards as in the modern 
coffin of wood. It measured internally on floor 5 feet 7| inches long, 
18 inches wide at head, 16 inches wide at centre, whence it tapered 
more rapidly to a width of 8 inches at foot. In this resjrect it differed 
from, and doubtless took precedence of, the common form of this type of 
coffin, which is widest at shoulders and tapered to both ends like the 
modern -wood coffin. The coffin was 12 inches deep internally. It had 
14 inches of soil above it, of which 6 inches wmre vegetable soil, so that 
it w'as entirely sunk in the subsoil, a yellowish clay. Apparently the sides 
had been first set in the soil (a feature which apparently existed through 
the various types, and characteristic of the next example to be noticed), 
then the sole, formed of several pieces of similar thin pavement, had 
been put in. The covers, doubtless of similar slabs, were amissing, 
having probably been removed or broken in ploughing, which may have 
led to an investigation being made at that time. This seemed evident 
from w'hat fragments of bones there were being all broken up and mixed 
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with the earth which filled the coffin,^ which lay in a line slightly south 
of west and north of east and with the head towards the west. It 
would therefore seem to be assignable to Christian times, but there is 
here no tradition of a church or burying-ground. 

The other coffin, No. 2, a more remarkable one, was seen by me on 
13th September 1906, but had been discovered a day or two before. 
Unfortunately for the interests of antiquarian research, like the previous 
example, it had been cleared of its contents before my visit. 

It was also of the fulldength tj'pe, 5 feet 10 inches long internally, 
12 inches deep, and of a uniform width of 15 inches. It lay almost due 
east and west. 

Human ])oiies were got in it, as evinced by a jaw-bone (which, however, 
when I saw it, had lost the teeth), a bit of a skull, and a quantity of other 
bones in a more or less fragmentary condition, betokening a burial by 
inhumation. I made a careful search amongst the earth said to have 
been taken out of the coffin,- but failed to find any other relics of the 
burial. 

I come now to deal with two very remarkable features of this coffin. 
First, the slabs forming the sides were each of a single stone of the full 
length of the coffin, very thin, not more than 1| to If inches in thickness, 
of sufficient depth everywhere to tail down into the subsoil below the sole 
of the coffin, one of the sides, that on the north, being 22 inches at its 
greatest width. Both of the .side slabs were perfectly smooth and straight 
on the inner .sides and along the top edge, indeed so much so as at first to 
suggest artificial polishing ; but, after careful examination, I came to the 
conclusion that the ajiparent polish and level surface were due to 
natural cleavage of a favourable example of the grey pavement stone of 
the district. The ends, as usual, were each of a single stone, large 
enough to tail downwmrds, like the .sides, into the subsoil, and wide 
enough to project at each end beyond the side slabs. The foot slab 

' This vva-, mentioned by the workmen. 

The contents had been shovelled over the hank and fell amongst the loose 
material which sloped away below, so that search was almost hopeless. 
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was not sloped. Second, the bottom of the coffin was formed of two 
slabs, laid close at the joining, but here another remarkable feature was 
disclosed. The constructors, apparently unable to find a stone of the 
necessary uniform width to fill exactly the space between the side slabs — 
and these, as I have said, projected downwards into the sobsoil — had re- 
sorted to a pinching-off process along one edge to adjust the stone to the 
position it was designed to occupy ; but the cutting, if it can be correctly 
so described, exhibited no tool-marks, only such pincbing-off as could be 
accomplished in a rude way by repeated strokes with another bit of 
stone held in the hand as a tool, but even this, rude as it is, is the first 
and only instance I have come across of an apparently intentional 
artificial reduction of a stone in any composite stone cist or coffin. 

The cover was broken and partially removed before my visit, and I 
had no means of knowing whether it had been in one slab or more, but 
the portion that remained, equal to about half the length, was in one 
piece and projected well beyond the sides, and with rough edges. 

This is the highest type of composite full-length eolfiii I have met 
with in a fairly large experience and observation of all the recorded 
Scottish types, the sides being composed each of a single slab of uniform 
thickness, and with a close-fitting sole pinched off at edges to suit it to 
its place, all evidently carefully selected with practically smooth faces 
towards the interior and straight upper edges. I cannot think it 
possible to produce anything better from such materials ; and I desire to 
express my indebtedness to Col. Douglas Dick for sending me notice of 
the discovery of this cist, and accompanying me to point out the site. 

The cist rvas found 2 feet 3 inches below the surface in the highest 
part of an irregular, longitudinal mound of stony clay, which was 
being excavated for road-making purposes, about 300 yards to the 
northwards of Pitkerro House, and led to the discovery of the cist. 

Several fairly large boulders, in no recognisable order, lie on the 
surface of the mound a short distance to the eastward ; but as they are 
grouped within a small area, and in the near neighbourhood of the cist, it 
seems to suggest the desirability of a further examination of the mound. 
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The place-name, Pitkerro, suggests a Celtic origin, and there is a place 
called Kerro-stone, a little to the north, but nothing could he learned of 
any standing-stone to give colour to that name. 

In a review of the chronological sequence of stone cists, one is at a 
loss where to place this example. It seems to demand a type for itself, 
of which it is so far the sole instance. The parallel sides and perpen- 
dicular footstone would place it earlier than coffin No. 1 noticed in this 
[)aper, which again, as I have remarked, would seem to take precedence of 
the type of coffins widest in the middle and tapering to both ends, 
which last form is clearly ascribable to Christian times. The available 
information is as yet very scanty, scarcely any observer thinking it 
worth while giving such details as are hero desiderated. 

Before proceeding further in this inquiry, I would refer to a recent 
discovery at Leuchars, Fifeshire, dealt with earlier in the present session 
in a paper to the Society by Mr William Keid, F.S.A. Scot. There a 
number of stone coffins were found in ground assignable to a Christian 
settlement, presumably of pre-Norman times. 

The coffins were placed close together, were orientated, full-length, 
parallel-sideil, several stones to the length, vertical footstone, and not 
paved in the Ituttom. Their chief peculiarity was their uncommon width, 
2 feet 10 inches to 3 feet, associating them, except in the feature of 
orientation, with the known full-length burials of pagan times in 
Scotland, and differentiating them from the tapered cists of later times 
not more than half their width. 

How are we to account for this great width of the Leuchars coffins ? 
Fortunately, quite recently, in Orkney, a discovery has been made which 
seems to supply the answer, in a burial suggesting the transition from 
the short to the long cist. In the end of August 1907, as Mr James 
.Mackenzie was digging for stones at the quarry of Howe, Herston, he 
came upon a stone coffin with human remains — almost a complete 
skeleton, with skull and teeth. 

The cist consisted of two large flagstones at each side, two on the 
top, and one at each end, while the bottom was rock. The length of 
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this stone box was 6 feet ; the width and height were the same, 2-| feet ; 
while it was found about 4 feet below the surface. The body seems to 
have been placed not longways but crossways in the coffin, as if half 
doubled up.i 

It is perhaps impossible to discriminate between pagan and Christian 
burial. Dr Joseph Anderson, in an exhaustive paper published in the 
Proceedings so long ago as 1876,” has dealt with the evidences of pagan 
burial in Christian times. 

The doubled-up form of burial may have been practised in Christian as 
well ns in pagan times.® That it was more a characteristic of pagan burial 
we must, however, believe. And, if we are to receive the evidence of the 
Orkney cist, vvhich there seems no reason to set aside, it may point to a 
time when the long stone coffin had become an established fashion, but 
yet retained the width and depth of the short cist, and so was capable of 
receiving a doubled-up interment. This seems to be not an e.xtravagant 
suggestion. The changes in burial customs would take place very slowly, 
and with many recessions to former usages. Kemble, dealing with this 
line of thought, remarks, “ I find no great difficulty in the supposition 
that here and there a professed Christian may have been dispatched on 
his long journey more pagaiwnim, simply because no Christian priest 
happened to be by to prevent it.” He further mentions the discovery of 
two graves at Winster, Derbyshire, which, from the grave-goods enclosed, 
were to be attributed to the period from the fifth to the eighth century 
A.D., each containing a skeleton lying on its right side with the knees 
drawn up and the head pointing to north-cast. {Hone Ferules, pp. 99, 
104-105.) 

The Leuchars cists might therefore represent a step lower down in the 
•scale, as preserving the extreme width, but not the depth, of the Orkney 
example, pointing to a period when the doubled-up burial had been finally 
abandoned, so far as concerned the full-length cist. 

* Saga-book of the Viking Club, April 1908. 

- Proceedings, vol. .\i. pp. 363-88. 

® Appendix to the Preface, Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of ^cotlaad, vol. ii. p. lx. 

VOL. XLIII. 21 
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I cannot help thinking this great width of the Leuehars cist is a very 
remarkable and noteworthy feature, pointing to a very early form of 
cist, and I am inclined to consider these Leuehars cists as one of the 
earliest forms of Scottish Christian Imrial yet recorded. 

The effect of the foregoing considerations is to suggest that, as the 
douhled-up form of burial came to be disused, a step in the change of 
form of the coffin would be a reduction in the width. 

In a former paper 1 attempted a chronological sequence of types.' I 
would now propose to substitute the following, based on the considera- 
tions raised in the present paper and extended to include all the recorded 
types of undressed stone cists. 

First . — The short cist, rudely rectangular, usually one stone to each 
of the four sides set on edge in the ground, cover usually in one stone, 
no sole, or of pebbles only. Used either for cremation or inhumation — 
when the latter, body in doubled-up position. 

Second . — Long cist, roughly parallel-sided, several stones to length of 
side set on edge in the ground, long enough to contain the body in an 
extended position (but sometimes wide enough and deep enough to receive 
alternatively a doubled-up interment), having several similar stones for 
cover, paved in bottom with pebbles, or the bare earth may be left. 

Third . — Enclosure by slabs of stone .set on edge for full-length 
interment by inhumation, but with no stone cover or sole. (Pagan 
influence of Iron Age.) 

Fourth . — Similar to second, and retaining width, but not depth ; 
possibly contemporaneous with third, and used only for full-length 
interments. (Leuehars cists.) 

Fifth. — Xarrow, full-length, parallel-sided, one stone to length of each 
side set on edge in ground, cover and sole of similar slabs not, however, 
necessarily in one stone, upright footstone. (Pitkerro cist Xo. 2, sole 
example as yet.) 

Sixth. — Xarrow, full-length, parallel-sided, several stones to length of 
each side, several similar stones as cover and sole, upright footstone. 

^ Proceedings, vol. xxxvii. p. 239. 
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Seventh. — N'arrow, full-length, widest at top, tapered to foot, several 
stones to length of each side, footstone sloped, sole and cover of similar 
small slabs. (Type of Pitkerro cist Xo. 1.) 

Eighth. — Narrow, full-length, widest at shoulders, tapered to both 
ends, several stones in length of sides, similar stones for cover and sole, 
sloped footstone. 

This last is, so far, the latest form of composite stone coffin. But it is 
not contended here that a close sequence existed in the types outlined in 
the above list. The full-length form, we have seen, was used for pagan 
burial, but the determination of their period would depend upon the 
evidence. The determinating feature of Christian burial is the occur- 
rence in groups of associated cists orientated in plan, but orientation is 
not in itself sufficient to indicate Christian burial. As a governing 
principle it existed in pagan times, but an isolated orientated burial-cist, 
even witli the feet to the east, may be a mere coincidence. In I'oint of 
fact, the prehistoric burial-cist lies in all directions, even when associated 
in groups. To this neglect of system, doubtless, urn-burial, from its not 
being answerable to any such order, contributed. It is not difficult to 
understand how orientation came to dominate Christian burial. The 
practice, which took early rise, of burying the dead in the interiors of 
churches, would lead to a parallelism of the interments with the walls of 
the buildings, which would be extended to dominate extra-mural interment. 
Long intervals would separate the different types. In the downward pro- 
gress there would be different lines of descent in different centres, with all 
through, here and there, recurrences to antecedent type.s. The Pitkerro cist 
No, 2, which is placed in type Fifth, may be assignable to a much earlier 
period. The sloping footstone of type Seventh marks a great advance in 
adaptation to new needs, and the want of it in the Pitkerro cist mav throw 
that example back to the period between types Second and Third. Had 
the contents been seen undisturbed, they might have helped to assign it 
to its true temporal plane. This simply serves to emphasise the import- 
ance, when a di.scovery like this is made, of preserving the contents intact 
until they can be seen by some one competent to conduct a search. 
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Such discoveries are usually made unexpectedly, and the workmen, 
having had no instructions to restrain them from a search, stimulated 
thereto, moreover, hy the hope of lighting on buried treasure, either 
clear the whole thing away hy pick and shovel, or, if they do leave it 
to be seen by their employer or overseer, turn over the contents so 
thoroughly as to effectually destroy all evidences which would be of value 
in any subsequent expert examination. But were landed proprietors 
and others to give such particular instructions to their ground officers and 
work-people generally as would ensure the protection of any antiquity 
which might be come upon from the moment of its discovery, it could 
not fail in a very short time to result in many valuable discoveries, and 
aid in the elucidation of many problems that as yet wait for solution. 
It is to be hoped that this hint may be acted on by those favourably 
situated to give effect to it, under whose notice it may come. 


[V. 

BELFIELD, EAST CALDER, THE COUNTRY MANSION OF THE LANTON 
OLIPHANTS. P>Y JOSEPH MORRIS, F.S.A. Scot. 

In this paper I have used the short form of the word and the local 
pronunciation. The word Lanton is .said to bo British or Welsh, and 
means “ Kirktown.” “ Lantoun ” is the spelling in the old register. 
Afterwards the shorter form is used. Now and again the y comes in, 
and Langton seems a corrupted Scottish form. 

This old mansion-house — now a ruin — has hitherto been entirely 
overlooked hy antiquaries, although distant only some 12 miles 
from Edinburgh. It is situated in the Calder district, about a mile to 
the west of ilidcalder Station on the Caledonian Kailway, and ^ of a 
mile to the north of the line. 

For nearly two hundred years the place has been called Belfield, 
though previously known as Lanton House.* 

‘ An entry in the Baptismal Register of East Calder of 1st February 1733 shows 
that the new name Belfield had then been adopted and Lanton disused. 
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In 1296 Count John de Lantoii, along with his brother Alan in 
Berwickshire, swore fealty to Edward I. of England. John was 
vicar of Caldercleir — the ancient name of the barony — and after his 
submission was appointed Chancellor there for Edward. He may 
have had some say in naming this small estate ; and it is suggestive that 
the church at Lanton in Berwickshire is dedicated to St Cuthbert 
as well as that in Caldercleir. 

For the next three hundred 3 'ears there is a blank. After that the 
earliest notice I have been able to find is in a short writ, said to be in 
the charter chest of the Earl of Morton, from “Jean Lj*on, Countess of 
Angus,” acknowledging that she has in her possession the “ reversion of 
Lanton given by James and JIungo Muir in Lanton, 1588.” 

The next date is 1634, when James Douglas of “Stonypath” (Stonyrig?), 
Dubend, and Lanton, in the Baronj’ of Caldercleir, was served heir to 
these properties. William Douglas, son of the above, was served heir 
to half of the town and lands of Lanton in 1646. Patrick Liston, 
in Calder, is Portioner of Lanton in 1662. The same Patrick I.iston, 
along with his son William of Colzium, took part with the Cove- 
nanters. Both were at the battle of Eullion Green, 1666, for which 
they were declared outlaws and sentenced in absence to be executed and 
their estates forfeited. They went into hiding and escaped. The 
sentences were rescinded in 1690. IVilliam returned to Colzium, but I 
can find no further reference to his father. 

Charles Oliphant, writer in Edinburgh, purchased “ Lanton Law ‘ in 
the west end of Lanton ” in 1666. 

The ruin of the mansion-house, as it now stands, is only about a third 
part of the house of sixty years ago. In 1848-9 the greater part of it, 
and the newest portion, was taken down, as the stones were wanted for 
cottages for ploughmen and for increasing the outhouse accommodation at 
East Lanton — the farm, which includes Belfield. It was then a three- 
storied, roomy, plain, old-fashioned mansion-house. The arched vault 

Tiiere is a Lanton Law in Berwickshire — a spur of the Lamnierinoors — near 
Lanton House. 
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and the flat over it are, or seem to he, of a much older date, and no 
doubt belong to the previous building — “ the villa of Lanton ” of some 
old writings I have come across, and incorporated by (iharles Oliphant 
into the new building. 

One of the things that used to interest visitors was the avenue of 
large beech trees skirted here and there with holly, showing that they 
had been enclosed with holly hedges. Owing to age — accelerated by 
the fumes from Oakhank Oil work — most of these trees, showing signs 
of decay, have been cut down within the last five or six years. At the 
south-east corner of the house are some large yew trees, apparently quite 
healthy, one of which measures 9 feet 6 inches in circumference at 
4 feet from the ground. More than a dozen other yews of a different 
variety, and much smaller, look unhealthy. There are also some fine 
sycamores about the place. Dr Simpson, in the Nexv Statistical Account, 
says that at Belfield, though the position is e.'cposed, there were some 
very fine sycamores ; hut these had all gone to the saw-mill previous 
to the death of the late Earl of Morton in the first quarter of the last 
century. On the east of the hou.se, and at an equal distance to the 
west, are two small fields, walled in, called the easter and wester orchards, 
each containing about two acres. Along the walls grew apple, pear, 
and plum trees, some of w’hich carried fruit sixty years ago. Hardly 
one now remains. 

The whole estate seems to have l)een rvalled in ; and most of the dykes, 
with only a turf coping, are still intact, after two hundred years’ exposure 
to the elements. On the south .side of the house, some 20 yards off, 
there is the basin or well of a fountain in dressed stone. To the south 
of that, some 20 yards distant, is a canal-shapeil pond, now filling up. 
Whether the Oliphants constructeil this for ornament, oj whether it 
[)reviously existed as a fish-poiul, cannot now he known ; the water 
supply has always been ample. 

Somewhere about 1844 my father cut out of a recess over the stair the 
stucco bust of a gentleman — there were also the fragments of a lady. 
This bust was accidentally broken and thrown out. The face was a 
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rugged one, and the mouth and jaw gave one the impression that the 
original was a strong man. Over tlie shoulder was a belt or ribbon, with 
a badge of some sort attached and resting on the breast. From this, and 
perhaps from the somewhat hard look of the face, in our simplicity we 
set it down as that of a naval or military man. Mr Thomson suggests 
that it represented James Oliphant, the second laird, who was in 1713 
appointed Under Keeper of the Royal AVardrobe. The badge may have 
had to do with that office — a very likely suggestion. 

Sixty years ago there was over the door of a roofless outhouse a 
slightly ornamented panel having the initials “C.O.”in bold letters, now 
built in over the window of one of the outhouses at East Lanton. 
Another “ C.O.” along with “ B.K.” turned up in the taking down of that 
time, and were built into an opening in the part of the house that was 
to be left for occupation, where they still remain, and have hirnished the 
clue by which the builder and owner of two Imndred and forty years ago 
has been identified. 

Hearing of Mr Hardy B. M'Call’s history (,>f the neighbouring parish 
of Midcakler, I had a look into that work, and found in his notes on 
Patrick Kinloch of Alderston a number of interesting particulars : that 
his wife, Agnes Scott, was a daughter of Lawrence Scott of Bavelaw 
and Harper Rig, better known in later times as the Scotts of IMalleny, 
and that Barbara, one of the daughters of Kinloch of Alderston, married 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Charles Oliphant. I at once coupled these 
two names with the initials at Beltield, and felt pretty sure that they 
meant the same individuals. It only remaiued to find the proof. After 
some delay, 1 stated my ease to an idd friend and keen antiquarian, the 
Rev. James Primrose of Glasgow, who advised writing Mr M‘Call and 
seeing the Rev. Mr Anderson of the Register Office, Edinburgh. In his 
reply Mr M‘Call said he thought the initials and the parties named were 
the same ; that I should consult the [rarish Register of Baptisms. I did 
so, and found that James Oliphant of Lanton and his spouse Elizabeth 
Pennicook had four children baptized in East Calder Church between 
1706 and 1712; that one of them was named Charles; that these 
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baptisms were witnessed by some of the then local gentry, such as 
James Lord Torphichen, Andrew Houston of Calder Hall, Sir Alexander 
Dalmahoy of that ilk, Sir Alexander Muirhead of Linhouse, and Hugli 
Burton of Seims. I called on the Rev. Mr Anderson at the Register 
House, who informed me that Charle.s Oliphaiit and Barbara Kinloch were 
married in 1662, and that the property was sold to Lord Morton in 1734. 

I was subsequently introduced by Mr Anderson to Dr Maitland 
Thomson, who a few days thereafter sent a bundle of notes on the 
Oliphants of Lanton. What follows are selections from these notes. 

'William Oliphant of Drimmie, Cliamberlain to the Earl of Dunfermline, 
great-grandson of Laurance, third Lord Oliphant, married Grissel, 
daughter of William Echline of Pitadro (near Inverkeithing, now a 
part of the Fordel estate), and had several children. The eldest, John, 
was a writer in Edinburgh. He left an only daughter, Jean, who 
married John Adair, the well-known map-maker. Charles was one of 
the younger sons. Pie also was a writer in Edinburgh. On 10th July 
1662 he married Barbara, ilaughter of Patrick Kinloch of Aulder.ston,i 
an advocate. They had a charter of “the West End of Lanton,” 
called “Lanton Law,” 28th December 1666, and he was thereafter 
styled “of Lanton.” (Jn the 11th June 1674 he (Charles Oliphant) was 
charged before the Privy Council with attending conventicles. He 
confessed to attending one for curiosity, and was discharged. About 
1672 his arms were recorded in the Lyon Register as those of a 
descendant of a third son of a Lord Oliphant. He was appointed one 
of the Clerks of Session conjointly with his eldest son James, 16th June 
1691, and admitted to the office 3rd November thereafter. He was 
buried in the Greyfriars, 11th December 1693. 

Of his family (and he had fourteen), Mr Thomson’s notes on four of 
them will be interesting ; — 

Elizabeth, fourth child, married, 14th July 1695, David Gregory of 
Kinairdie, Professor of Mathematics, Edinburgh, and afterwards of 

' Alderston is in Midoalder parish, about half-way between that village and 
Livingston. 
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Astronomy at Oxford. His eldest sou was Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Master of Sherborne. 

Charles, fifth child, was a doctor, and il.P. for Ayr from 1710 to 
1719, in which latter year he died. By his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Young of Leny, he had at least two sons and three daughter.^, 
none of whom left an}' issue. The eldest daughter. Maty, married in 
1731 James, seventh Earl of Strathmore, and died six months after 
her marriage. 

Barbara, seventh child, married, 14th September 1638, Janies Gregory, 
brother of David above mentioned. He was Professor successively of 
Jfatural Philosophy at St Andrews and of Mathematics at Edinburgh. 
She died 1714, aged 44 years, and was buried in the Greyfriars. 

William, tenth child, was in 1710 Collector of Excise at Linlithgow. 
His wife was Margaret Dallas. In 1748 Francis, tenth and last Lord 
Oliphant, having died without issue, thi.s 'William, being the nearest 
known male heir of the house, voted as Lord Oliphant at a Peers' 
Election in 1750, but did not assume the title, to which he had no right, 
the succession being regulated by a new patent granted in 1633, by which 
there was no remainder beyond heirs male of the body of the sixth Lord 
Oliphant. He (William) died in 1751. 

James, the eldest son, was infeft as his father's heir on precept of 
dare constat dated 24th August 1698. He was an advocate, admitted 
6th December 1687. Married about 1702 Elizabeth, elder daughter 
and co-heir of Dr Alexander Pennicook of Romano. Tliis Dr Pennicook 
was the author of The Description of Tweeddale. Chambers says that 
Newhall was given to her in dowry — an unfortunate act of generosity, for 
Oliphant, who is said to have been considerably involved in debt, sold 
Hewhall the following year to Sir David Forbes. He was buried in the 
Greyfriars. 

Alexander, James’s son, was served heir to his father in 1738. 
IMarried Catherine, youngest daughter of John Inglis of Auchindinny. 
In 1729 he was Town Clerk of Kelso. Later on a writer in Edinburgh. 
He was buried in the Greyfriars, 1742. His widow died in 1778. 
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V, 


THE DROSTAN STONE (ST VIGEANS). By Rev. DONALD 
MACRAE, B.D., F.S.A. Scot., Edderton. 


The inscription on this stone ^ consists of fonr lines of the Celtic type- 
of letters (fig. 1). The characters, twenty-four in all, are evidently clearly 
cut and well preserved, so that their transliteration presents no difficulty. 
At the same time, the brevity of the legend and the want of any clear 
division of the words have been the cause of much confusion in inter- 



Fig. 1. Inscription on the St Vigeans Stone. 


preting the meaning of the inscription. Two words alone seem to be 
agreed upon. They are the well-known names Drost or Drosten at the 
beginning, .and Forcus or Fergus at the end. The intervening letters 
have proved a crux to archseologists of more experience than I can 
pretend to, and it is therefore with diffidence that I submit mj' reading 
to the consideration of the Fellow's of the Society. 

For my reading, horvever, I claim (1) that it is intelligible; (2) that 
it adheres to Celtic grammar; (3) that it indicates that the writer of 
the inscription has a consistent preference for the harder tenues p, c, t, 
where modern Gaelic has the mediae h, g, d. This one w'ould expect 

’ See p. 237 of The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland. 
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from the evident antiquity of the stone, and the fact that it is found in 
the centre of Pictisli influence. 

Line 1. deostexL. — T his is tlie genitive of Dro.stan, the diminu- 
tive of Drost or Drust. The fact of its being a diminutive points to the 
Drostan commemorated on the stone as being one of the early saints, 
who were often called by the diminutives of their names as a mark 
of endearment. 

The genitive of Drostan would be, in modern Gaelic, Drostain. In 
Old Gaelic the inflection of a is often represented by e, hence Drosten = 
Drostan’s. The mark ! ■ at the end of the name seems to indicate the 
close of the word, and to have the effect of setting “ Drosten ” apart as 
the heading of the inscription. 

Line 2. ipbuohbt. — In the middle of this line there are three vowels 
in succession, euo. ^lodern Gaelic has at least five such combina- 
tions of vowels — triphthongs they are sometimes called — but EUO is 
not one of them. The u must therefore represent an aspirated 
consonant mh or hh, both of which are pronounced, sometimes as v, 
sometimes as >i, according to their position. 

Taking mh as the aspirated consonant represented by v, and letting 
it begin a word, we can read to the end of the line mlioret, which is 
in modern Gaelic mhoirewl — pronounced almost e.\actly vuret. This is 
the nominative feminine of the third comparative of the adjective 'nwr, 
and would mean eery yr>'at or noble. These third comparatives are 
formed by adding ad to the genitive of the positive. 

Mhr ; gen. moire ; third comparative, mbiread, of which the feminine 
is mhbiread. 

The word iiwiread =- meud may be found in any ordinary Gaelic 
dictionary as a noun signifying yreatnes^, because the third comparatives 
of adjectives are also used as nouns to express the abstract idea con- 
tained in the adjective. Vide Mmiro's Grammar, pp. 62-63. 

Before proceeding further it may be noted : 

(1) That the spelling of voret in the inscription is phonetic ; and 

(2) That the tenuis t repre.seiits the modern Gaelic media d. 
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Taking the adjective nihotrewl as nominative, its gender is feminine, 
and therefore it is natural to suppose it is preceded by a noun or pronoun, 
which must also he feminine. There are not many words like ipe to 
choose from. The nearest, and the one that can, I think, be shown to be 
correct, is the modern Gaelic iNBHE = rank, quality, degree. 

As the tendency of the Gaelic and the Irish speech is to soften the 
consonants by aspiration, inbhe points to an older form in be. There 
are two possible reasons why ixbe should appear on the stone as ipe. 
(1) Modern Gaelic b appears in old Irish sometimes as^. Tor example, 
the Latin rumpo is in Old Irish rep, and in Gaelic reub. {i) If the 
Celts of Pictland preferred, as this inscription otherwise seems to indi- 
cate, the tenues to the mediae in speech — and we have seen that here 
they ajiparently wrote phonetically, — they would write ipe for inpe, n 
being to all Celts an ungrateful consonant before p. 

Inbhe is pronounced in two distinct syllables as in-re. The Irish 
form of the word is inmlte ; but the Gaelic inclines more to the inhlie ; 
although the Irish form is not uncommon. This would indicate that 
the p or b form of this word prevailed among the Celts of Pictland. 

Lines 3 and 4. ettfor 

cus 

• In the photograph p. 237 of Early Christian Monuments there seems 
to be a after for. That mark differs from the one after Drosten, 
and would appear to be a hyphen joining for-cus. If so, this would 
lead one to understand that the end of the preceding line was also 
the end of a word. Although the mark seems clear enough to me, I 
am told there is some doubt of its existence, and I lay no stress upon 
it. If it exists, it goes a little way towards confirming the division of 
the words ; if it does not exist, its absence does no injury. 

FORcus is an old variety of Fergus, a name that was common 
among kings and early saints of Scotland. In passing, the c (tenuis) 
for G (media) may be noted. 

The only word left to interpret is ett, which, it is natural to expect, 
is a word expressing relationshij). 
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The modern Gaelic word oide (foster-father or instructor) is pro- 
nounced as one syllable, (jid\ Hence in a phonetic inscription the final 
e would he omitted. In ipe the final e could not be omitted, because 
it is a distinct syllable. Oide was in Old Gaelic aite, and ai was often 
written e (cf. Drosten for Drostam). 

For the double t in ett I quote from the philological notes of the 
late Eev. Dr Cameron of Eenton (in The Gael, vol. i. p. 216). 

“ Oide was in Old Gaelic aite. The non-aspiration of aite points, as 
observed by Stokes, to an original duplication of t in aite ( = attia ; cf. 
cniitire. = crottaria), which may therefore be compared to Latin atta, 
Greek arra, Gothic atta (father), Sanskrit atta (mother). Cf. Irish 
Glosses, p. 124.” 

Comparing the modern Gaelic with the more ancient form on the 
stone, the preference of the older language for the tenues may be shown 
thus : — 

IPE for INPE 

UOEEP .. MHOIEEAD 

ETT’ .. OID’ 

FOECUS „ FEEGUS. 

The whole inscription may be compared in the two forms : 

drosten:- , deostain:- 

IPEUORET TNBHE MHOIREAD 

ETTFOE ’OID’ FEE 

CUS GUS 

which I translate — 

DEOSTAN'S:- 

HIS EANK (WAS) NOBLE : 

HIS FOSTEE-FATHEE (WAS) 

FERGUS. 

If my reading be correct, it is plain that the Drostan of St Vigeans 
was a pupil of a Fergus, who was not likely a king but probably a cleric. 
He may be the Fergus mentioned in the Aberdeen Breviary as living in 
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the eighth century, and who was buried at Glarais. Of him we read in 
The Church of ScotlanJ, vol. i. p. 213; “At the Council held at Rome 
in the year 721 two of the bishops who signed the canons which were 
then passed were Sedulius Yvho was a bishop .... of the Britons of 
Strathclyde, and Fergustus or Fergus, a bishop of Ireland, who was a 
Piet- — that is, a Scottish Piet.” 

The fame of this St Fergus, who laboured over a large tract of 
territory in Scotland from Caithness southwards, was such that the 
writer of the inscription on the Drostan stone might well recall the fact 
that Fergus Yvas the instructor or foster-father of Drostan. 


Notes on the Constructions, etc., in the Inscription. 

(a) As lines 2 and 3 both begin with voweh, the possessive pronoun a = his, 
would not be written. In modern Gaelic it would be rejiresented by 
an apostrophe. 

(0) The verb “to be” is often omitted in Gaelic as in Latin. 

( 7 ) In modern Gaelic the subject does not usually come first, nor does the 
adjective, when a predicate, agree with its subject ; but in older Gaelic 
(and sometime.s in modern poetry) the subject often conies first, and the 
predicate adjective often agrees with its subject. 

Cf. A ::iisga '^rin, hi.s gait was princely (Book of Dean of Lismore, n. 30, 
Gaelic). 

Bi laiL-e chalma in ijonijth, his hand was always .strong. Here Mr M'Lauchlan 

changes chalma, which agrees with its subject, into the modern usage calm 

Bha 'lamh calm an cnmhnuidh (Book of Dean of Lismore, ]i. 31). 

(5) OIDE occurs about a dozen times in the Dean of Lismore’s Book. It is 
the counterpart of dalta (foster-son, pupil) of the Legend of Deer. 
“ Coluiucille acus Drostan mac Cosgreg adalta.” 

In the Dean’s book (Jide has the meaning of foster-father, patron, tutor. 
St Patrick is called “ foster-father of the clerics,” and also “ patron of the 
clerics and of the bells,” ugd ni ijlar is ni <jlok (D. of L., p. .')). Gaul is also 
called “patron of the schools,” eyddi ni skull (D. of L., p. 31). 

That the word Oide was pronounced as one syllable usually is clear from 
the forms in the Dean’s book, otjd (pp. . 0 , 7, 89, 91), ayd (p. 5), ed (p. 4 .Y) ; and 
that the oi approximated to e in sound is indicated by the forms of the same 
word, ed, eddyth, ydda, eddi. 

(e) For the construction 'Oide Feryvs~\m foster-father was Fergus, cf. a throsd 
cath G /man = his path was battle and victory (poem by Fergus Filidh 
in the Dean’s book, p. 31). 
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VI 

NOTES ON A RECUMBENT GRAVE-SLAB IN KILMORE CHURCHYARD, 
AND AN INSCRIBED STONE FOUND AT RUIGH-IC-ILLE MHUIRE 
IN GLENURQUHART. By ANGUS GRANT, Drumalax, Drymsadroohit. 

The recumbent grave-slab (fig. 1) in Kilmore Churchyard, Glenurquhart, 
which appears to be of the native old red sandstone, was lately found 



lying flat under ground, in an unclaimed part among the graves, with its 
length directed east and west and its incised side uppermost. It is 
about 3 feet 9 inches in length, 1 foot 6 inches in extreme breadth, and 
3 inches in thickness, and not dressed. The straight sword incised 
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thereon has a round pommel and a rounded point ; and, of the guards, 
one is straight and the other recurved. The two incised, nearly parallel 
lines beside it are not so deeply or well cut as the sword is, and become 
fainter and disappear gradually at the extremities. 

The inscribed stone (fig. 2) found at Ruigh-ic-ille Mhuire in Glen- 
urquhart was found some forty years ago by the late John Noble while cut- 
ting thatching divots on a wind-swept moorland ridge, 800 feet above sea 
level. He presented it to the Countess of Seafield, in the hall of whose 
mansion of Balmacaan it has ever since been preserved. This description 
with an illustration is submitted, as it is doubtful whether the find has 
ever been reported to the Society. The stone is apparently native red 
sandstone, measuring 13| inches in greatest height, 9 inches in breadth, 
and at its thickest part about 3| inches in thickness. The left-hand 
shoulder appears to have been weathered or water-worn into its present 
shape; but the other shoulder was roughly chipped into symmetry with 
it, so that the outline is now rudely Gothic. With that exception, there 
appears to have been no further attempt at dressing. The cross, letters, 
and figures are neatly made with bold V-shaped incisions, and are very 
distinct. The triangular points dividing the letters and marking off the 
centuries in the figures are cut deep to a point, and each wmuld form a 
mould for an equilateral pyramid. 
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YII. 

ON THE CAIRNS OF ARRAN. No. III. WITH A NOTICE OF A MEGA- 
LITHIG STRUCTURE AT ARDENADAM, ON THE HOLY LOCH. By 
THO ilAS H. BRYCE, M.A., .M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Since the publication of iiiy last communication on tlie Cairns of 
Arran in 1903, ^ I have become ncquainted with certain chambered 
structures which had escaped me in my earlier investigations. I owe 
the knowledge of these .sites to the kindness of Mr J. A. Halfour and 
members of the Arran Society, who have been engaged in locating all 
the objects of archteological interest in the island with the object of 
compiling a complete inventory of the monuments, to be published in 
the forthcoming Bonk of Arran. I owe, further, to the Arran Society, 
who provided the necessary labour, the opportunity of excavating tliese 
sites, as well as two others mentioned in my former pajier. All the 
chambers had been more or les.s disturbed, and the yield of relics lias 
not, therefore, been large, but the investigations have brouglit to light 
some fre.sh evidence regarding structural detail. One cairn supplies 
further proof that a frontal semicircular setting of stones formed part 
of the original design of the typical monument, while two remarkable 
cairns near Lamlash furnish examples of stages of degeneration of the 
monument, in respect that they show great departure from the original 
plan, and also contraction of the chambers. In this latter connection 
I shall take this opportunity of describing a megalithic structure at 
Ardenadam, on the Holy Loch, which I examined and excavated in 190-1, 
but have not yet reported upon. 

CAiiix AT East Bexxan. 

The cairn occupies an elevated ridge which lies athwart the valley of 
the Struey Burn, on the farm of East Bennan, about one-eighth of a mile 
from the sea. The ridge lies M'.X.W. and E.S.E., and rises about 20 feet 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Cairn at East Bennau. 



above the stream. It runs out to the 
level at its western end. but at its 
eastern end it falls sheer in a rocky face 
down to the burn. The cairn crowns 
the ridge, and must at one time have 
occupied its whole breadth. The south 
side has been extensively quarried, and 
the greater part of the stones have been 
removed, exposing the chamber and lay- 
ing bare the base of the cairn. The 
north side has been less disturbed, and 
coincides with the edge of the natural 
eminence. The cairn has here all the 
appearance of having been built up, 
large blocks of stone laid horizontally 
being seen along nearly the whole face. 

A few vertical slabs occur along the 
outer edge, some still .standing, others 
displaced outwards, and it is possible 
that these once formed a continuous 
series Over the surface of the cairn 
numerous large stones j)roject above 
the turf. The total length of the cairn ; 
is about 100 feet, and the breadth at I 
the western end is 63 feet (fig. 1). The 
west end of the ridge, as already ex- 
plained, runs out to the general ground- 
level ; and here, in front of the portal 
of the chamber, is a semicircular area 
marked off by standing stones. The 
semicircle is 38 feet in diameter, and 
from its horns the stones are carried /I 
out in a straight line on each side to / 
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the upper angles of the cairn (fig. 2). The central stones of the semi- 
circle form the portal stones of the chamber. 

This setting of stones is of considerable interest. It clearly corre- 
sponds to the similar setting of flags marking off the frontal semicircle 
at Cam Ban, in Kilmory Water, but here the stones of the cairn have 
been removed, and the blocks stand free. Tlie slabs are, moreover, 
rather heavier ; thus, starting from the right horn of the semicircle, — 

No. 1 is 3 feet 6 inches broad, 6 inches thick, and 3 feet high. 

,, 2 is 3 ,, 4 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 3 ,, S inches high. 

,, 3 is 3 ,, 8 ,, ,, 7 ,, ,, hut is broken at the 

ground-level. 

,, 4 is 5 feet broad, 1 foot 6 inches thick, and 4 feet high. 

,, 0 is 2 „ 3 inches broad, 1 foot 8 inches tliiok, and 3 feet 7 inches 
high, 

., 6 is 3 feet 10 inches broad, 11 inches tliick, and 1 foot 4 inches liigh. 

,, 7 is 2 ,, 7 ,, ,, i ,, ,, ,, 1 ,, 

The Ea.st Eennan Cairn i.s the oidv chambered cairn I have yet seen 
in which a denuded frontal semicircle has been in great part preserved. 

The portal of the chamber is a narrow .space of at most 10 inches 
between the edges of the poital stones. Behind these there are two 
heavy blocks which do not rise above the level of the denuded mega- 
lithic section of the chamber, and serve to support the portal stones. The 
chamber (fig. 3) itself has lost its roof and its upper section of horizontal 
flags. The basal niegalithic portion alone survives, the upper edges of 
the stones standing on a level witli the present surface. There are in 
all five pairs of heavy blocks set on edge, bounding a vault of 22 feet 
long and from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches broad, divided by four septal 
slabs into five cora]iartments. The stone completing the chamber at its 
eastern end has been removed. The compartments vary in depth from 
3 to 4 feet below the upper edges of the side stones. The first measures 
in the long axis of the chamber 4 feet, the second 4 feet, the third 
3 feet, the fourth 3 feet 8 inches, and the fifth 4 feet. 
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I was informed by the present tenant of the farm on which tlie 
cairn stands that the chamber was dug out many years ago by his 
father. When we cleared it out again we accordingly found the original 
conditions much disturbed. Only in the first two compartments was 
evidence found of the presence of a layer of black earth with charcoal, 
such as seen at other sites. The only relics recovered were a small 



Fig. 3. Portal Stones and Remains of Chamber, East Beunan Cairn. 


flake of Corriegills pitchstone and a fragment of a clay vessel. The 
latter is composed of a black ware, and its shape clearly indicates that 
it formed part of a round-bottomed bowl-like vessel. 

Cairns at IIl.virmore, Lamlash. 

On the eastern slope of the valley through which runs the road from 
Brodick to I.amlash, about three-quarters of a mile above Lamlash there 
are two heather-covered cairns, one associated with a standing-stone. 






Fig. 4. Plan of Dunaii Beag Cairn, Lamlash, 
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The first stands at a level of 400 feet above the sea, the second on the 
ridge of the hill 100 feet higher. Both have been extensively quarried. 

The Lower Cairn — Dunax Beag. 

This cairn (fig. 4) is rectangular, and measures 121 feet long by 
65 feet wide. Its long axis runs north and south, and 11 feet from 
its eastern edge there is a standing-stone 3 feet 3 inches broad and 
7 feet high. 

The southern edge of the cairn is ill-defined, and emerging from its 
sloping bank before excavation were two massive blocks placed parallel 
to one another. These proved to be the side stones of a small chamber 
which had been partially denuded during the quarrying of the cairn. At 
the north end a small vertical block marks the western horn of the cairn, 
while 16 feet from the present margin a single block, associated with 
two others in line, suggested the presence of a second and possibly the 
principal chamber. When heather and soil were removed the surmise 
proved correct. 

The south chamber was first examined. It consists of two pairs of 
lateral stones set on edge parallel to one another, enclosing a space of 
10 feet long, divided into two compartments by' transverse slabs (fig. 5). 
The chamber is directed nearly due N. and S. (magnetic). The north 
end of the trench is closed by a cross stone standing on a level with 
the side stone.s, and 5 feet 9 inche.s deep. The .septal .slabs are placed, 
the first 2 feet, the second 3 feet, below the upper edges of the lateral 
blocks. The first compartment measures 5 feet long by 3 feet 3 inches 
broad, the second 3 feet long by 2 feet 10 inches, narrowing to 2 feet. 
The side stones are massive blocks of schist, the pair bounding the first 
compartment measuring 5 feet 1 inch and 6 feet 6 inches respectively, 
the pair forming the second conipartment, 4 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 
10 inches (figs. 5 and 6). 

The tall flag closing the chamber at the northern end is clearly the 
original end stone of the vault, but the ab-sence of portal stones, and the 
fact that the cairn has been quarried inwards from the margin, suggests 
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the possibility that these two compartments are the snrvivors of a 
larger series. 

Each compartment was completely filletl with soil and stones. There 



Fig, 5. South Chamber. Iluiian Heag Cairn, after excavation. 


were numerous .small .sandstone flags of varying dimensions, probably 
representing an upper built section of the chamber wall. The floor of 
each compartment was covered with a layer of black earth, and numerous 
fragments of charcoal were found in the deeper strata of the soil. 
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In the first compartment two unburiit burials were laid bare, one 
along the west and the other along the east wall. The bodies lay in 
the doubled-up position, and the bones were those of adult persons, but 
they were so much decayed and softened that they could not be recovered 



Fig. 6. Plan of South Chamber, Dunan Beag Cairn. 

entire. A number of animal bones, chiefly of the ox, were found in 
this compartment, and also teeth of ox and pig. 

In the second compartment fragments of unburnt bone representing a 
burial were found in the south-west corner. 

The relics recovered were a flint flake, some fragments of Corriegills 
pitchstone, and two distinctly flaked portions of this mineral ; also a 
fragment of dark-coloured pottery, portions of an ornamented vessel of a 
red ware, and a triangular perforated plate of jet. 
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The fragments of the urn recovered are all very small, and do not 
piece together so as to show the height of the vessel from base to lip. 
But it has been evidently a smallish vessel of the beaker type, with 
an approximately semi-globular lower part and a low everted rim. The 



Fig. 7. Fragments of Urn from South Chamber, Dunan Beag Cairn. 

lip is bevelled from both sides so us to present a triangular section, the 
inner bevel being slightly larger than the outer. Both are ornamented 
with short parallel lines drawn obliquely across, and a band of similar 
ornament runs round the top of the inside face of the lip. Below the 
bevel on the outer .surface of the everted lip is a double band of cris-cross 
lines, separated by a band of two horizontal lines running round the 
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vessel a little more than an eighth of an inch apart. The decoration on 
the neck seems to have heen in straight parallel lines arranged vertically 
and set closely together, bordered above and below by bands of two 
horizontal lines running round the vessel. The shoulder seems to have 
had a band of zigzag lines set horizontally, with three or four short lines 
placed vertically in the upper angles. Below this, on the bulge of 
the lower part, is a zone of parallel lines placed vertically and close 
together, bordered at the lower part by a band of three parallel horizontal 
lines just above the bottom. 

The plate of jet (fig. 8) is the terminal piece of a necklace. It is tri- 



Fig. 8. Terminal of a Necklace in Jet, from the 
.South Chamber, Dunan Beag Cairn. 

angular in shape, with smooth rounded borders and blunted angles. It is 
7'6 mm. thick at the base, and tapers slightly to the apical angle, which 
is sharper than the basal angles. The base ineusnres 21 mni., and the 
sides are slightly unequal, measuring 25'5 mm. and 23 mm. respectively, 
.so that the triangle is not rjuite equilateral. One face is smoothly 
polished and slightly convex ; the reverse is flat and rougher. The 
face view shows two equal and neatly-bored perforations ; the reverse 
shows, besides these two perforations, three others near the base, 
which open on the basal border. The three openings on the border 
are placed one at each angle, and the third exactly midway between 
them, but the middle perforation has run obliquely, so that the 
opening on the face lies nearer the right than the left lateral 
aperture. 
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A small piece of iron which had heeii melted was also found among 
the soil. It does not seem to have been part of any particular object, 
and must clearly be a casual deposit. 



Fig. 9. North Chamber, Dujian Beag Cairn. 


The north chamber (fig. 9) at the opposite end of the cairn is much 
dilapidated. It consists of three compartments, and one of the portal 
stones is still in position. The long axis of the chamber runs approxi- 
mately north and south (magnetic). 
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The portal stone is a block of schist 2 feet 6 inches broad. It stands 
in line with the west wall of the chamber, and 3 feet 6 inches above 



Fig. 10. Plan of North Chamber, Uuuan Beag Cairn. 

the transverse stone which forms the sill of the portal. There are 
now no remains of a frontal semicircle, but it is probable that the stone 
near the N.W. corner of the cairn, which measures 3 feet broad and has 
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its axis directed east and west, is a survivor of such a setting as that at 
the East Bennan cairn. 

The east wall of the chamber is formed of three large blocks : the 
first measures 4 feet by 1 foot ; the second is 5 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 
broad, and 3 feet 6 inches deep, but it is tilted inwards out of its original 
vertical position ; the third stone is 5 feet 3 inches long by 1 foot 3 
inches broad at its widest part, and overlaps the second on its inner side. 

The west wall is much broken down and the stones are displaced (fig. 10). 
The first compartment is bounded by a stone 4 feet long ; the second is 
completed by two smaller stones, 1 foot 9 and 2 feet 3 inches respec- 
tively ; the third is bounded by a stone 4 feet 8 inches long, 13 inches 
thick, and 3 feet 9 inches deep. The end stone of the chamber is 
absent, but the septal stones are still in position, dividing the trench 
into three compartments. In the first compartment there is a third 
cross stone, which probably represents a stone fallen in from the upper 
built section of the wall or the roof, and the space is nearly filled by a 
large block, which is in all probability the second portal stone, which lia.s 
fallen into the chamber. 

The chamber was filled by soil and large stones. It had certainly 
been disturbed on some previous occasion. The only trace of an 
interment was a small piece of burnt bone, and the only relics recovered 
were a flint flake with signs of working, a piece of pitchstone, and a 
small fragment of dark-coloured pottery without ornamentation. 

The Upper Cairn — Dunan Mor. 

The cairn has now an almost circular outline (fig. 11). It measures 
78 feet in diameter. It has .served as a quarry out of which a dike 
running over the hill has been built. In the process of quarrying the 
workers had laid bare certain megalithic structures, and most of the 
large slabs of schist which formed these have been removed. Some 
of the blocks, however, proved too massive for removal ; these, when 
the cairn was first examined, projecting out of the heather, revealed the 
nature of the cairn. 
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When the stones Avere freed from heather and cleared of surface soil, 
it became plain that the cairn had been occupied by three chambers, 
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Fig. 11. Plan of Dunau Mor Cairn, Lamlasli. 

Arranged in radial fashion, one at the southern margin, a second at the 
Avestern, and a third at the north-east corner. 

The chamber at the south edge (figs. 12 and 13) is the most perfect. 
It runs nearly due north and south, Avith an inclination to the east. It 
noAv consists of tAvo compartments, though it is of course possible that 
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these represent only a portion of a larger structure. The stones bound- 
ing the first compartment are massive blocks ; the east stone measures 
6 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 8 inches, tapering to 10 inches, and stands 5 feet 
high ; the west measures 5 feet 10 inches long by 1 foot 7 inches thick. 
The second compartment has lost its east stone ; the west is 3 feet 



Fig. 12. South Chamber, Dunan Mor Cairn. 


11 inches broad, 12 inches thick, and 6 feet deep. Of the cross stones, 
the third is clearly the end stone of the chamber ; it stands above the 
level of the other two, being 4 feet 6 inches deep. The other two 
septal slabs are vertically placed, and stand 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet 
3 inches above the floor of the chamber. 

The internal measurements of the first compartment are 3 feet 6 inches 
Ijy 2 feet 1 1 inches, and of the second 3 feet 5 inches by about 3 feet. 
The compartments were filled with soil and stones, many of which were 
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small slabs, probably representing portions of an upper built section of 
the chamber wall. The floor of each compartment showed the usual 
layer of black soil and charcoal. Fragments of burnt bone were found in 
this soil, but in very sparing amount, and pieces of a large vessel of 
pottery, a flint knife, three flint flakes, and portions of Corriegills 
pitchstone were recovered. 
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Fig. 13. Plan of South Chamber, Duuan Mor Cairn. 

The flint knife (fig. 14) is 8 cm. long by 3'2 broad. It is made of 
an opaque flint, and is worked along both borders. 

The urn is represented only by a fragment of the flat liottom, 2| by 
2 inches, and half an inch in thickness, three or four small pieces of the 
side at its junction with the bottom, and a single fragment of the side 
at a part higher up measuring 1| by 1 inch, with ornamentation of 
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parallel incised lines crossing each other obliquely. The fabric is an 
earthy clay of a dark reddish colour, mixed with whitish comminuted 
fragments of felspar and darkish fragments of hornblende or pitchstone, 




Fig. 14. Flint Knife from the South Chamber, 
Dunan Mor Cairn. 


and the texture is loose and pliable. So far as can be judged from the 
scanty remnants of the vessel, it seems to have been somewhat straight- 
sided, with a flat bottom, nearer to 4 than 3 inches in diameter. 
It thus resembles the cinerary type more than the food-vessel type 
of urn. 
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The bones are too fragmentary to yield evidence as to age or sex, 
but the probability is that they represent the remains of an adult 
individual. 

The second chamber at the north-east corner is now represented 
only by two stones placed on edge, and in line with one another. 
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Fig. 15. Plan of West Chamber, Dmian Mor Cairn. 

The third chamber (fig. 15) is rather more complete, though one wall 
has been removed in the quarrying of the cairn. It runs from the 
western bank of the cairn towards its centre in a direction 70° south of 
east (magnetic). It measures over all 22 feet, and is divided into three 
compartments by two septal slabs. At the western end a slab of 2 feet 
4 inches broad by 6 inches thick is set at right angles to the chamber 
wall, and clearly forms one of the portal stones Beyond this, and prob- 
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ably to support it, is a thin slab (2 feet 6 inches by 3 inches), set 
on edge, while 2 feet 8 inches from this is a smaller stone (1 foot 
3 inches by 9 inches), which probably served the same purpose for the 
second and missing portal stone. The blocks forming the wall of the 
chamber are specially heavy. The stone furthest removed from the 
portal is 7 feet 1 inch long by 2 feet thick, the second is 4 feet 7 
inches long by 12 inches thick, and the first is 4 feet long by 19 
inches at its base, where it rests on the ground. Between this stone 
and the first septal stone there is an interval of 1 foot 4 inches, which 
is filled up by a building of small flat stones, piled horizontally. The 
cross stones are unusually heavy, and their upper edges are only about 
a foot below the upper edges of the side stones. The third cross stone 
is 18 inches higher than the others, and is the end stone of the chamber. 
The compartments are larger than usual, the first measuring in its 
long axis 5 feet 4 inches, the second 5 feet, and the third 4 feet 9 
inches. The depth of each is about 3 feet 2 inches. The breadth of 
the chamber cannot be determined, owing to the absence of the north 
wall. The septal stones stand 3 feet 2 inches above the floor. 

The central compartment was first completely cleared. It was full 
of large stones from the surface of the cairn, firmly impacted ; it had 
obviously been thoroughly emptied on some previous occasion. I7o 
relics were found. The other compartments being in the same condition, 
it was not considered worth while to expend further labour on them. 

The cairn is specially rem.arkable in possessing three chambers. 
It is the only cairn in Arran or Bute in which such an arrangement 
prevails. At Glecknabae, in Bute, a cairn occurs with two chambers, 
but these are formed of one compartment only. The point will be 
discussed in a later paragraph. 

Sasxo.x Chamber. 

On the high ridge above the old sea-clitf near Sannox, nearly opposite 
the so-called “ Rocking Stone ” on the shore, is the remnant of a cairn. 
It measures 50 feet long by 31 feet broad, and exposed on the surface 
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before excavation were three open and rifled cists. I noted the site of 
these cists in my paper in volume xxxviii. of the Proceedings. One of 
these was definitely a short cist, 2 feet 6 inches square, neatly built, and 
having all the slabs on the same level. The other two cists were larger, 
ran in the same line E.S.E. and W.X.AV., and were only 4 feet apart. 
The appearance and the large size of tliese cists suggested that we had to 
do with a chamber. There was no appearance, however, of side stones 
between the cists, and on surface examination the only possible de- 
scription of the structure was that of two cists in juxtaposition. I 
mention these details because this structure is an excellent example of 
the futility of surface descriptions. When the space between the cists 
was explored, it was discovered that the structure was in reality a 
chamber of three compartments, the middle compartment having the 
peculiarity that one of its walls was formed by a thin flag considerably 
below the level of the transverse stones, while the other was represented 
by a rude building or piling of stones on one another. 

There is no sign of a pair of portal stones and no evidence of a frontal 
semicircle. The chamber measures over all 12 feet 10 inches (tig. 16). 
The north compartment measures 3 feet 8 inches in the long axis, by 4 feet 
in the transverse axis of the trench. The east stone is a large flag of 
hard red sandstone, 5 feet 3 inches long, and overlapping the side 
stone of the middle compartment on its outer side by 18 inches. The 
west wall is formed of two slabs of sandstone, the one 4 feet and the 
other 15 inches, the latter acting as a wedge between the larger slab and 
the transverse stone. The north wall of the chamber has a double tier of 
small and thin sandstone flags built upon its upper edge. The middle com- 
partment measures 3 feet 9 inches by 4 feet. Its west wall is formed 
entirely of small slabs and rounded granite blocks piled on one another ; 
the east wall has a similar construction above, but below is completed 
by a thin sandstone flag 5 feet long, the upper edge of which falls 15 
to 18 inches below the level of the transverse stones. The south com- 
partment measures 4 feet 1 inch long, and 3 feet broad at its north end, 
narrowing to 2 feet 4 inches at its south end, which is closed by a 
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granite slab rising 5^ feet above the chamber lioor. The upper edge 
of this slab, which is the end stone of the chamber, is tapered, and is 
18 inches higher than the side stones. The transverse stone is a slab 
of conglomerate, measuring 3 feet long, 6 inches thick, and 3 feet deep. 
The west wall is formed of two sandstone flags, a longer, 4 feet long. 
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Fig. 16. Plan of Sannox Chamber. 


overlapping a shorter, 18 inches long, on its outer side. The east wall is 
formed of a sandstone slab 3 feet long, between which and the end stone 
is a space nearly but not quite filled by an oblong block of granite. 

The second and third compartments were filled with earth and large 
stones, probably filled in by some previous diggers ; the first compart^ 
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ment had been left empty. The only thing found was a considerable 
deposit of burnt human bones in the north-east corner of the middle 
compartment. 

Chamber on Machrie Moor. 

The chamber which is here the subject of description is situated a few 
hundred yards south-west of the Moss farm and the celebrated group of 



Fig. 17. Small Chamber on JIachrie Moor after excavation. 


circles on Machrie Moor. There is now no trace of the cairn associated 
with the chamber ; the roof has been removed, and the side stones are 
buried to their upper edges in the layer of peat which here covers the 
subsoil. The interior of the chamber has been completely cleared out 
by some earlier diggers, and the floor is covered by a layer of peaty soil. 
The chamber (fig. 17) provides an example of a short unsegmented vault. 
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with a distinct portal of entrance ; and I considered it advisable to clear 
it out again and to define the stones, in order to better describe the 
structural features. As was to be expected, nothing in the way of relics 
were recovered in the soil upon the floor of the vault. 
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Fig. 18. Plan of small Chamber on Machrie Moor. 

The chamber measures 9 feet 10 inches from the portal to the end 
stone. The portal is guarded by two stones. The left of these measures 
1 foot 8 inches broad, 10 inches thick, and 3 feet 6 inches high; the 
right measures 2 feet 4 inches broad, 10 inches thick, and 3 feet high. 
The space between the mesial surfaces of the portal stones is 1 foot 3 
inches. The axis of the chamber runs north-east and south-west, the 
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portal to the north-east (fig. 18). Its south wall is formed of three stones ; 
1st, a cubical block of 10 inches diameter and 3 feet in depth ; 2nd, an 
irregular slab 3 feet 11 inches long, with a maximum thickness of 1 
foot and a depth of 3 feet 6 inches ; 3rd, a block of 4 feet 6 inches 
long, 1 foot 3 inches thick, and 3 feet 4 inches deep. The north 
wall is formed of two stones, a massive flag of 5 feet 5 inches long, 
1 foot thick and 3 feet 7 inches deep, and a small flag of 3 feet long, 
6 inches broad, and 2 feet 9 inches deep. Between the end of this and 
the portal stone is a gap which must have been filled either by a cubical 
block like that of the opposite side or by building of small stones. 
The end stone measures 3 feet by 1 foot, and it stands 3 feet C inches 
above the floor of the chamber. There is no septal slab at the point of 
junction of the two pairs of slabs forming the walls of the chamber, but 
it is possible that it has been removed, because botli the stones nearest 
the portal were displaced inwards, and, I think, must originally have 
been provided with a cross stone to keep them in position. Although 
there was a certain amount of doubt as to whether the chambers of two 
compartments in the Blairmore cairns represented the original form of 
these structures, here there can be no question that we have to do with 
a complete chamber, because of the presence of a portal, and also because 
the end stone is on the same level as the side stones. 

Ballyme.anoch Cairn. 

This structure is situated at the head of Ballymeanoch glen, on the 
left bank of the Loch Burn, a small stream issuing from Garbad Loch. 
The cairn has been largely removed : the base only remains, extending 
over an area of 3 1 feet by 25 feet. It is wholly covered with heather, 
out of which a few slabs on edge appear, and indicate the nature of the 
monument. 

The plan annexed (fig. 19) shows the disposition of these stones, and 
it will be recognised that we have here the remains of a chamber with 
a portal of entrance and a portion of a frontal semicircle. The ruined and 
disturbed state of the chamber did not promise any results from 
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excavation. I therefore contented myself with planning the remnant, 
and include the plan here only to complete the record of the remains of 
this class of structure in Arran. 

Cairn at North Sanxox. 

At the mouth of the North Sannox Water, on the north hank of the 
stream, there is a cairn of stones of considerable size and nearly circular 
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Fig. 19. JTun of remnant of a Clianiber in Ballymeanoch Glen. 


form, already noted in my paper in volume xxxviii. of the Proceedings. 
It measures a little more than 50 feet in one diameter, and a little 
less than 50 feet in the other. The south and west sides run out to the 
general level of the bank on which it is placed, but the north and east 
edges form a steep slope of about 7 to 10 feet. On this slope there are 
three or four large flags of sandstone lying horizontally. On the eastern 
edge there is a single upright stone measuring 3 feet high, 2 feet broad 
at the base, and 9 inches thick, its faces looking nearly north and south. 
Nine feet east of this is another slab, lying on its face, and measuring 
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6 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet broad, and 9 inches thick. Eleven feet 
east of the standing stone, just at the edge of the sloping face of the 
cairn, there is a sandstone flag measuring 4 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 
8 inches, and 10 inches thick. It has the appearance of a capstone, but 
has obviously been displaced. On turning it over, a short cist, measuring 
2 feet 5| inches long by 1 foot 8 inches broad, was laid bare. It was 
filled with earth and stones, and had clearly been rifled. When cleaned 
out it was found to be only a foot deep ; it was formed on three sides 
by single thin slabs of sandstone, but on the fourth side by two small 
flags. It did not contain any deposit of bones, and no relics were 
recovered in the riddlings of the soil. 

It is impossible now to say whether this was the primary interment in 
the cairn or not. An examination was made at the foot of the standing 
stone, on the idea that it might represent with the fallen stone the 
portal of a chamber. The excavation was extended about 8 feet to 10 
feet from the stone, both east and west and noith and south, but no 
structure was discovered. Another trial was made to the south of the 
short cist in what may possibly have been the original centre of the cairn, 
but nothing was found. One of the slabs lying on the sloping face of 
the cairn was alsii turned over, but there was nothing beneath it. 

The cairn has been much quarried, and no doubt the original outline 
has been greatly interfered with. It is therefore impossible to class the 
monument with any certainty. The chief difticulty is the upright stone. 
It is not a portal stone of a chamber ; on the other hand, it is hardly 
possible to recognise in it a member of a circular setting, if the short 
cist be the central primary interment. I must therefore leave the true 
character of this cairn undetermined. 

IMegalithic Structure at Ardenadam.i 

This monument (fig. 20), which is locally known as “ Adam’s Grave,” 
stands in a field near Ardenadam, on the Holy Loch. It occupies a 

‘ A brief notice, with a drawing of this structure, was published in vol. xiiii. of 
the Proceedings by Mr Mackintosh Gow. 
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sliglit elevation, representing the base of a cairn which has been reduced 
by the cultivation of the surrounding land to an area measuring 30 feet 
bj’ 27 feet. 

The structure itself is a small chamber, roofed in by a massive flag 
and complete on three sides. The fourth side is open, and constitutes 



Fig. 20. Jlegalithic Structure at Ardeiiadam. 


a portal of entrance guarded by two tall pillar stones which rise, the 
one about 2, the other about 3 feet, above the roof of the chamber. 
The actual vault measures 7 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 3 to 4 feet 
high. Its long axis is directed W.S.W. and E.X.E., the portal being 
at the eastern end (tig. 21). 

The pillar stones at the portal form a striking feature of the monu- 
ment. They stand 2 feet 1 inch apart. The right stone is a somewhat 
irregular block of schist, measuring at the base 3 feet in the axis of the 
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entrance and 2 feet 6 inches in the opposite direction. It rises to a 
somewhat bulbous top, 5 feet 6 inches above the level of the floor of the 
chamber, but is sunk 14 inches in the ground, giving a total height of 
6 feet 8 inches. The left stone, also of schist, is a more regular pillar. 
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Fig. '21. Plan of Structure at ArJenadani. 


tapering somewhat at the top, which rises higher than its neighbour, 
being 6 feet above the floor, and having a total height of 8 feet. It 
measures at its base 2 feet 6 inches in the axis of the entrance, and is 
2 feet 2 inches across. 

The chamber is formed of irregular flags of schist set on edge. The 
north wall is formed by a single flag 10 feet 6 inches long, 18 inches 
broad, and 4 feet deep. Its upper edge is not level, but is higher at 
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the portal end, sinking at the closed end below the level of the top of 
the end stone. The south wall is constructed with two flags, one 
underlying the capstone, 7 feet 6 inches long, 6 to 8 inches broad, and 
3 feet deep ; a second intervening between this and the portal stone 
2 feet 7 inches long, 4 to 6 inches thick, and 3 feet 2 inches deep. 

The end stone of the chamber, which closes it at the western end, 
stands some distance within the ends of the side stones. It is a flag 
of schist set on end, 6 feet in height and 2 feet 6 inches broad. It is 
wedged between the side stones below, but narrows at the top. 

The capstone is a massive slab of schist, of irregular outline and 
unequal thickness. It measures 7 feet 8 inches in the transverse axis 
of the chamber, 6 feet 8 inches in the opposite diameter, and is 1 foot 
1 to 1 foot 4 inches thick. It rests on the side stones and end stone of 
the chamber, and lies on an inclined plane, owing to the fact that the 
north wall is fully a foot higher than the south wall. 

The chamber has lain open for a great many years, but I cleared out 
the floor to the level of the subsoil in the hope of finding some relics of 
the builders. Nothing, however, was discovered, even by careful 
riddling. 


Analysis of Data. 

Structure . — In my earlier papers on the Cairns of Arran and Bute, I 
was able, by piecing together the data regarding the various cairns 
examined, to reconstruct the original form and plan of a type of 
chambered cairn occurring in the south-west of Scotland. My definition 
of the typical monument ran as follows : — “ It is a large rectangular 
cairn with a definite ground-plan, once marked off in all probability by 
a setting of flagstones. At one end this setting is disposed in a semi- 
circle, and bounds a space leading to the portal of a chamber which 
occupies one end of the cairn. The chamber is formed of two sections, 
a deeper, built of large stones set on edge, bounding a trench-like space, 
divided into compartments by septal slabs set right across the floor ; 
and an upper, built of small flags placed horizontally upon the upper 
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edges of the stones forming the basal portion. The object of this upper 
section is twofold : to afford head-room within the chamber, and to 
provide a level surface for the roofing flags to rest upon. There is no 
passage of approach, but merely a portal of entrance placed some distance 
above the floor. The compartments contain the remains of several 
successive interments, the bones being in some cases unburnt, in others 
burnt. Associated with the interments are found implements of stone 
only, and vessels of pottery made of a dark paste and with rounded 
bottom.” 

The present investigations have yielded in the cairn at East Bennan 
a beautiful example of the typical structure, in a stage of denudation 
where the surface of the cairn has been removed, the roof and upper 
built section of the chamber demolished, but the frontal semicircular 
setting preserved It forms a connecting link, not hitherto observed, 
between the still further denuded momuments, such as the Giants’ 
Graves at Whiting Bay, where only single stones remain to suggest the 
original frontal semicircle. If any doubt existed as to the original plan 
of these monuments, it is removed by the knowledge we now have of a 
continuous series, from the nearly perfect monument at Cam Ban, at 
the head of Kilmory Water, through all stages of denudation and 
demolition, down to such a structure as the Torlin Cists at Lasg. 

The fact that the base of the cairn at East Bennan is edged on the 
steeply-sloping side of the knoll on which it is placed, by an under- 
structure of large stones laid on the flat, is of interest, as revealing a 
feature not before observed at any other site in Arran, while a vertical 
slab here and there on the lateral margin confirms the conclusion 
previously arrived at, that, as in the northern series of chambered cairns, 
the outline wms marked off by a setting of stones, such as we see at the 
horned end. 

In my account of the cairns in Bute I was able to bring forward 
some evidence in favour of the idea that the culture of the chambered 
cairn degenerated in situ. I described certain contracted chambers, and 
one cairn at Glecknabae, in which there were two chambers reduced to 
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a single compartment or megalithic cist. Regarding these chambers I 
wrote : “ It will be noticed that they differ from the typical structures 
within the field of my personal observation ; yet, notwithstanding the 
structural differences, the essential idea is the same. They are chambers 
provided with a portal of entrance, indicating the custom of successive 
interments in one vault. Taking the cairn as a whole, however, there is 
no indication that it is a structure with a definite relationship to one or 
other of the chambers, nor that it formed with a chamber a monument 
expressive of a single structural idea. 

“ The outline and general plan is no doubt gone beyond recall ; but as 
both chambers must have been placed at the edge of the cairn from the 
first, their relative position indicates that it cannot have been a structure 
such as the great cairns associated with the larger segmented chambers.” 

The Ardenadam monument now described is another example of a 
reduced chamber, but it differs in the relatively great height of the 
portal stones from the Glecknabae chambers, in which they did not rise 
higher than the chamber wall, while there is no stone in the Ardenadam 
chamber set across the portal to complete its fourth side, as in the Bute 
examples. The absence of the covering cairn at Ardenadam prevents 
our knowing whether, as at Glecknabae, the plan of the cairn related to 
this type of chamber departed from the original idea. 

In the two cairns at Blairmore described in this paper we seem to have 
examples of a departure from the original plan of the cairn without 
serious departure from the original structural idea of the chambers. In 
the Dunan Beag cairn it is possible either that the smaller south chamber 
is a secondary intrusion on a typical monument, or that the cairn 
was originally horned at both ends. In the case of the Dunan iSIor 
cairn, however, it is not possible to avoid the conclusion, either that two 
of the chambers are secondary and placed without respect to the 
structural idea of the whole, or that the entire structure represents a 
departure ah initio from the typical plan. In either case the cairn 
must, I think, be taken as representing a stage in the degeneration of 
the chambered cairn which seems to have culminated at Glecknabae. 
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Implements . — Such implements as have been found are of stone. As 
yet no evidence is forthcoming that a knowledge of metal had reached 
our area when chambered cairns were building. The occurrence of 
fragments and flakes of Corriegills pitchstoiie is repeated. They have 
been noted at all the sites excavated in Arran and Bute, and Mr J. A. 
Balfour has at last solved the problem why they should be found along 
with flint flakes by demonstrating to the Society that arrow-heads were 
actually manufactured in Arran out of this material. It seems to have 
been used as a substitute for flint. 

Potte^'y . — The pottery recovered is unfortunately fragmentarj\ A 
piece of typical black ware forming the wall of a bowl-like vessel was 
found in the East Bennan chamber, but the special interest under this 
head centres in the urns found in the south chamber in the lower cairn 
at Blairinore, and the corresponding chamber in the upper cairn. 

The urn recovered in the south chamber at Dunan Beag is a 
richly ornamented flat-bottomed vessel resembling in the style of 
its decoration vessels of the beaker class. It is unfortunately too 
fragmentary for reconstruction, but it has clearly been a smallish vessel 
of the beaker type, and its association with the end piece of a jet 
necklace, such as is generally associated with unburnt interments in 
short cists, brings it into the category of the Bronze Age ceramic. It 
has already been suggested that the chamber in which it was found 
represents a secondary intrusion in a typical cairn. In the absence of 
any signs of a secondary short cist within the chamber, we must 
assume that the urn and jet plate belong to the primary deposit. 
They therefore constitute a strong proof of the contention that the 
chamber is a transitional structure, belonging to a phase in which the 
chambered cairn culture was merging with the intrusive short cist 
culture. 

The urn found in the south chamber in Dunan Mor cairn is too 
fragmentary to be taken as evidence, but its characters in general 
corroborate the conclusions drawn from the structural features of the 
monument. 
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Character of Interment . — As on former occasions, the floor of the 
compartments was invariably, when it was undisturbed, covered by a 
layer of black earth, and in every chamber fragments of wood charcoal 
occurred. In the south chamber of the lower cairn at Blairmore the 
three interments were of unburnt bodies ; in the north chamber in the 
same cairn incinceration was doubtfully indicated by the finding of a 
fragment of burnt bone, while in the south chamber of the upper cairn 
the matter was put beyond doubt by a definite deposit of„burnt bones. 
The result of the recent investigations therefore leaves us in the same 
uncertainty as to the original practice. No data have jet emerged to 
determine whether inhumation succeeded or preceded incineration within 
our area during the chambered cairn period. The conclusion seems forced 
upon one that both practices coexisted during the whole period and from 
the first arrival of the chamber builders in the Clyde Basin. 

Human Remains . — Unfortunately the bones in the south chamber at 
Dunaii Beag cairn were so pulpy that no fragments could be recovered 
sufficiently complete to provide data for conclusions regarding the 
anatomical features of the skeletons. At most it can be said that the 
persons interred were of adult age. 
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VIII. 

NOTICE OF A VIKING GRAVE-MOUND, KINGSCROSS, ARRAN. 
By J. a. BALFOUR, F.R. Hist. S., F.S. A. Scot. 


The south end of Lamlash Bay terminates with a rocky point of land 
known as Kingsoross Point. The promontory reaches an elevation of 
about 80 feet above sea-level. This elevation is a plateau of rock. On 



the seaward side of the plateau is a circular fort. On the landward 
side, 23 feet from the circular structure, is the grave-mound now to be 
described, a ground-plan of which is shown in fig. 1. 

The mound, when first examined, gave no indication of its purpose, 
being merely a very irregular heap of stones, about 30 feet in length, 
8 to 10 feet broad, and to 3 feet in height. When some of the 
upper stones had been removed, what seemed like a setting of stones 
was observed, and, on further examination, another was found ; these 
settings were about 6 feet apart (fig. 2). The lines were followed as 
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closely as possible, clearing out the accumulated debris down to the 
rock. About 2 feet above the middle of the mound, at the north end, 
close to the western side, was found a heap of articles consisting of 



Fig. 2. Tlie Mound e.veavated. 


calcined human bones, portions of a large cetaceous bone partly decor- 
ated, articles of iron, fragments of bronze, a bronze coin, charcoal, and 
two pieces of vitrified stone. Nothing else was found in the mound. 

General Observations. 

Situation . — The promontory on which the mound is erected was one 
likely to commend itself to a seafaring people. The Sagas furnish 
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instances of such a choice being made ; for example, “ Egil had a 
mound made near the end of the Jsess (cape), and in this he was laid” 
(Egil’s Saga, c. 61). 

TJie Mound . — The mound shows evidence of having been made use 
of as a quarry, therefore no datum was obtainable regarding the original 
outer measurement or the height of the structure. The shape of the 
mound as now seen suggests an oval form. It was noted that pieces 
of red sandstone had been used in the erection of the mound ; this 
stone is not found in the immediate neighbourhood. 



fig. 4. Cetacean Done, onianiented. 

Human Remains . — The calcined human bones found along with the 
iron rivets indicate that the body of the dead viking was burnt, and 
buried in a boat. 

Cetacean Bone . — The existing remains do not point to the use it 
may have been put to. The decorated portion is probably incomplete. 
The design is formed by a series of double circles with central point ; 
the diameter of each section of the design is 10 mm. The pattern is 
one which is frequently employed on decorated articles of the Viking 
period i (fig. 4). 

Articles of Bronze . — All the fragments of bronze obtained were un- 
recognisable as to use, evidently having been de.stroyed in the pyre, 

' See a portion of a bone casket of the Viking time found at York in 1906, and 
figured in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. xxii. p. 9. 
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the only exception being a doubled band of bronze ; the straight length 
is 130 mm., width 16 mm., thickness mm. ; at the bend it has been 
slashed with a sharp instrument ; one end of the band is square, the 
other has a portion of the metal pressed over. 

Bronze Coin . — The coin is a styea of Wigmund, Archbishop of York, 
A.D. 831-854 (phv. + VIGMVND IREP ; rev. + COENRED). 



Fig. 3. Rivets and other objects of iron. 

It may be noted that a similar coin was found in the Viking grave- 
mound at Kiloran Bay.i 

Articles of Iron . — A pointed shield-shaped article, 65 mm. in length, 
and measuring 42 mm. at top. The front shows clearly the impress of 
some woven fabric ; there is also a bronze-like fragment adhering to 
the face ; at the back there is a bolt 50 mm. in length with a counter 
bolt of 32 ram, ; each bolt is held in position with a ring ; the larger 
bolt is pressed by the lesser, evidently with the object of preventing 

' Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. xli. p. 447. 
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slipping (fig. 3, Jfo. 4). Eivets, outside length 42 mm., shaft 31 mm., 
round top 16 mm. in diameter, square end 21 mm. diameter; they are 
of the type frequently noted as having been employed in the construction 
of a Viking ship (fig. 3, Nos. 1, 2). Iron nail with oblong head, 61 mm. 
in length (fig. 3, No. 3). Article of iron shaped like a modern latch. A 
small quantity of broken fragments of rivets, nails, etc. 

Vitrified Stone . — A small piece of dark-coloured vitrified stone. A 
block was observed of a grey-green colour, but was not removed. 
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IX. 

NOTE ON ARROW-HEAD OF “ CORRIGIL ” PITCHSTONE. By 
J. A. BALFOUR, F.R. Hist. S., F.S.A. Scot. 

This interesting specimen was found, along with a portion of a flint 
knife, in the Corrigil district of Arran. In connection with this find 
it may be well to recall the observation made by Robertson in his 
“Remarks made in a Tour through several of the Western Isles and 
West Coast of Scotland,” 1768.* 

“Arran — Elf Shot. — About half a mile to the north-east side of 
Kilbride there is an uncommon kind of rock. It is, upon comparing, 
the same in sub.stance as that with which the ancient inhabitants tipped 
their arrows, many of which the natives even now frequently find in the 
island. They have an absurd and superstitious notion that they are shot 
by infernal spirits, and will affirm that they have stuck so fast in the 
shafts of their spades that it required much force to disengage them. 
They call this stone the Elf shot stone, supposing that it is from the 
cows receiving a wound by this stone that they become elf shot.” 

The arrow-head now presented to the Museum by Mr Cook, the finder, 
dissipates the doubts cast on the accuracy of Robertson’s statement as 
to the use of pitchstone instead of flint in the making of arrow-heads 
in Arran. 

Professor Thomas H. Bryce and the writer are impressed with the fact 
that flakes of “ Corrigil ” pitchstone have invariably been found in all the 
cairn-burials in Arran and Bute. In .some cases the distance being 
considerable from the source of supjily the element of chance seems 
more improbable than that of design. 


* Proc. Soc. of Antiq. Scot., vol. .xx.xii. p. 18. 


" Ibid., p. 14. 
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X. 

XOTE ON A GROUP OF PERFORATED STONE HAMMERS REMARKABLE 
FOR THEIR SIMILARITY OF FORM AND ORNAMENTATION. By 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL. 1)., Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
National SIusecm of Antiquities. 

The group of perforated stone hammers which i.s the subject of the 
present notice is remarkable for its similarity of material, form, and 
ornament. The material is a hard, light-coloured hornstone, or 
chalcedony, or quartz ; the form is identical, and the pattern of the 
ornamentation is also identical. Yet the first example comes from 
Wales, the second and third from Scotland, and the fourth from 
England. 

The form is appro.ximately ovoid, with flattened sides, the end.s 
rather flatly rounded and similar, but the lower end larger than the 
upper. This particular form, although one which is extremely suitable 
and serviceable as a hammer form, is scarcely known unless in connec- 
tion with the peculiar ornamentation, i from which the jiresumption 
arises tliat the form was specially adapted to receive and show the 
ornament to the best advantage. The ornamentation is peculiar, in 
that it is a diaper pattern, carried out over the whole surface. Xo 
other form of hammer is known to have been ornamented with a 
diaper pattern. 

The first know* example (fig. 1) is the largest which has the pattern 
completely carried out. It was found by a labourer stubbing up a wood 
on the Maesniore estate, near Corwen, IMerioiiethshire, about the year 
1840. Some considerable time afterwards it passed into the possession 
of the Rev. Edward Lowry Barnwell, of Ruthins, North Wales, a Cor- 
responding Member of this Society, who presented it to the Scottish 

' I have only seen one example of this special form of hammer which is 
unornamented. It is in the Falconer Museum, Forres, Proceedings vol xxii 
p. 353. 
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Jfational Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, in 1864.1 The material 
has been described as a dusky white chalcedony, so hard that a steel 
point produces no effect on its surface. It measures 3 inches in greatest 
length, 2 inches in breadth at the broader end, in a line parallel to the 
haft-hole, and 1| inches at the other, while the greatest thickness is 



Fig. 1. Ornamented Stone Hammer found at Maesmore, Corwen, 
Merionethshire. {\.) 

2 inches in the middle of the lower part. The haft-hole, | of an inch in 
diameter, is pierced through from one flat face to the other, just above 
the middle of the length. It has been bored from both sides, but so 
accurately that the junction of the two borings is scarcely perceptible. 
The weight of the implement is lOi ounces. 

As has been said, the principal interest of the hammer is the 
symmetry and beauty of its decoration. The pattern is simple, but 


' The Arehmjlogkal Journal, yol. xix. p. 92 ; Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. vi. p. 42. 
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exceedingly effective. In the flat it is merely a lattice design of 
straight lines crossing each other obliquely, so as to mark off lozenge- 
shaped spaces of the surface. But here it is carved or rather 
ground by hand, out of the solid, with a patient precision of most 
admirable quality. Each lozenge is ground out, or sunk, with a regularly 
ovoid curvature of surface, so that while the margins of the lozenge 
spaces remain at the same original level, the curves of the central lines 
sink to a depth of almost a sixteenth of an inch below the marginal 
lines. Hence every space is lozenge-shaped as to its marginal outline 
which stands out in relief, while its surface sinks in graceful curvature 
towards the median lines of its length and breadth, to a depth pro- 
portioned to its size, the sizes varying in proportion to the dimensions 
of the part of the surface to which they are applied, being larger towards 
the wider end and smaller towards the narrower end of the hammer. 
The modification of the pattern to meet the exigencies of the shape, by 
which the lines of the lozenge-shape are made to converge upon the 
rounded ends above and below the haft-hole, is a remarkably clever 
piece of design, and the whole effect is like the meshes of a net drawn 
tightly over the hammer. The hollowing out of each of the lozenge- 
shaped spaces could only have been accomplished by hand-grinding. 
The stone is so hard that the amount of time consumed in the process 
of grinding out the spaces one after another must have been enormous, 
the number of spaces to be ground being over 190. 

The significance to be attaclied to such a laborious and costly 
fashioning of the hammer as a skilful work of art takes it clearly out 
of the category of tools or weapons intended for common purposes. 
In the entire absence of relevant evidence as to the exact import of 
this distinction, various conjectures have been offered, without much 
likelihood of one being more pertinent than another. Sir John Evans 
gives his opinion “ in favour of regarding it as a weapon of war, such as, 
like the jade mere of the Xew Zealander, implied a sort of chieftainship 
in its possessor.” 

The second hammer (fig. 2), which is also completely covered with the 
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same ornament, except for a small space of about an inch by | of an 
inch on one corner, where a chip has been broken off the surface, is in 
possession of ilr Donald Mackenzie, of the Inland Revenue, at Bonar 
Bridge, in Sutherland, and forms the gem of his collection of antiquities. 
Mr Mackenzie was good enough, in answer to a communication from 
me, to send it for exhibition to the Society at its meeting in April last. 




Fig 2. Ornamented Stone Hammer found at Airdens, near Bonar Bridge, 
Sutherland. (}.) 

and to allow me to describe and figure it in the Proceedings. In his 
letter sending it he says ; — “ It was found by a man in the bottom of an 
old ditch that he was cleaning out at Airdens in this locality (Bonar 
Bridge). It was chipped when he found it. It was apparently perfect 
in all respects, and must have been a beautiful little article before it 
was chipped. It will probably ultimately find a resting-place in your 
museum.’’ It is almost precisely of the same shape as the Welsh 
example, but considerably smaller, measuring 2-/^ inches in greatest 
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length, 1|^ inches in breadth at the broader end, in a line parallel to the 
haft-hole, and 1-1 inches at the other end, while the greatest thickness 
is 1 j inches in the middle of the lower part. The haft-hole, of an 
inch in diameter, has been bored from both sides, but the borings have 
not met each other accurately in the middle, and a subsequent grinding 
out of the inequality has been resorted to. The material is apparently 
a paler variety of the same chalcedonic quartz or hornstone as the 
Welsh specimen, and reveals a conchoidal fracture in the part where 
it is chipped. The weight is 5| ounces. 

The ornamentation is quite the same as on the Welsh hammer, with 
the e.xception that the lozenge-shaped decoration is not carried over the 
margins of the flat faces, which are only decorated by horizontal lines 
drawn roughly parallel and quite close to each other. The lozenge-shaped 
spaces are not ground quite so deeply nor the marginal lines finished so 
sharply as in the previous case, but the arrangement is the same, with a 
vertical row of lozenges occupying the middle of the face, the difference 
being that the half-lozenges on each side of the middle row are not finished 
by carrying the other half over on the flat side, as the Welsh artist has 
done. Allowing for the absence of those represented by the chipped 
•surface, the number of ground spaces would be about 80, and the 
number of the lines ground on the flat sides about the same, the short 
lines on either side of the haft-hole having been done from opposite 
sides — first the one set, and then the other. 

The third example (fig. 3) is a hammer of the same form, finished in 
all respects except with regard to its decoration, which has been 
completed on the smaller end, and blocked out down its four sides, but 
not further carried out. It was found before 1871 near Kenny’s 
Hillock, in the parish of Urquhart, Elginshire, and presented to the 
Scottish National Museum of Antiquities^ by Rev. James ^Morrison, of 
the F.C. church, Urquhart. It is of a rather coarser variety of quartz 
than the others, but of the same form, measuring 2| inches in extreme 
length, 1| inches in breadth at the broader end, in a line parallel to 
* Proceedings, vol, ix. p. 258. 
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the haft-hole, and If inches at the smaller end, and Iji inches in 
greatest thickness. The weight is 7f ounces. The haft-hole, which ^is 
^ of an inch in diameter on the one side of the hammer, widens to 
of an inch at the other. It has been bored from both sides, and the 
borings have not met exactly in the middle, there being a considerable 



Fig. 3. Ornamented Stone Hammer found at TJrqiihart, Elginshire. (J.) 

cavity in the lower side of the hole towards the wider end, where the 
stone seems to have been broken out, and the broken part left uii- 
smoothed. There is a chip about f of an inch in length in one of the 
flat sides at the lower end, where there has been apparently a flaw in 
the stone, and an extensive irregular dark brown stain extends from the 
one end to and across the other, on one side. 

The special interest of this example lies in the fact that the ornamen- 
tation of the surface has been commenced, partially carried out, and 
left unfinished. The smaller end of the hammer has been actually 
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finished by the grinding out of the pattern to the extent of seventeen 
lozenge-shaped spaces, which cover the whole of the rounded surface of 
that end. Seventeen small nicks are blocked out at equal distances on 
each of the margins of the one side-face as guides for the commencement 
of the grinding out of the pattern on that side. On the opposite side- 
face the work has been carried further, and along each margin one can 
see eight incipient lozenge-shaped spaces almost half ground out. It is 
difficult, however, to reconcile the blocking out of the pattern on the 
one side, where seventeen nicks are made, with that of the other, where 
only eight incipient lozenge-spaces are visible ; and one is disposed to 
wonder how the pattern would have turned out if the opeiator had 
proceeded with it to a finish. 

The fourth example (fig. 4) is also unfinished with respect to its decora- 
tion. I have not seen it, but it is de.scribed and figured in the 
quary (vol. 37, p. 99), where it is said to have been found some time since 
(before 1901) in the parish of Quarnford, Staffordshire, and to be now in 
the possession of Mr M. Salt, of Buxton, who has kindly presented a 
cast of it to the Is’ational Museum. The stone of which the hammer 
is made is said to be hornstone. It is of the same form as the 
others, but somewhat larger in size than any of them, being 3^ inches 
in greatest length liy 2f inches in greatest breadth and inches in 
greatest thickness. The shaft-hole is similarly situated, but is rather 
larger and lower down, and is | of an inch in diameter; having been 
bored from both sides, the one orifice is slightly larger than the other, 
and the borings have not met accurately in the middle. Like the 
previous specimen from Urquhart, Elginshire, the ornament only occurs 
on one end of the hammer, but in this case it is the lari^er end and 
there is no blocking-out of the pattern down the sides. The number 
of lozenge-shaped spaces of the decoration is seventeen, and they are 
somewhat more deeply hollowed out than in any of the other examples. 

As yet no example of these stone hammers with this peculiar orna- 
mentation has been found in connection with a burial, or in association 
with any other objects which might have afforded a definite clue to the 
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period to which they belong. But there can be no doubt of the survival 
of the highly finished and perforated, but unornaniented, hammers of 
stone into a comparatively advanced period of the Bronze Age. They 
have been found in England associated with burials, and accompanied 
by bronze flat axes, several varieties of bronze-tanged dagger-blades and 



Fii;. 4. Ornamented Stone Hammer from Qiiarnforcl, Staffordshire. (J.) 

pins. And the style of lozenge decoration is found in the flat on bronze 
axes and tanged blades, and on the jet necklaces and cinerary urns of 
the Age of Bronze. The ornamentation on the hammers is, however, 
of a more advanced style ; and from all these considerations they may 
be referred, with considerable probability, and in the absence of direct 
evidence on the subject, to some time in the latter half of the Bronze 
Age. 
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XOTICE OF A SCULPTURED CROSS-SHAFT AND SCULPTURED SLABS 
RECOVERED FROM THE BASE OF ST ANDREWS CATHEDRAL BY 
DIRECTION OF MR OLDRIEVE OF H.M. OFFICE OF -WORKS, WITH 
NOTES OF OTHER SCULPTURED SLABS AT ST ANDREWS. By 
D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D., F.S.A Scot. 

In July 1884 Mr Alexander Hutcheson, of Broughty-Ferry, discovered 
a fragment of a cross-slab in the north wall of the (thirteenth century) 
chancel of the Church of St Mary on the Rock, or Kirkheugh, locally 
known as the Guldee Chairel, St Andrews, and he also discovered other 
fragments in the inner side of the base of the east gable of the Cathedral. 
The fragments in the base of the Cathedral lay in a line just above the 
surface of the ground, their lower edges, indeed, being below the surface. 
Their joints were so closely pointed and so covered by a lichen-growth 
as to he almost indiscernible. To ascertain how many fragments there 
really were, I dug a little temporary trench with a trowel in IMay 1887 
and saw that there were three, and that immediately under them there 
was a stone 8 feet in length. Had my trench been an inch or so deeper 
I would have found that this stone was also sculptured, a fact which 
was not to be discovered until July 1891, wlien a much bigger temporary 
trench wa.s made to enable Mr Romilly Allen to get better rubbings of 
the upper fragments. The .side of the lower stone wa.s then revealed. 
IMr David Henry sketched and measured it before the trench was filled 
up. Next month it was resolved to uncover this big stone again on 
the occa.sion of the visit of the Royal Archajological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and, on Mr Hutcheson’s suggestion, the trench 
was extended across the gable, with the result that other four fragments 
were exposed.’ This trench was also tilled up, and all the fragments, 
except the three which had been iliscovered in 1884, were again hidden 
by the earth. 

In June 1892 the ground was slightly lowered and the pointing 
‘ .See FrecceJinys, xxvi. ‘215-217, 255, 256. 
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between the stones carefully chipped out, so that the exposed side of 
each of the eight fragments might be clearly seen. This was not 
altogether an advantage, as the continuous exposure to wind and rain 
“ weathered ” the stones considerably. It latterly became evident that 
they must either be covered up again or taken out of the wall. Mr 
Oldrieve decided on the latter course. Accordingly, on the 2nd of 
February last, the three fragments discovered in 1884, and the large 
stone under them, were taken out of the wall, under the supervision of 
Mr James Hislop of H.M. Oftice of Works. The large stone proved to 
be the shaft of a cross. Next day the four fragments discovered in 
August 1891 were also taken out, and in doing so it was found that a 
stone built between two of them was also sculptured, although its 
exposed surface was quite plain. This led to the suspicion that two of 
the stones a few feet distant, in the same base, but on the north side 
of the choir, might also be sculptured. These two were taken out on 
the 6th of February. The smaller of the two is sculptured on one 
face only, the other on both faces. During the same week a fragment 
was taken out of the north side of the Abbey Wall, close to the Turret 
Light. This fragment was partly below the surface of the ground, and 
the rest of it was hidden )iy the grass. It was fir.st observed by INfr 
K. Pratt junior in the winter of 1907-1908, wlien there was snow on 
the ground. It was much more difficult to take out this stone than those 
in the Cathedral, as the lime was very hard. In the summer of 1908 
the fragment was taken out of the wall of the Culdee Cliapel. 

Between 1892 and 1909 the camera was frequently brought to bear 
upon the eight fragments in the base of the Cathedral. The best of 
these photographs which 1 have seen were those taken by Mr Ceorge 
Piercey, London, in 1893, and by Mr Rodger, St Andrews, in 1894. 
The latter was taken for Mr Romilly Allen’s Earhj Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, and is here reproduced (fig. 1). The big stone, the cross- 
shaft, is numbered 19, and the other seven are respectively numbered 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

When taken out of the wall it was found that 21 and 26 make a 
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complete slab, that 24 and 25 also make a complete slab, and that 22 
and 23 make a nearly complete one. The stone which in the wall 
appeared to be plain, and which was built in between 21 and 22, proved 
to be the lower part of 20, but these two do not make a complete slab. 
Tfow that these broken slab.s have been taken out of the wall and the 
long-separated parts reunited, it would be both inconvenient and con- 
fusing to retain the old numbers, two for each .slab, and therefore I 
propose to number them thus : — 


Old numbers 20 and 0, 

new immber 20 

21 and 26, 

21 

22 and 23, 

•0 9 

.. ,, _l 

,, „ 24 and 25. 

„ „ 23 


The big cross-shaft, No. 19 (fig. 2), is the most interesting and 
important of all these stones, and is in some respects unique. Both on 
the obverse and reverse there are figure subjects, and on both sides 
foliaceous scroll-work. All the remaining decorated surface of the 
obverse is on one panel, and the top of the panel is awanting. At the 
bottom there are two figures facing one another and joining hands. 
The faces and ui)per parts of the bodies are human, but the lower parts 
are snake-like in form and are intertwined. On the right-hand side of 
the intertwined lower parts there is something very like a fish in shape. 
From the head of the figure on the left-hand side there rises what seems 
to be a lacertine monster, whose body curves over towards the other side 
of the stone, and curves back again to the left side. Its open mouth fits on 
to the top of the human head like a cap. A similar monster rises from 
the human head on the right-hand side, and its body curves over to the 
left side and back again to the right, crossing the body of the other as 
it does so. The lizard-like bodies of these monsters gradually diminish 
in thickness, and their tails are intertwined. They have short legs and 

' I have adhered to Mr Romilly Allen's numbers with the exception of tliese 
and of five crosses without ornament which on p. 37-1 he numbered 1-6. Three of 
the newly discovered stones now become Nos. 24, 25, and 26 ; and his five plain 
crosses I number as 39-43. 
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tliree-toed feet. On tlie highest coil of one of the monsters a Immaii 
foot is planted. The ankle and the lower part of a tunic are also 
quite plain. Much of the outline of this human figure is visible on 
hi.s left side, almost up to the armpit indeed. Pretty higdi up in front 
of the man there is a lion. The head is gone, but it is otherwise perfect. 
Its curled tail touches his elbow. A little lower then' are two animals. 
The subject is undoubtedlj- Daniel in the Lions’ Den. On the obverse 
the lowest panel is filled by a key pattern. In the next panel there are 
two quadrupeds having one human face. On the neck of each (puul- 
ruped a bird is standing on one foot, with the other foot resting on the 
human head. The heads of the birds are clo.se together, and their bills 
are stuck into a round object. The bar across the bottom of this panel 
is decorated with a key pattern, as is also the bar across the top of the 
panel. On the panel above this there are three figures. The man to 
the left holds in his right hand a short broad-bladed sword, the point of 
which is above his shoulder. The man on the right has a small round 
buckler in his left hand. These men are both standing, and are facing 
one another. Between them there is a much smaller figure, who.se back 
and shoulders almost form a semicircle. The right arm and hand of 
this figure are pretty plain, but there is another jnojection which mav 
either be the loft arm and hand or a sling. The head is rather puzzling. 
Above it is the buckler held by the man on the right, and above the 
buckler and the heads of the two men there is foliaceous ornamentation. 
As the fracture is not horizontal, the stone only measures 7 feet 6 inches 
on the one side, while it is almost exactly 8 feet on the other. This 
shaft is not quite symmetrical. At the top it is IS.j inches broad by 
10 inches thick ; at the bottom of the sculpturing it is 20 inches broad 
and 9j inches thick : and about a foot lower down it is 20.1 inches broad 
and 10 inches tliick. There is a slight taper at the lower end, as if it 
had been meant to stand in a base. 

Unfortunately Xo. 20 (fig. 3) had been much too thick for the twelfth- 
century builders of the Cathedral, and consequently they smashed it up 
mercilessly, not only breaking it in pieces, but thinning it as well. On 
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ihe obverse there has been a cross with double square hollow angles. 
The panels have been plain, but the cross has been covered with inter- 
laced work. The ornament on the lower part of this face of the slab has 
been defaced by the thinning. On the reverse, the lower part at least 
of the cross has been filled in with spiral ornamentation, and the panel 



Fig. 3. No. 20, obverse and reverse. 


on either side with a key pattern. Above the fracture this face has 
been clured off very roughly, but a skelb measuring 9 inches by 6, which 
was found near it, proves conclusively that the two bigger portions are 
parts of the same slab. When being photographed the skelb was put 
in position, and, as will be noticed, it completes one of the panels, and 
the interlaced pattern on the side also tits in. There has been a key 
pattern on the other side. The patterns on the sides of the lower part 
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are shown in fig. 8, and those on the upper part in fig. 11. The top 
of the slab has not been recovered. Over the arms of the cross the 
width is 19 inches, and the greatest depth of that fragment is Hi inches. 
Tire lower part, measuring down the middle, is 21 J inches. Where 
unreduced, the thickness is inches. 

When the photograplis were being taken, it was not observed that 
the two portions of No. 21 (fig. 1) were parts of the same slab, and 
that when put together tliey make a complete slab. The cross on the 
obverse has round hollow angles, and the upper limb is much longer 
than the arms. The panels above the arms, and also those below, are 
tilled with spiral ornament. The upjrer part is much weathered, while 
the lower part, almost all below the fracture, is very fresh, the reason, no 
doubt, being that it had been protected either by the soil or vegetation. 
The cross on the reverse has double square hollow angles, and is en- 
circled by a ring divided into quadrants. There are key patterns on the 
(juadrants, and on the panels above and below them. The centre point 
from wliich the circle was drawn is quite clear. The upper limb of the 
cross is much longer than the arms, and little shorter than the shaft. 
There is no ornamentation on either of the crosses save an incised line 
running parallel to the edge, and, with the edge, forming a border. 
There is a key pattern on both sides of the slab (fig. 8). The upper 
portion is 22i inches in depth, the lower 2 feet 4 inches. The breadth 
at the top is 20|- inches, and at the fracture 2H inches. The thickness 
varies. On the one side it is inches near the top, and 7 inches near 
the bottom of the sculpturing ; while on the other side it is 5 inches 
near the top, and 6 inches near the bottom of the sculpturing. The 
weathering on the top of the slab is very deep. 

Of No. 22, the reverse (tig. 5) is complete. The cross on it has 
round hollow angles at the intersection of the arms, but otherwise 
resembles very closely the cross on the reverse of No. 21, the arms, as on 
it, being encircled by a broad ring broken up into quadrants, and the 
ornamentation being almost identical. On this slab, not only is the 
centre-point quite clear, from which the workman drew his circle, but 
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Fig. 5. No. 22, with No. 25 on the top of it, and upper portion of the reverse of 
No. 21 at the right-hand side. 
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the perpendicular lines of the shaft, three of th« border lines of the 
panels, and one of the outer lines descend much lower than the bottom 
of the cross, as if it had been originally intended to make this cross as 
long as the one on the obverse. These lines show that a straightedge 
had been used in drawing the cross on the stone, and that they were 
drawn with a hard point. The obverse on the upper portion has been 
destroyed, and the nature of the cross on it can only be learned from the 
lower fragment (fig. 6), which is so like the corresponding part of Xo. 
21 that it may be presumed the one slab was practically a duplicate of 
the other. There has been a key pattern on one of the sides, and 



Fig. 6. No. 22, obverse. 


perhaps on the other also, which is much weathered (fig. 8). The 
breadth at the top is 21 inches, and near the bottom almost 23 inches. 
The depth on one side is 3 feet, and on the other 3 feet 4i inches. The 
thickness of the lower portion varies from 6]; to 7 ^ inches. The top 
of this slab is also very deeply weathered. 

Slab Xo. 23 (fig. 7) is quite complete. Both on the obverse and 
the reverse the cross has round hollow angles at the intersection 
(5f the arms, and has two panels above the arms and two below. On 
the obverse these panels are filled with spiral ornamentation, and on the 
reverse with a key pattern. When the slab was being built into the 
base of the Cathedral its lower portion was too thick for its position, and 
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so almost the whole of the obverse of that portion was chiselled over, and 
thus the lower part of the cross and some of the spiral ornamentation 
have disappeared. There is a key pattern on both sides, one of them 




. • '"V ■ - 






Fig. 7. rso. 23, obverse aiici reverse, -witli Iso. 25 at the bottom of the reverse. 

being much weathered (fig. 8). The weathering on the top of the slab 
is so deep that it almost resembles a hollow moulding. The lower end, 
which was intended to go into the ground, is somewhat rounded in form, 
and the complete slab is therefore longest at the centre, where it 
measures 4 feet 1?> inches. The breadth at the top is 171. inches, and 
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at the lowest point of sculpturing 20 inches. The thickness is from 
to 5 inches. 

Slab Xo. 24 (fig. 9) is the larger of the two recovered from the base 
of the north wall of the choir of the Cathedral. It is the upper portion 
of a cross-slab very like No. 21, the most noticeable difference in the 
design being at the intersection of the arms of the cross on the obverse, 
where there are. double square hollow angles instead of round ones. The 



Fig. y. Ko. 24, obveibe and reverst?. 


reverse, on which the cross is encircled by a ring divided into quadrants, 
is xevy fresh, and the centre-point is distinct. The fracture goes through 
the lower part of the ring, and so everything below it is lost. If there 
was any sculpturing on the sides, all trace of it has disappeared, one side 
being quite smooth and the other nearly so. This slab is 21 inches 
broad at the top, and 20J over the arms of the cross. f)ii one side it 
measures 2 feet from top to bottom, and on the other 191 inches. It 
is 5 inches thick. The top is deeply weathered. 
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The other fragment. No. 25, found in the base of the north wall of 
the choir of the Cathedral, only retains sculpturing on one face. That 
face bears most of the upper portion of a cross, which has had round 
hollow angles at the intersection of the arms. The surviving part of the 
cross is devoid of ornament. There is not even an incised line running 
parallel with the outline. The arms, however, have been encircled by a 
ring, which has one incised line half way between its outer and inner 
edges. The ring is divided into quadrants, and the centre-point is 
distinct. The breadth of this fragment is 14f inches at the top and 1 Sh- 
indies lower down ; the greatest height is 15 inches ; and the thickness 
is inches (.see figs. 5 and 7). 

Before these fragments were removed from the base of the Cathedral 
there were differences of opinion as to when they were put in, whether 
at the founding of the building or afterwards. There is no room now 
for two opinions on the matter. Mr Hislop and the masons who took 
them out, all e.xperienced practical men, were unanimous in declaring 
that they must have been built in at the beginning ; that they could 
not have been inserted in the wall after it was built. I noticed, when 
one of them was taken out, that there was a perfect impression of the 
key pattern on the lime behind, and the lime could not have been 
poured down from above, for it was not grout lime. Some of the 
pinnings, moreover, were of the kind known as “deiTs pinnings,” 
thicker at the back than at the front, and so could not have been used 
with inserted stones. The masons saw quite enough to satisfy them 
wuthout these special proofs. The relative position of some of the 
fragments was sufficient to prove that some of the slabs at least had 
been deliberately broken and others thinned to fit them for the places 
into which they were built. And so these broken and roughly clured- 
down slabs are striking illustrations of the antipathy of the Roman 
Church to the Celtic Church in the twelfth century. The smashing uj) 
for mere building material of such beautifully sculptured stones might 
have been attributed to a sordid utilitarian spirit, incapable of appreci- 
ating the genuinely artistic work of an earlier generation. But these 
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stones were not only artistically designed and executed : tliey bore, most 
of them on both faces, the symbol of the Cross, which means so much to 
the Koman Church. Other cross-slabs than those just described had 
shared the same fate. Many were recovered from the walls of the so- 



called Culdee Chapel in 1860, and in the same year one was taken in 
two portions from the wall of the choir of the Cathedral, near its base. 
These are described by Dr John Stuart and Mr Romilly Allen. 

In St Andrews there were much later utilitarian vandals than the 
builders of that Chapel and the Cathedral. The slab No. 26 (fig. 10), 
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Fig. 11. ObTerse and roversp of No. 31, and fragments of otlier slabs as numbered. 
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which was taken out of the Abbey Wall in February last, must have 



65 t> 32 


Fig. 12. Obverse and reverse of cross-head No. 6, and fragments of other 
slabs as numbered. 

found its resting-place there in the first quarter of the si.xteenth century. 
On the obverse there is a robed figure holding a book. The gown or 
VOL. .XLIII. 26 
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vestment reaches to the feet. To the left there is interlaced work, 
probably the ornamented shaft of a cross, and to the left of that a panel 
with a badly weathered key pattern. The right-hand side of the slab 
is decorated with a very nncomnion pattern. On the reverse there is 
the lower part of a plain shaft of a cross, and on either side of the shaft 
part of a panel fdled with a kej’ pattern. The left side of the slab, the 
side which was unexposed in the Abbey Wall, is very weathered, so 



29 53 28 


Fig. 13, Cross-slab No. 53, anil two fragments as iiumbcreil. 

much so that it isi uncertain whether its decoration is a key pattern or 
interlaced. This slab is 2 feet 4| inches in height at the centre, 20 
inches in breadth at the middle, and 6 inches in thickness. 

No. 42 (tig. 11), the slab taken out of the wall of the choir of the 
Culdee Chapel in 1908, is only sculptured on one face. It is described, 
but not illustrated, by Mr Romilly Allen. Other fragments described 
but not illustrated by him are No. 6 (fig. 12), Nos. 28 and 29 (fig. 13), 
and the free-standing cross. No. 43 (fig. 14). Of the cross-slab. No. 31 
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(tig. 11), he has given two sketches. Several slabs (iNos. 33-38) were 
found while his invaluable work was passing through the press, and 



Fig. 14. No. 43, free-standing cross. 


were dealt with by him in the appendix. Others have been dis- 
covered since, and a few were, somehow', overlooked by him. These I 
now describe briefly. 

No. 44 (figs. 11 and 15) was found in January 1895 on the east side 
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of the east gable of the Cathedral, and was the first one found by Mr 
Mackie, the present gravedigger. It was broken before he realised 
what it was, hut he has been on the alert ever since, and has recovered 
so many that one cannot help thinking with dismay of what his 
predecessors may have done in ignorance. The largest of the three 
fragments of Xo. 44 is 134 inches broad at the bottom of the sculpturing, 



Fig. 15. Lower (lai t of slab N 1 ). 44. 

and is 5 inches thick. Tlie top of the slab was about 4| feet below 
the present surface. 

Xos. 45, 46, and 47 (figs. 16 and 17) were found on the 4th of 
July 1896 about 12 yards to the eastward of the east gable of the 
Cathedral. They were standing upright, and shoulder to shoulder, 
though not quite so close as shown in tig. 16. When discovered, the 
lower end of each was about 6 feet below the present surface. At 
some earlier time or times they had suffered from the exigencies of 
gravedigging. The obverse of X^o. 45, at least the face which was 
looking towards the east, shows no sculpturing. On the other face 
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there is part of a panel, with spiral work and a key pattern underneath. 
Xo. 46 has had two crosses, the one on the obverse having a panel with 
a key pattern on either side of the shaft, and the one on the reverse 
having similarly shaped panels with spiral work. On the obverse of 
Xo. 47 there has been a cross with a plain shaft, and on one of the 



47 46 45 

Fig. 17. Sides of blabs as numbered. 


panels a key pattern can he made out. Near the bottom of the shaft 
there is a slightly projecting nodule, and there are .several smaller 
ones on the reverse, which is practically plain. The only sides on 
w'hich any sculpturing is left are shown on fig. 17. Xo. 45 is 2 feet 
34 inches high, and 21 inches broad near the base. At the top it 
is 6 inches thick, and at the bottom of the sculpturing 7 inches. 
Xo. 46 is 2 feet 7i inches high and 21 inches broad. The thickness 
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varies from to 5 inches on one side, and from to 6 inches on 
the other. No. 47 is 22J inches high, 21| broad, and from 44 to 
•3 inches thick. 

No. 48 (fig. 18), a recumbent stone, was found on the 1st of July 
1901, 20 yards to the eastward of the east gable of the Cathedral, and 
5 feet below the surfacie. It is a highly silicious sandstone, and may 



Fig. 18. No. 48, recumbent stone with cross. 

have been picked up on the seashore. The hack and sides are in their 
natural undressed condition. ( >n the upper surface there is a rudely 
incised cross, the head and arms of which are boldly distinct, but the 
bottom of the shaft is quite worn away. The hollow groove, fully an 
inch broad, which forms the outline, is so well defined at the head and 
arms that they have the appearance of being in low relief. The end of 
one of the arms is an inch broader than the end of the other. The 
extreme length of the stone is 4 feet 1 inch, the breadth varies from 
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14J to a little over 16 inches, and the thickness ranges from 5 to 7 
inches. When found, it was lying east and west, the head of the cross 
being at the west. 



Fig. 19. Til). 49, slab with cro.sson each face found to the nortli of St Buie’s Chapel. 
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No. 49 (fig. 19) was discovered on the IStli of May 1903 when a 
grave was being dug four or five }''ards to the north of St Eule’s Chapel. 
This cross-slab, which had not been broken, was lying east and west, 
fully 4 feet below the surface. As it was practically level, and the 
orientation the same as that of the Cathedral, it may have been tn situ, 
although the head of the cross, on the face lying uppermost, was to the 
east, and the foot to the west. The surface of this face has partN 
scaled off, and the design is therefore somewhat defaced, but its nature 
is evident enough. There are four very small circles, which appear to 
have been made by some kind of a revolving implement, and the larger 
ones have probably been drawn by the same method. On the other 
face of the slab, the face which was lying undermost, there is a much 
earlier cross, of simpler design, more rudely executed, and in excellent 
preservation. The surface has a liard skin, and the dotted parts show 
where projections have been reduced. In this earlier form the slab was 
in all probability intended to be an upright one; but after the other 
face was sculptured it could only be used in a recumbent position, for 
not only was there no provision for its stajiding, but the crosse.s being 
reversed, if one stood upon its foot the other would stand ujion its head. 
It is 5 feet long, 20 inches broad, and 4 inches thick. It was described 
more fully by me in the Scottish Historical Recieiv for October 1903. 

No. 50 is the low'er part of an upright cross-slab, found on the 30th 
of July 1904 in a grave on the east side of the east gable of the 
Cathedral. It was standing upright, apparently in situ, the top being 
about 31 feet below the present surface of the ground. So much had 
been broken off by previous gravediggers that little of the sculpturing 
remains. There is enough, however, to show that on the obverse, which 
faced the east, there had been a cross with spiral ornamentation on 
either side of the shaft. On the reverse there are traces of a key 
pattern, as there also are on the right side. It is 2 feet 6 inches high 
by 22 inches broad and 6 thick. 

No. 51 (figs. 11 and 12) is a small fragment which in 1904 was picked 
up on the seabeach, having probably been thrown over the cliff with 
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earth from the Ijurying-ground. It is only sculptured on one surface, 
and measures 54 inches by 6|, and is 6 inches thick. 

Xo. 52 (fig. 20), the arm of a large free-standing ero.ss, had been 
built into the trail of the coachhouse of Prior’s Gate, and was observed 
ill May 1906 when the barling was removed. It measures 20 inches 
by 11, and is 84 thick. Mrs Uiddell M''ebster kindly allowed it to be 
removed from the wall and placed in the Cathedral Museum. 

Xo. 53 (fig. 13), a small upright cross-slab of the window-frame type, 
wa.s found on the site of the mu.seum when it was being cleared in the 


J 

Fig. 21. Jet ring, full size. 

autumn of 1908. It is 22 inches high and 9 broad. The thickness varies 
from 5 to 7 inches. There is a deep check in the back of the slab to suit 
it for a lintel. 

Since this paper was read to the Society other two fragments have 
been found, viz. Nos. 54 and 55 (fig. 12). The former, which was found 
on the top of the end wall of the south transept of the Cathedral, only 
measures 14^ by Ilf inches, and is little more than 2 inches thick, the 
other face having been split off. The surviving face shows part of a 
cross with double square angles. Two of the panels have been filled 
with interlaced work. The other fragment, which is still smaller, was 
found near the gate which leads from the Cathedral Burving-ground to 
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the Eastern Cemetery. It only measures 10 inches by 9, and is 3^ thick, 
but is sculptured on hack and front, and is not weathered. 

Dr Stuart mentions that “ among the cists ” uncovered near the 
Culdee Chapel in 1860 were found “a ring of jet,” “an ornamented 
table-man of bone,” and “a small bit of freestone about 2 inches long, 
with rudely carved crosses on each side.” ' The extreme length of this 
stone is 3 inches, and the faces vary in breadth from 11 to 1-| inches. 
There are traces of incising on the flat end. IVhen paper was scarce 
this stone may have been used for sketching by a sculptor. Illustrations 



Fig. 22. Bone table-man, full size. 


of these three articles are now given, the ring (fig. 21), the table-man 
(fig. 22), and the piece of freestone (fig. 23). 

The photographs which are here reproduced were taken by jSlr Robert 
Pratt junior, St Andrews, Mr James Hislop, of H.M. Office of Works, 
Mr Alexander Hutcheson, Droughty Ferry, and Mr Corr, Dundee. 

Messrs Innes, Cupar Fife, have lent the block for fig. 18 ; and Messrs 
MacLehose, Glasgow, the block for fig. 19. 

All the stones here described (with the exception of No. 43) are now' 
housed in the Cathedral Museum, as are also those sculptured stones 
formerly preserved in the museum in the United College. The Cathedral 
Museum has recently been erected behind the Chapter House, the site 
having been leased to the Office of Works by Lord Ninian Crichton 
^ Sculptured Stones of Scotland, ii 4. 
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Stuart, and both the Town Council and the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of St Andrews have substantially contributed to its erection. 



Fig. 23. Small piece of freestone, four faces ; scale, two-thirds. 


Lord Ninian has kindly allowed seventeen interesting stones (including 
Nos. 28, 29, and 53) to be exhibited in it. 

In the second form of the Legend of St Andrew printed by Skene in 
the Chronicles of the Piets and Scots, it is said that when Eegulus 
and his companions were wrecked at Muckros, afterwards known as 
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Kylrimoiit, “they fixed in the earth a certain cross which they liad 
brought with tliem from Patras”; and further that, when Regulus 
found King Hungus and returned witli him to Kylrimoiit, the king not 
only gave a great part of that place for building basilicas and oratories, 
but that “ the holy men erected twelve stone crosses separately around 
the pilace.” Though much of the legend may be safely discredited, 
there was probably some foundation in fact for parts of it ; and the 
story of the erection of these thirteen crosses in the fourth century may 
have been invented to account for crosses which were standing when the 
legend was committed to writing. That there were a number of crosses 
in the district as well as in the immediate neighbourhood of St Rule’s is 
quite certain. In an indenture of 1405, preserved in the Liber Cartarum 
Prioratus Sancti Andree, p. 422, there is a reference to the cross called 
“ Slutharis cors,” which apparently stood to the westward of the city, 
and not far from Strathtyrum. In the Liber PhiscardensU, p. 342, it is 
related that the Duke of Rothesay was arrested in 1401 between Nydie 
and Strathtyrum, near the great cross {prope viwjnwn crucem). In the 
Rejister of St Andreior Kirk Sesdon there is a reference in 1600 to tlie 
Grange Cross, which is also mentioned in title-deeds of a later date. It 
stood about a mile to the south of the city. In a sasine of 1656 the 
lands of Denork, lying 3 or 4 miles to the south-west of St Andrews, 
are thus described : — 

“ All and smdrie the lands of Dyimork with the niyre thereof, limet as 
followes, haveing the niyre occupyet by the tennent.s of Drumcarrow at the 
wast ; and the muire callit the Pryorismuire at the northe ; and begining fra 
the Saveing Cros in the top of the hill, as the grein rod at the northe passing 
toward the burne of Denhead riming on the west pairt of the toune thereot, 
on the east ; and the niyre occupyet be the tenneiiU of Druiucarro at the 
•south ; with housses,” etc. 

A cross associated with the name of Bishop Roger is referred to in an 
agreement of 1212. It is to be hoped that these missing crosses may 
yet be discovered. 
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